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oa SANITARY EDGES 


The edges of FIBERESIN board may be treated by any method acceptable to end grain hardwood. They 
may be sawed, shaped, grooved, routed, sanded, stained, lacquered, painted or varnished, Because of the 
hard dense core material used, they will withstand severe impact shocks, and when accidentally damaged by 
conditions of extreme abuse may be refinished on the desk. It is not necessary to remove a unit from ser- 
vice and return it to the manufacturer. Elimination of edge concealment by banding also eliminates a san- 
itary hazard, in that there is no crevice to trap and hold food, milk, dirt, germs or other sources of con- 
tamination. Public Health authorities are becoming more insistent upon seamless construction and FI- 


BERESIN offers the answer with better appearance and sanitary construction at lower cost. 


IDENTICAL SURFACES 


The use of physically iden- 
tical top and bottom 
surfaces insures a vir- 
tually warp-free 

board and forms an 
impenetrable barrier 
against moisture 


absorption. 


“ONE PIECE” 
FROM FACE TO 
FACE 


Because of the interflow 





of resins under great heat 
and pressure, we achieve a 
one piece top with a plastic 
bond from face to face; thus 
eliminating the danger of 


delamination or glue line separation. 


FIBERESIN . . . the tough plastic surface is virtually 


indestructible. Staining, chipping, cracking, and scratch- 
ing are practically impossible. No warping, no veneer 


layers, no metal or wood edges. 


FIBERESIN ... the surface scored A+ in reflectance 


tests conducted by the University of Wisconsin showing 


ideal reflectance value of 40-50%. 


FIBERESIN ... its maintenance is no problem. Marks 


and stains are readily removed by wiping with a damp 
cloth. A FIBERESIN plastic top never needs refinishing. 


NO HIGH SPOTS 


There is no possibility for 
the introduction of glue 
line irregularities 
leading to the crea- 

tion of rapidly 

wearing “high- 

spots” in the 

board. 


A PERFECT 

SURFACE 

Using a grain free 

core material and highly 

finished press plates we 

eliminate the possibility of 
surface irregularities, the 
“telegraphing” of grain pat- 
terns or other core irregularities. 
No ripples or shadows mar the 
appearance of FIBERESIN board stock. 


FIBERESIN is a laminated board having a melamine 


resin plastic surface on an extremely dense core of wood 
fiber and phenolic resin. This combination of materials 
is welded together in hydraulic hot plate presses. The 
decorative wood grain patterns and colors are an inte- 
gral part of the surface. 


DEVELOPED AND PIONEERED 








THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 





IN AT LEAST ONE RESPECT 


WORLD'S TALLEST BUILDING 


HAS PRACTICALLY NO PROBLEMS 


e In his address before the New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Sanitary Engineering, Mr. Donald Gibson, Staff 


Engineer of the Empire State Building, emphasized the im- 


portance of installing mechanical equipment which rates high 


in trouble-free operation through many years of service. As 
an example he mentioned that Sloan Flush Valves have caused 
practically no maintenance problems since the opening of this 


SAS 


SSS 554508525545, 


fabulous building nearly 25 years ago. 
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More than 15 hundred of these flush valves were installed 


to serve 25 thousand tenants on 102 floors which provide 2 


SSSA + 
ak 


million square feet of rentable area. Over 15 million persons 
from every state in the nation and nearly all foreign coun- 


tries have visited the observatories on the 86th and 102nd 
floors, both open every day and until midnight every night. 

Whether the use of sanitary equipment is normal or is 
recurring days and nights, the performance, endurance and 
low-cost maintenance of the flush valves are of utmost im- 
portance. On all three of these essentials, Sloan Flush Valves 
have earned and held an unequalled reputation through 
over 50 years. As the Empire State Building “tops them 
all,” so do sLoan Flush VALVES occupy highest position in 


their field. 
c wg f 9 / 


SLOAN DLA VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY « CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 


To see nighttime 

New York City 

from Empire State 

Building Observatories 

is an experience ar 
that has no parallel & _—_—_— 
anywhere on 

the globe 
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4 ' INTRODUCES A NEW LINE 
| ar e OF WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


Designed with a host of efficiency features for fast, easy 
pickup of dust, dirt and liquids — cleaning everything 
from floor to ceiling. They're user-inspired features, based 
on a survey that told us just what you want in a vacuum 
cleaner. And only Clarke has them. 

+ Stainless Steel Tank + Big, Easy Roll Wheels - 
Feather-Touch Switch + Quick-Connect Hose Coupling 
- Automatic Shut-off Valve + Easy Lift Clamp Handles 
- Job Designed Turbines + Correct-Height Handle + 
Wire Tool Basket + Revolutionary Air Disposal » 
Polished Aluminum Head + Automatic Blower Con- 
nection «+ New Job-Designed Tools. 
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SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


ON NEW CLARKE WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 


Tells all about the new line, the many new features, 
and shows you why time-and-labor-saving Clarke vacuum 
cleaners are the most outstanding buy in the maintenance 
field. Send coupon. 





Nome____ 


Individual 


ae _ Ss larke SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


508 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada: 6. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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Eiden A. Bond W. Irvin Blundell 


Melvin Seeman 





Irving W. Stout 


Grace Langdon 


AMONG THE AUTHORS 


It costs some $800 per pupil per year 
to provide spec ial classrooms for emo- 
tionally disturbed children in Milwau- 
kee. On page 35, ExLpen A. Bonn, 
assistant supe rintendent at Milwaukee, 
describes how this investment in citi- 
zens of the future is working. Dr. 
3ond has given coast-to-coast service 
in education. Prior to taking his pres- 
ent post in 1952, he was director of 
the health and guidance center in 
Spokane, Wash., and before that was 
director of Washington’s state depart- 
ment of education. In addition, he has 
taught at Harvard and Yale univer- 
sities and in the public schools at 
Mansfield, Ohio. Camping and fishing 
“in faraway places” top his list of 
leisure-time activities. 


A moral and spiritual education pro- 
gram is a long-time process and never 
can be considered completed, accord- 
ing to Georce V. Hay and THOMAS 
E. Watt. Their article, which de- 
scribes development and growth of 
such a program, appears on page 39. 
Dr. Hall is assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction in the San 
Diego city schools. He previously 
served as teacher, principal and super- 
intendent in Minnesota and New York 
public schools. During World War I, 
he was director of education (Naval 


Mr. Walt is 


supe rvisor of instruction and formerly 


Government) for Guam 


served as teacher, counselor and de- 
partment chairman at Point Loma 
High School in San Diego 

Communication, change 
and domination are the key words 
pic ked by MELVIN SEEMAN to describe 
the type of leade rship style a super- 
intendent Posse sses. On page 42. he 


separatism, 


shows some amazing correlations be- 
tween subjective ratings like these and 
factual evidence of a school system’s 
well-being, such as its school bond 
debt per pupil. Dr. Seeman has been 
a member of the faculty at Ohio State 
University since 1946 where he is 
now associate professor of sociology. 
Before joining the ranks of higher 
education, he taught for several years 
in elementary and junior high schools 
in Baltimore. Currently, Dr. Seeman 
is associate editor of the American 
Soc iological Review. In 1955 he was 


co-winner of the Helen L. Deroy 
Award for significant research on so- 
cial problems. 


From procedure to philosophy, par- 
ents today want to know all about 
their children’s schools, and this in- 
terest is no respecter of background 
or community, according to Invinc W. 
Srour and Grace LANGDON (p. 45). 
Drs. Stout and Langdon have been ac- 
tive in educational research for a num- 
ber of years, and together they have 
directed more than 2000 interviews 
with parents. Dr. Stout is director of 
graduate study, Arizona State College, 
Tempe. He has also taught at Mil- 
waukee State College, Northwestern 
University, New York University, and 
Southern Illinois University. Earlier, 
he was director of guidance in Mil- 
waukee, and held other teaching and 
positions in public 
school systems. With Dr. Langdon, 
he is the author of several books on 
child adjustment and _parent-school 
relationships. Dr. Langdon is a con- 
sultant in research and child develop- 
ment, New York City. Formerly she 
was an education consultant with the 
Wartime Child Care Program, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, and a specialist 
in nursery schools and family life 
education with the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D.C. Pre- 
viously, she was associated with the 
Child Development Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for 10 
years, and directed the department 
of kindergarten-primary education at 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Mo. 


administrative 


W. Irvin BLUNDELL’s tale is a tech- 
nical one—of closed-circuit TV as seen 
at Evanston Township High School 
On July 1, Dr. Blundell 
became assistant to the superintendent 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y. From 1951 
until that time, he had served as 
secretary-business manager for Evans- 
ton Township High School in Evans- 
ton, Ill. His experience 
included positions as teacher, princi- 
pal and clerk of the works for a school 
building program in Peoria, Ill., and 
as associate of the Institute of Field 
Studies at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, where he earned both 
his master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


(p. 55). 
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SCHOLARCRAFT Our answer to your demand for a durable, func- 
tional and completely modern line of school furniture. SCHOLAR- 
CRAFT introduces many new and improved construction features 
emphasizing safety, comfort and beauty. This top quality tapered 
steel and wood furniture is built by one of the nation’s leading 
tubular steel producers and fabricators. SCHOLARCRAFT School 
Furniture is available in metallic bronze, metallic green and chrome 
finishes. 
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Write, phone or wire for complete literature 
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of Tin 
tulhcastrn Sietels (Jn LL, 
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Free of home chores, Johnny may need school chores . . . Let’s 


find out whether inservice education really improves teaching 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


does inservice educa- 


How well 
tion improve teaching? This summer, 


other summer, tens 


the same as every 


of thousands of teachers are enrolled 


in college and university courses for 


additional professional study. Thou- 
sands more are participating in local, 
regional and national workshops and 


conferences. During the school year a 
tremendous amount of activity along 
similar lines also takes place. 

The value of the numerous types of 
inservice education that engage teach- 
ers is hard to measure. In fact, when 
one tries to evaluate anything besides 
college credit, he gets into deep waters. 
College credit is not so simple to deal 
with either, although superficially it 
seems to be so since it is always ex- 
pressed in quantitative terms. 

The real purpose of inservice edu- 
cation is the improvement of instruc- 
tion. It is intended primarily for the 
benefit of the children, not the teach- 
ers. The theory is that well prepared 
the 


nature of 
better than 


understand 
learners and learning 
others, and that their pupils achieve 
or more nearly achieve up to their 


teachers 


capacity. 

Viewed in this light, inservice edu- 
cation probably should be subject to 
more rigorous scrutiny than it usually 
receives. And more effort should be 
made to evaluate the various avenues 
by which it is pursued. 

Just any old college credit does not 
fill the bill. Nor does just any kind 
of travel, or workshop, or summer 
work experience. The relationship be- 
tween inservice educational pursuits 
and a teacher's responsibilities ought 
to be pretty clear if the term “inservice 
education” is justified. The same idea 
is applicable to other school personnel 
in their respective fields, of course. 

Whether teaching (and other kinds 
of service) is actually improved is an 
excellent subject for staff study. A 
project of this kind is surely worthy of 


a professional group's best endeavors. 

If evidence can be marshaled to 
show rather conclusively that inservice 
education does improve service, then 
a good case can be made for full or at 
least partial payment of the expense 
by the school district, the state, or 
both. Many school systems do make 
financial allowances of this kind. With 
proper control, such expenditures are, 
in my opinion, fully justified by virtue 
of the fact that public education is a 
social necessity and a governmental 
responsibility. 

I intend to 
facet of this subject next month. 


comment on another 


Let’s be more serious about work 
experiences for children. Many of us 
past 40 years of age have often 
thought about the decline in oppor- 
tunities for work experience for chil- 
dren and youth since our salad days. 
In most homes today there is virtually 
no work for boys and girls to do. Even 
such a minor chore as washing the 
dishes is being done by machines in 
millions of homes. (As the eighth of 
nine children in my family I was in- 
ducted early into this kind of work 
experience, and it wasn’t minor in my 
case.) Family gardens are virtually dis- 
appearing. Hardly anybody keeps 
chickens. Automatic heat has obviated 
tending stoves and furnaces. Jobs out- 
side the home for pay are hard to 
come by. 

The problem of providing opportu- 
nities for work experience and the de- 
velopment of responsibility is really 
serious, and no doubt will become 
more so. Attempting to keep our chil- 
dren occupied and out of mischief, we 
Americans madly set up organizations 
until many children are overorganized 
and still lack the wholesome kind of 
experiences associated with work, We 
do so much for them. 

From the latest official 
work experience programs in high 


report on 


schools* it is apparent that only a 
minuscule per cent of students is 
affected. This valuable program ought 
to be pushed a lot harder. 

At the same time, we overlook some 
good chances right in our schools to 
provide worth-while work experiences. 
A few schools do what I am about to 
suggest, but they are indeed few and 
far between. 

In every school, elementary and 
secondary, pupils can and should do 
a variety of work, some for pay, much 
merely as part of their educational de- 
velopment. In industrial arts it has 
been customary for many years for the 
pupils to clean up the shop at the end 
of the period (although you and | 
have seen some ill kept shops). Why 
can’t this practice be extended to the 
whole school? The whole school is a 
workshop for learning. 

I don’t see why school custodians 
should ever have to sweep or dust any 
rooms with the possible exception of 
kindergartens and primary rooms. 

In every high school where com- 
mercial subjects are taught actual work 
of a secretarial and stenographic and 
clerical nature can be done in connec- 
tion with classroom study. School 
grounds can be cleaned up by rotating 
work squads, hedges trimmed, flower 
beds tended, lawns mowed and wa- 
tered. Locker rooms can be scrubbed 
and kept in clean and orderly condi- 
tion by student work squads. 

During the summer, some mainte- 
nance jobs can be performed by high 
school students for pay, under super- 
vision, as all school jobs should be. 

Some parents will indubitably be 
pretty sticky about such proposals. “I 
didn’t send my kid to school to push 
a broom or to clean the blackboards!” 
They miss the point, of course. 

Yet in one of the most expensive 
private schools in the West, embrac- 
ing Grades 7 to 12, the students do 
virtually al/ the work as part of their 
education: cleaning, farm chores, 
building, painting, repairing, dining 
room and kitchen work, and so on. 
Their parents pay $2000 a year—pay 
for the opportunity their children have 
for work experience along with a fine 
academic program. The kids love it. 

We talk much about the value of 
work experience but I don’t think 
we're very serious about it, not genu- 
inely concerned about it yet. + 

*Hunt, DeWitt: Work Experience Pro- 
grams in American Secondary Schools. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 5. 


Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Doc- 
umets, 1957. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Ofc. 45 cents. 
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Aluminum =|’ these 6 


Windows \ basic advantages: 


e No warp, no rot 





e Minimum air infiltration 

@ No painting, no maintenance 
e Finger tip control 

e No rattle, stick or swell 


e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 


Also, Double-hung Windows with 
Patented Serrated Guides 


Adams & Westlake 
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N THE realm of controversial sub- 
jects, teacher education has earned 
established Perhaps 
the subject lies too close to the super 


a well position. 
intendent or perhaps his undergradu- 
ate work is too far back. Whatever the 
cause, replies to this month's poll 
dropped sharply from the usual range 
of 40 to 75 per cent to a meager re- 
sponse of 19 per cent 

But those who spoke, spoke sharply 
78.4 per cent believe there is too much 
duplication in teacher education 
courses, and, with two exceptions, all 
who answered the poll suggested some 
revision of teacher training programs 

One exception believes that duplica- 
bad. “I have 
come to realize,” he writes, “that teach- 
other 


tion is not necessarily 
ers are a little different from 
persons. We must be told and taught 
over and over again.” 

That duplication exists, there seems 
to be no question. The superintendents 
found it in administration, supervision, 
finance, philosophy, history, theory, 
methods, curriculum, psychology, ele- 
mentary and advanced classes, social 
science, science, audio-visual materials, 
and music and art appreciation. Text- 
books and professors were also named 


as sources of repetition. 


FIVE A’s, ONE PAPER 

The documentation from personal 
experience is impressive, even whimsi- 
cal. Reports one superintendent: “I 
took five graduate courses in a uni- 
versity school of education; I used the 
same term paper in each of the five 
courses, changing only the title, and 
collected five A’s.” 

Having 
as there are 


named as culprits 


education 


many 
courses, the 
superintendents remained in agreement 
on this: They want teachers who know 
how to teach, and they are far from 
convinced that present training pro- 
grams produce them. One superintend- 
ent put it this way: “We have too 
many beginning teachers who do not 
have much idea about real teaching. 
They have not been acquainted with 
the real problems of the classroom.” 
The real problems include such pro- 
saics as gum chewing and behavior in 


OPINION POLL 


Administrators hesitate to criticize teacher 


education, but the courageous find much 


duplication, recommend more practice teaching. 
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A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation's Schools 


the corridors, according to one school- 
man. Others reports, at- 
tendance, testing, use of equipment 
and cost of materials, public relations, 
and school administration. It’s not only 
knowing the problems, but having a 


mentioned 


“true perspective” on them that ts 
needed, comments a Montana super- 
intendent, who speaks of lack of 
interest, parent pressures, poor admin- 
istration, and weak school boards. 

Another administrator asserts: “Un- 
less teachers understand children and 
the psychology of the learning process, 
and unless they have the power to es- 
tablish rapport in a wholesome way, 
they are not teachers.” 

The prescription? Overwhelmingly, 
the superintendents vote for expert- 
ence. “Practice teaching should be the 
sun’ of the teacher education program. 
Close supervision is the only way to 
prevent young teachers from teaching 
the way they were taught,” asserts a 
Connecticut man. In rising chant, the 
administrators call for “more observa- 
tion of master teachers,” “more prac- 
tice teaching” (“one semester is not 
enough”), and more “practical help.” 


COMBINE OBSERVING AND TEACHING 

Typical was this suggestion for a 
year's training: six weeks of teaching, 
six weeks of observing, six more weeks 
of teaching, and some weeks in class 
to ask questions and have difficulties 
ironed out. A Californian is more radi- 
cal: “Give graduates a minimum sur- 
vey of education, let them teach in 
a small school for a year, and then 
while returning 


continue to teach, 





teacher education courses? 


Yes....78.4% No 





IS THERE DUPLICATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION COURSES ? 


Do you think there is too much duplication of content in 


19.6% 


No Opinion....2% 








summers to complete their require- 
ments.” He reports that this system is 
being used under a provisional teacher 
credential setup and is proving to be 
satisfactory. 

While a few believe that more meth- 
ods courses are the answer, these 
courses received more criticism than 
any other single category, with philoso- 
phy running a close second. Perhaps 
this administrator explains why: “There 
is too much duplication of material— 
philosophy, grading and motivation— 
which is meaningless to starting teach- 
ers because they are not too aware of 


the problems of teaching.” 


METHODS ARE ADAPTABLE 

Another common complaint is voiced 
by a New York _ superintendent: 
“Methods courses for each field of 
teaching are superfluous. Methods are 
adaptable from one course to another.” 

“Why not practice what you preach?” 
asks one of the curious. He suggests 
using the structure recommended for 
public school education, with a team 
approach to curriculum, instead of 
fragmentary courses from each pro- 
fessor. Again, borrowing from educa- 
tional theory, a Minnesotan urges 
that students be shown how to do 
things and not told about methods. 
“Substitute practical demonstrations for 
repetitious courses.” 

However, practical experience is not 
the only thing administrators have on 
their minds. “Methods are of little 
value if you have nothing to offer,” 
declares one succinctly. “Especially 
in secondary education, we should be 
expert in our field first,” says an ad- 
ministrator, who prefers 40 hours of 
math and five hours of education to 
40 hours of education and five hours 
of math. 

Let's raise these standards, another 
suggests. “Every institution should cer- 
tify that a trainee is qualified to teach 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Choose NATCO 


for an always new look 


Natco Ceramic Glaze 
Vitritile makes cleanliness 
easy inmodernkitchens at 
the Grey Nuns Provincial 
House in Lexington, Mass. 


Architect and Engineer: Maguola and Quick, Baltimore, Md. General Contractor: N. S. Kelliher, Boston, Mass. 


Permanent, Attractive, Maintenance-free 
NATCO Ceramic Glaze Vitritile is ideal 
for modern school kitchens 


Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile makes possible a new concept of 
cheerful, colorful school interiors. 

Natco Vitritile is available in 21 standard colors to assure crea- 
tion of the exact color scheme and atmosphere desired. From the 
new speckled glaze through plain and mottled finishes every Natco 
shade is functionally correct in degree of hue and brightness. 

But color is only one Natco Vitritile advantage. Economy—in 
initial cost and in maintenance cost are two other major reasons 
builders select Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile. It’s an ideal material 
for use in schools and other institutional structures. 


structural, fireproof walls and partitions with an attractive interior 
finish can be built in one operation . . . at one cost. 

If you are responsible for institutional construction, moderniza- 
tion or maintenance whether it be corridors, cafeterias, offices, 
operating rooms, work areas, or wash rooms, you'll find Natco 
Ceramic Glaze Vitritile meets all design and construction require- 
ments. Write for General Catalog S-57 for complete data on Natco 
Ceramic Glaze Vitritile and other Natco structural clay products. 


SIZES AND SHAPES 


Where cleanliness and low upkeep are important considerations 
Natco Vitritile has great practical advantages. An occasional wash 
with soap and water is all that’s needed to keep it spotlessly clean. 
In addition Natco Vitritile walls resist abuse . . . never require 
refinishing or redecorating. 


Series 


“Bw" 
“eT” 


Nominal 


Face Size 


8” 


x 16” 


5A” x 12” 


514” x 


8” 


Tile Face 
Size 
7%" x 15%" 
50" x 11%” 
50" x 7%" 


Nominal 
Thickness 


age 
Leeueee 
a 8 6Cue 


She Pee ‘ “4D" 
Natco Vitritile helps cut original construction costs because strong 


NATCO 


NATCO CORPORATION — GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 22, PA., TELEPHONE GRANT 1-9370 
P.O. Box 207, Brazil, Indiana, Tel. Brazil 2347 


SALES OFFICES Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 327 Fifth Avenue, Tel. Grant 1-9370 
Boston 16, Mass., 20 Providence Street, Tel. Hubbard 2-3549—2-3556 Syracuse 3, N.Y., 1045 James Street, Tel. Syracuse 9-8222 
Chicago 4, lil, 205 West Wacker Drive, Tel. Franklin 2-5754 h A v rs oO 
Detroit 2, Mich., 2842 West Grand Boulevard, Tel. Trinity 3-0310 
New York 17, N.Y., 205-217 East 42nd Street, Tel. Murray Hill 4-1922 aaneure 
North Birmingham 7, Ala., P.O. Box 5476, Tel. Birmingham 4-1881 IN CANADA Lay erovucts 
Natco Clay Products Limited, 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont. simce 1s0@ 


Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1518 Walnut Street, Tel. Pennypacker 5-5112 


CLAY PIPE SALES DIVISION 





The locker key problem as students see it 


Carolyn Ward, illustrator 
Student, Downey Senior High School, 
Downey, Calif. 

Instructor: Henry H. Rempel 








HOW TO LOSE 
A TRACK MEET 
IN THE 

LOCKER ROOM 


A track star, his doctor reports, 
Is too ill for competitive sports. 
He chose carelessly 

















The wrong locker key; 
And went home in the cold in his shorts. 





You don’t have to be an athlete to hurdle the con- 
fusion and expense of issuing locker keys to students 
in your school. Use Yale Combination Locks and 
there’ll be no more lost or mismatched keys —no 
students out with colds or in without homework 
because they couldn’t open their lockers. 

Write for information about this easy student 
safeguard with practically no paper work for the 
school. Address: Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lock & Hardware Division, White Plains, N.Y. 





The simple solution: Yale* Combination Locks 





YALE No. 13374. YALE No. 516. 


Dial and key operated Opens to custodian 
for automatic latching control key. 
lockers. 10,000 combinations. 


YALE & TOWNE [eal 


10 
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LIMITEM Thermostat has a 
calibrated dial, adjustable 
sensitivity and unique 
supply and exhaust valve 
which eliminates waste of 
compressed air. 














Powers PNEUMATIC 
thermostats maintain 
set temperatures con- 
stantly. They need no 
daily checking or re- 
adjusting. 


PACKLESS Control Valve 


POWERSTROKE Motor 


THERMOSTAT 
POWERS LIMITEM THERMOSTAT 
“ora sieAA DISCHARGE TEMPERA TURE CONTROU 
i} 
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p (] WE p . Engineered QUALITY System 
of Unit Ventilator Control 


provides utmost COMFORT at lowest cost for upkeep 


Mak re Teachers and Pupils in your new school enjoy healthful comfort 
assured by Powers control. It meets the most important requirement for 
classroom comfort-—accurate control of unit ventilator discharge temperature. 
Powers LIMITEM Airstream Thermostat is the most accurate instrument 
made for low limit control of unit ventilators. Precise direct control holds 
temperature constant at the point desired without alternate drafts of hot or 
cold air. It needs no auxiliary devices. 

Powers PACKLESS Control Valve gives better control due to reduced valve 
stem friction, eliminates steam or water leakage and banishes packing 


maintenance. Powers correct sizing of valves helps insure good control. 
POWERSTROKE Damper Motor is compact, easy to install and maintain. 
Hesitation spring provides valve-damper sequence control... 

planning a new school ask your architect or engineer to include a Powers 
engineered QUALITY system of control. You’ll insure utmost comfort at 


lowest upkeep cost. 


For further information contact our nearest office 
THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS| Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 


















PENTECOR 
oo PICK 
of the 
PAIR 






Thalia Elementary School, Norfolk, Virginia 


Northside Elementary School, Norfolk, Virginia 
a 





ARCHITECT: 
Bernard B. Spiegel 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
A & P Construction Company, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


GLAZING CONTRACTOR 
Building Supplies Corporation, 
Norfolk, Virginia 





13 ¢ 
s oo 
es 2 
Write for free catalog. = - 
‘) Address Department15. *, ° 
my 7 4 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 















Twin Virginia Schools Select 
Mississippi Diffusing Glass 
Pattern For Daylighting and 
Decorative Qualities 


The many similar features in these two outstanding Norfolk, 
Virginia elementary schools demonstrate the old adage that a 
good thing bears repeating. Both employ Pentecor, glare 
reduced on one side, in upper sash, to achieve excellent day- 
lighting without harshness or shadows. This handsome Mississippi 
pattern floods classrooms with softened, diffused light that makes 
seeing tasks easier for young eyes by providing the maximum 


in light distribution. 


The walls of softly glowing daylight help create an atmosphere 
of friendly spaciousness conducive to concentration and school 
interest. Good, natural illumination helps students see better, 


feel better, work better. 


Mississippi is the world’s largest manufacturer of rolled, 
figured, and wire glass. Its products are constantly tested 
for school daylighting qualities in a specially constructed 
schoolroom on company property. All this information 
and experience is available to you when you build or 
remodel your school buildings. Specify Mississippi Glass. 
At better distributors everywhere in a wide variety of 


patterns and surface finishes. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS CcCcCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO + FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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IT'S NO MIRACLE... PEABODY HAS PLANNED: 


On the job research in the school has proved the “need of 

furniture” that would be: 
Maintenance free—less custodian care. Stronger than 
steel or wood—yet no deterioration, corrosion, rust 
splits, separation or splinters. Insistant on correct 
posture—yet affords perfect comfort. Contemporary in 
concept and design—still functional and rugged. In 
colors for beauty—In tone for harmony. 


Peabody Engineering know-how has produced: 


e@ Molded fiberglass seat units 

@ Solid fiberesin plastic tops and tablet arms 
e@ Color harmony 

@ Contemporary design—functional in purpose 


YOURS FROM PEABODY 
FOR 1957 


A complete contemporary series of school 
furniture resulting from research, engineer- 
ing know-how, and 53 years of quality 
production. Tablet and study top chairs, 
single pupil open and lifting lid tables. 
A Movable and fixed high school units. 


No one ever regretted 
buying Quality 


PEABODY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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where Long Wear counts— 


zing found only in Kentile vinyl asbestos tile. 


~~. ow Py 
) et 
the beautiful, even mar 
i o” x 9 tile is typical of 1 
This close-up of a 


the exceptional durability and low maintenance 


of KENTILE® vinyl asbestos tile is your best answer! 


And it may be successfully used over concrete in contact 
with the earth. What’s more, the slight extra initial 
cost of Kentile vinyl asbestos tile is made up many 


Scuffling feet, heavy tramping, muddy boots are hazards 
of every schoolroom! That’s why you should choose Kentile 
vinyl asbestos tile. Tough fibres of asbestos are blended 
times over by lower maintenance costs. Get full details 
wear and tear. Its smooth, nonporous surface withstands about Kentile vinyl asbestos tile (KenFlex®) from your 
requires a local Kentile Flooring Contractor. He’s listed under 
FLOORS in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


with vinyl to give it extra durability even under heaviest 


dirt and grime—resists grease and stains 
minimum amount of effort to keep sparkling clean. 


MOORE 


ASBESTOS + SOLID VINYL + CUSHION-BACK VINYL +» CORK +» RUBBER +» AND ASPHALT TILE OVER 150 DECORATOR COLORS 
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the 
Sad case of 
Professor Dunkle 


OR... »»»-WHO WANTS TO REPLACE HIM? 


Dunkle taught Economics in Room 10 for twenty-six years. 
After five years, he had a definite squint. On his 
twentieth anniversary, he asked boldly for softer lights 


and more of them. But the school was “economizing”. 


Room 10 wore the air of a tomb. Dunkle’s eye trouble 
forced him to draw the blinds against the sun, and the 
lights were so high up they did nothing but shine brightly 
at the ceiling. Students who sometimes awakened saw 


only spots before their eyes. 


Finally, poor Dunkle had to resign, seven years before 


his time — a victim of poor lighting! 


At the last Board meeting, everyone asked—** WHOM 


can we get to teach in Dunkle’s room?” 
They have since discovered the answer: NOBODY! 


MAKE SCHOOL DAYS HAPPY DAYS IN YOUR 
INSTALL SIGHT-SAVING GUTH LIGHTIN NOW 
Write for name of your nearest Guth Lighting Specialist. 


He'll help you work out a plan. 


sT.touis 3, MO. 


i 


TRUSTED name in lighting since 1902 
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The Conn supplies organ music for Maine’s annual presentation of “The Messiah.” 


“Tone made the difference!” 


CONN Organ wins ‘“‘play-down" in suburban Chicago high school 


The setting: Acoustically perfect auditorium of Maine Township 
High School, Park Ridge—Des Plaines, IIl. 
The performers: Organs of several different manufacturers. 
The audience: A committee from the “Maine Music Boosters” 
(parent group which had raised funds for an organ). Also faculty 
members, musicians from the community. 
The verdict: The CONN organ by an overwhelming majority. 
“The tone made the difference,” commented Mr. Alexander M. 
Harley, chairman of the school’s department of music education. 
“The committee felt that the CONN gave more organ per dollar.” 
Today this instrument is an integral part of the life of the school 
and community. 
There is a model and finish of CONN organ to meet your school’s 
requirements. See your local CONN dealer or write CONN Organ 


Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. Alexander M. Harley has been 
“Mr. Music” at Maine since 1931, 
He is also known as the founder 
and president of Modern Music 
Masters, national music honor so- 
ciety. 
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Exterior panels of 
Romany:-Spartan ceramic tile 
brings new low cost beauty 
to Wisconsin school 


Here’s an outstanding exterior application of 
ceramic tile. In the recently completed addition 
to Milwaukee’s Country Day High School, the 
architects achieved this eye-catching design 
on inner court walls through the skillful use of 
Romany*Spartan buff body glazed tile in two sizes; 
seven colors. No less attractive, but entirely different, 
are the outer court walls, made of unglazed 2” x 2 

RomanysSpartan Orsans. 

But beauty is only one of the many desirable qualities 


of Romany: Spartan tile. It’s fireproof, impervious to 


moisture and changes of temperature. It will never 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 




















+ 




















2) era 


Above: Close up of inner court wall panel 
Below: Outer court panels of unglazed tile 


Milwaukee Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wis 
Architects: Scott, Kloppenburg & Scott, Milwaukee 
Tile Contractor: Durner Company, Milwaukee 


fade or discolor andits self-cleaning characteristic will 
keep it bright and fresh looking through the years 
Low initial cost and ease of maintenance make 
RomanysSpartan ideal for corridors, stairs, cafe- 
terias, washrooms, locker and shower rooms, swim- 


ming pools and auditoriums. 


Select from Romany-Spartan’s complete range of 


colors, sizes, finishes and textures. If you'd like help 
in working out your design problems, get in touch 
with your nearby Romany-Spartan representative 
or write: United States Ceramic Tile Company, 
Dept. S-14, Canton 2, Ohio. 


ROMANY 


SYREN 


Member: 
Tite Council of America 
The Producers’ Council, tnc., 


THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 








The Man With The Lily Plan plays the numbers ! 


Result: A hardy, handsome, all-inclusive place setting 
to answer every food service need, including economy! 


ng to the wonders of « lectronics he Ips Che Man With the 
Plan turn up novel ideas in paper service design, construc- 
handling. Here he studies facts and figures showing con- 
er preferences in kinds of foods 
rences that will be part of Lily’s thinking whenever a new 


ind sizes of portions 


prefe 


cup plate reaches the 


container ol! 
blueprint stage 
Probing and investigation of this 
type are standard operating proce- 
dure at Lily*. It leads to innovations 
like the Lily Place Setting, now 
meeting with great success in every 
industry and institutions where com 


plete meals are served. From the 
pertect-fit tray cover to tiny creamer, 


Lily created the ideal size and shape 
container and plate for every- 


cup 
‘} 


from appetizer to, and through, 


dessert. Lily created a mood, too, for this is a cheery, bright, 
matched service that enhances the appeal of food and drink. 
Lily created a workable way to serve smartly, 


Best of all, 
at low cost. This place setting ends costly 


quickly, safely 


scraping, washing, and storing of plates, cups, glasses, bowls. 
Ends breakage and replacement 
costs, too! Service is swift. light! 
Clean-up time is cut to the bone! And 
many foods can be pre-prepared in 
slack periods. 

Naturally you'll want more con- 
crete information. We've anticipated 
some of your questions and have the 
answers plus a FREE Sample Place 
Setting Kit. Write us at 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corpo- 
tion, Dept. NS-8, 122 E. 

Of 42nd St.,N. Y.17, N.Y. 





From large families 


Some of your students are members 
of large families. Others may be the 
only child in the family. But in 
either case, the freezer is playing a 
bigger part in their home life every 
year. This appliance has really be- 
come a “‘member of the family.” 


Such a situation calls for action on 
your part. Your home economics stu- 
dents need instruction on the pack- 
aging, freezing and storing of foods. 
They need to know how to use the 
appliances that are in their homes. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR 
AND FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL « FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR « NORGE « PHILCO 
RCA WHIRLPOOL ¢ WESTINGHOUSE 
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Teachers must be prepared to give 
them such instruction. 

...but, your teachers need freezers! 
Freezing can’t be taught entirely 
from a book. Students must learn by 
doing, and the only way they can do 
that is with actual food freezers in 
your schools’ home economics de- 
partments. This appliance is easily 
installed, needs no special wiring— 
just plugs in. The purchase cost is 
moderate, and your local electric 
light and power company or electric 


students need freezer instruction! 


or small- 


appliance dealer can give you all 
the facts. 


YOUR SCHOOLS NEED THE 
FREEZER TEACHING KIT, TOO! 


This Kit provides visual aid for home 
economics teachers, to simplify freezer 
instruction in the classroom. It consists 
of 12 beautiful, full-color wall charts 
and the Home Freezer Teaching Guide 
Be sure your school has a Kit. Send for 
it yourself and present it to the home 
economics teacher. 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR AND FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-8-57 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, the NEMA 
Freezer Teaching Kit. 


Name and Title 
Name of School 
Address... 
City 


Zone 








HIGH FIDELITY in beauty, service, and economy 










. ( (®) 
MOL -AMCAH FLOORS 


The full range of superior resilient flooring qualities are yours 

in Vina-Lux vinyl-asbestos tile, with exclusive Micromatic 
veining. Architecturally-correct colors, excellent light reflectance, 
comfort underfoot and remarkably low maintenance cost 
are all built into Vina-Lux. Available in 31 tested colors — 
in Marble Tones with Micromatic veining, Terrazzo Tones, Cork 
Hues and solids. Vina-Lux ... America’s leading vinyl-asbestos tile. 


Remember...Vina-Lux® costs less to own per foot per year! 


Ruth Taylor Music Center, Trinity University, San Antonio— O'Neil Ford and Bartlett Cocke, Architects 


AZLROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT Co, 554 FROST BANK BLDG. ¢ SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


VINA-LUX «¢ AZROCK «+ AZPHLEX « DURACO FLOORING TILE 
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TEWSIOW or ATTENTION 


Tense students are squirmers, wigglers and slouchers— 
difficult to teach because they are constantly distracted. 
You can relieve this tension right now . . . and replace it 
with natural attention, and natural concentration 
Your teaching can be twice as effective with new Bargen- Bi 
designed Posture-control Peneral desks, because “automatic” 
attention is built in, We'll be delighted to prove why and how 
General features make this possible—why Meneral desks are better 


than any other desk, to help you secure the attention 
you need to teach with your maximum efficiency 


featuring the designs of William James Bargen 
general 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
869 HERSEY STREET, ST. PAUL 14, MINN, 


, 


Write for our free booklet and classroom planning kit," Design for Learning. 
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THE 
PREFERRED 
PLUMBING 


veal oe ae dit 


How to standardize 
school plumbing 
with Norwich lavatories 


Models, sizes, mountings and fittings to suit every school need 


os bie FP te Fy 


Child-height Norwich lavatory with back splash, mounted on china leg. Neu-Spray faucet prevents 
splashing and saves water. Crane Dial-ese controls are easier to operate, last longer, easier to service too. 
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At first glance, all the Norwich lavatories 
shown on this page look alike—as school 
fixtures should. 

Yet if you'll look again, you'll see they 
aren’t alike. They can’t be because the needs 
within any school vary so much. 

That’s why Crane makes a Norwich lava- 
tory for every school need. They come in 
different sizes—with or without 4%” high 
back splash—with a choice of supply fittings 

with or without china or metal legs. There 
are two sizes: 20” x 18” or 24” x 21” and seven 


VALVES e 


Norwich mounted on concealed 
brackets. This model is ideal for faculty 


rooms as it looks ‘‘so homelike’. Built- 
in chair carrier with concealed brackets 
gives positive mounting. 


Dial-ese replacement cartridge. 
Featured on all Crane lavatories. Easiest 
maintenance ever. All working parts are 
contained in one low-cost cartridge. Re- 
placement takes seconds—lasts years. 
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beautiful colors and white. Suits every need. 


Yet because these fixtures are basically 
variations of one model, you don’t have to 
tolerate crazy-quilt styling from washroom 
to washroom. Better yet, you can standardize 
your cleaning and simplify your maintenance. 

Why not ask your Architect—your Crane 
Branch or your Crane Wholesaler about this 
ideal school lavatory before you build or re- 
model your school? 


CRAN FE CO 836 South Michigan Ave. 
« Chicago 5, Illinois 


FITTINGS @ PIPE @ PLUMBING e KITCHENS e HEATING e AIR CONDITIONING 


Norwich with integral liquid soap chamber. Holds 
10 pints of soap, promotes cleanliness by keeping 
all washing within basin. Does away with slip- 
pery bar soap wall-mounted dispensers. 
Nothing to get in the way of daily mopping. 





498,957 


Meal Test* Proves 


MELMAC 


culs breakage 71.1% 


REDUCES CLATTER—Cushions nerve-jangling noise. 


*This one-year test, conducted in a leading restaurant, 
Sound-conditions dining room areas! 


proves conclusively that beautiful, break-resistant 
MELMAC quality melamine dinnerware WEIGHS 2% LESS—SAVES ACHING BACKS—Keeps 
serving people, bus boys, kitchen help smiling! 
PUTS BEAUTY ON YOUR TABLES—New colors, 
patterns, shapes... perk up appetites! 


SLASHES REPLACEMENT COSTS—BIG savings year 
after year. Chip resistant, fadeproof, rugged. Takes fast 
stacking, racking, washing—bounces back smiling. 


MELMAC is the registered trademark of American Cyanamid Company for quality melamine dinner- 
ware and other products made under American Cyanamid Company’s standards and specifications, 


Mc ¥ANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Plastics and Resins Division * 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 








Melmac is sold under individual manufacturers’ brand names ...ask your supplier of 
Arrowhead, Boontonware, Cloverlane, Dallasware, Hemcoware, Lifetime Ware, Prolon and Restraware. 
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There’s safety in the shine 


if there’s Du Pont Ludox® 
in the floor wax 


Her hurried steps across highly polished floors are safer steps 
because there’s “Ludox”—Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient — 
in the floor wax. Tiny, transparent “Ludox” spheres in 
the wax exert a “snubbing” action on every footstep 
.arrest the foot’s forward motion... give 
the foot positive traction. 
Have your maintenance man insist 
on a floor wax that combines safety 
with gloss and water resistance — 
a floor wax properly formulated 
with Du Pont “Ludox.” E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


For safety underfoot, 
specify floor waxes containing 


LUDOX’" 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


aU PONT 


Better Things for Better Living 


through Chemistry 
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Mrs. Cleo Maletis, personable Portland, Oregon housewife who last May 12 was named "Mrs. America,” symbolizing the average 
American homemaker. Her selection over 48 other contestants as the 18th "Mrs. America” was based on her homemaking abilities. 








Mrs. America, with her background as The most important part of the meal naturally The food goes right from the Gas ranges 
a home economist, studies the menu of is the meat. Chef Tokarz' modern Gas range into these special serving dishes. This 
the day with Manager Robert Ranck of assures him the meat and the rest of the meal same delicious food is also making the 
Sky Chef, and head chef, John Tokarz. will be done exactly right, exactly on time. Cleveland airport's restaurant famous. 
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Mrs. America agrees... 


the finest food served in flight 


is cooked with GA. 


This is Mrs. America, 1956... Mrs. Cleo Maletis from 
Portland, Oregon. Here at 10,000 feet in one of American 
Airline’s Flagships, she knows the food she is being 
served will be hot and delicious, thanks to Sky Chef 
and its modern Gas kitchens. 

For this flight between Cleveland and New York, the 
food was prepared at the new Cleveland Hopkins Air- 
port. Fifteen minutes before flight time, the hot meals 
were transferred from the Magic Chef gas bake ovens 
and Vulcan gas ranges into warming ovens. Sky Chef 
serves nearly twelve million meals annually, from San 


<4 


¥ 


The serving dishes are then placed in these warming ovens, and 
taken to the plane. The food is always warm when the hostess 
is ready to serve the meal in flight. The menus are elaborate 
and change daily to satisfy the most demanding air commuter. 
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Diego to Boston, and all of them are cooked with Gas. 

In Cleveland, Mrs. America inspected the Sky Chef 
facilities. She learned from Chef John Tokarz that the 
same gas equipment used to cook the meals served in 
flight also prepares hundreds of meals for daily visitors 
to the airport’s main dining room. “It’s the same every- 
where,” she added. “All the famous restaurants I’ve 
visited cook with gas... just as I do at home.” 

Mrs. America’s right. If you would like to get the 
same outstanding results, call your Gas Company now. 
American Gas Association. 


Final step. The number of passengers is checked, and the cold 
dishes are prepared. Mrs. America finds the entire process fas- 
cinating as she helps to load the trays—the first time one of 
American Airlines passengers has helped prepare her own meal! 











Wherever food is served... 





OWHEAD 


| serves beautifully... 
bonus for you! 
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Saves 
up to 80% 
on breakage! 






In a class by itself 
when it comes to keeping 
school cafeteria—or 
any food service— budgets 
down! Arrowhead 
Efficiency Ware is made 
of strong, sturdy 
Melmac® Light in weight, 
low in cost, and 
long-lived in service! 
Every piece uniformly 
perfect, with ‘extra 
strength at stress 
points, extra durability, 
designed in! 





ARROWHEAD Cafeteria Tray — 
Economical plus beautiful in style 
and colors. 


ARROWHEAD Heavy Duty—Wide-rim 
style in 9 colors, complete selection. 


Complete catalog on request. Write: 


international 


molded plastics, inc. 


cleveland 9, ohio 
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It’s the 


MANLEY FUND BUILDER PLAN 


IT’S A FACT...that it takes extra school funds to 
buy those extras that your school wants and needs. 
IT’S ALSO A FACT... that the surest, simplest way to 
make those extra dollars for your school is to own and 
operate Manley popcorn and refreshment equipment. 
Other schools across the country, (names on request) 
who have installed Manley equipment report that it 
is the easiest to buy... the easiest and most fun for 
students to operate ...and it’s the fastest way to raise 
money. 


The Greatest Fund Raiser 
of Them All...The Manley 


Vista Pop 


Popcorn Machine 


The Manley VistaPop is the perfect 
beginning for your Fund Builder Plan. 
It's easy to operate...easy to main- 
tain...and best of all it really brings 
in the profit from extracurricular ath- 
letic events and social activities. 
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Let Manley Help You Start Your 


MANLEY FUND BUILDER PLAN 


Manley has had year’s of experience in helping schools 
set up their Manley equipment. This knowledge and 
experience is available to you. Manley will show you, 
step-by-step, how your school can be quickly on its 
way to getting the funds to buy equipment for extra- 
curricular activities. 


START YOUR FUND BUILDER PLAN NOW... 
GET ALL THE DETAILS! 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


MANLEY, Inc. Dept. 

1920 Wyandotte Street 

Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Please send me more information on the Manley Fund Builder 


Plan for our school. | am fully aware that this will not obligate 
me in any way. 
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Hugs the wall when folded ... even mobile units are available ...opens in one continuous motion 


Brunswick Folding Gymnasium Seating 


Another example of why Brunswick’s complete 
line of school equipment is your best investment 
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Brunswick School Furniture is as flexible as today’s teaching Texas demonstrates Brunswick flexibility in action. The only 
techniques! This classroom at Peter Pan School in Andrews, stacking line, it moves, nests and groups to meet every need. 





























with exclusive row locking ...turns the gymnasium into a dollar-earning auditorium. 
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pays for itself as you use it 


Brunswick Folding Gymnasium Seating soon pays for 
itself in convenience and earning capacity. It lets students 
use every inch of activity space. And it quickly converts 
the gym into an auditorium for paid-admission events. 
Besides gym seating, Brunswick makes folding partitions, 
stages, basketball backstops, wardrobes and closet walls. 
Brunswick School Furniture includes chairs, desks, tables, 
cabinets...everything for the classroom. All offer 
a unique combination of advanced features and quality 
exclusives you'll find in no other line. 


Complete Flexibility: Brunswick folding 
equipment and furniture makes every area of the school 
multi-purpose. 
too. And Brunswick furniture is the only stacking line. 
It moves, nests, stores, and groups in countless combina- 
tions. You’ll find Brunswick as ideal for after-school uses 
as for schoolday activities. The company pioneered the 
concept of flexibility ...and is now taking the lead in 
further advances. No other line can offer such proof- 
in-use by hundreds of schools throughout the country. 


It saves space, cuts maintenance costs, 


Functional Beauty: Brunswick’s unique com- 
bination of flexibility and beauty makes classrooms living 
rooms for learning. Functional designs and harmonious 
colors create surroundings that actually improve teacher 
and pupil efficiency. See the beauty of Brunswick furni- 
ture and equipment at neighboring schools, and get the 
opinions of other school authorities. They can tell you 
that the Brunswick line is an investment in beauty... 
the perfect partner for modern teaching methods. 


Rugged Construction: Many manufacturers 
have found inspiration in Brunswick’s designs. But 
Brunswick quality is unique. No other line is engineered 
and constructed with such careful attention to quality. 
Every piece of Brunswick equipment is built as an invest- 
ment... not merely a purchase. From concept to small- 
est detail, Brunswick furniture is rich with quality exclu- 
sives. Your representative can explain in detail how 
Brunswick is built for years of trouble-free use. 


Dependable Service: Brunswick regards 
service as ‘‘quality in action’’. Your representative’s serv- 
ice begins, not ends, when you buy. He is always on call. 
And Brunswick is the only line offering both folding 
equipment and furniture. You buy from a single depend- 
able source ... know exactly where to turn for service. 
Brunswick backs every sale with a quality reputation 
that has been bright for 112 years. 

For complete information, write to The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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the investment line 











Try this 
American Blower 
refers to: 


oe Vocabulary 
—_ | ae 


(d) temperature : HINT: NESBITT SYNCRETIZER with WindeOeLine 


prov ides perfect thermal comfort! 


ther mal 





THE CORRECT ANSWER is “of or pertaining to free from heat-robbing cold surfaces or chilling 
heat,’ and thermal comfort in your classrooms is downdrafts that strain your heating system! For 
assured when you install the attractive Nesbitt full information about the fuel-saving Nesbitt 
Syncretizer with Wind*O*Line Radiation. “package,” contact our nearest branch office, or 

write: American Blower Division of American- 

You see, not only does the Syncretizer warm Sor anes _§. GG : 

' f Standard, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: Canadian 
downdrafts, but it also automatically blends the oa , ea 
: nts : Sirocco products, Windsor, Ont. 

proper amount of fresh outside air with room air, 
to keep classroom climate healthy and comfortable. 
Extending from both sides of the Syncretizer, 
Wind*OrLine’s finned tubes radiate a thermal 
blanket the length of the sill. 


Result: well-heated and -ventilated classrooms, 
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and Feel the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 
Gym Floors 





While many factors contribute to Kreolite’s 
durable beauty, its resiliency is one of its most 
outstanding qualities. Kreolite Flexible Strip End 
Grain Wood Block Floors actually feel resilient, 
and they resist wear that would quickly age 
other type flooring. 


This resilient feature helps to cushion feet, 
lessens fatigue and being splinter-proof, 
Kreolite gym floors are safer. 


Whether you are replacing an old floor in a gym, 
for a multi-purpose room or school shop, or 
planning flooring for a new building, get all 
the facts on Kreolite’s many money saving 
advantages .. . Write Today. 
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END GRAIN FLOORING 
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THE TUNER Division of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. is housed in this 


modern building. 


A VARIETY OF HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS for the television industry 


are manufactured by Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


“Our Salional System 
saves us‘*31,600 a year... 


pays for itself every 11 months 


“The television industry has grown 
tremendously in a relatively short 
period of time. To provide an ac- 
counting set-up flexible enough to 
absorb this expansion, we installed a 
National System,’’ writes C. F. 
Clapham, controller of Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc. “Our Nationals have 
done the job—and saved thousands 
of dollars for us in the process! 
“The accounting department at 
Sarkes Tarzian uses Nationals to do 
a variety of jobs. Among the most 
important of these is broadcast ac- 
counting which our National System 
handles with speed and accuracy. We 
also use Nationals for accounts pay- 


able, general ledger and payroll. Our 
National Accounting Machines per- 
form these jobs efficiently and eco- 
nomically, greatly reducing the 
amount of time and effort ordinarily 
required for them. And because our 
Nationals are so easy to operate, they 
make it easier for us to train new 
personnel, too. 

“‘By increasing the efficiency of our 
operation, our National System saves 
us at least $31,600 a year, pays for 
itself every 11 months!” 


—C. F. Clapham, 


controller of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


!” 


THIS NATIONAL CLASS “31” handles even the most complex accounting jobs 
with maximum efficiency and speed, 


—Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Your business, too, can profit from the 
greater economy made possible by a Na- 
tional System. Nationals pay for themselves 
quickly through the savings they make for 
you, then return a handsome yearly profit. 
For complete information, call your nearby 
National representative today. 
You'll find him listed in the ime 
yellow pages of your phone book. 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








From the American Seating family 


of fine school furniture 


Here is a chair whose construction resembles that of a bridge. 
It is our No. 540 Classmate Chair. Post-and-girder, welded- 
steel construction assures great strength and long life—under 
hardest use. 

In the comfort department, it excels. Large compound-curved 
seat is curved from side to side, as well as from front to back. 
Front edge is fully rolled to accommodate wider range of occu- 


pant sizes. Deep-curved back adjusts automatically on con- 


cealed pivots. 

Back braces are offset for extra roominess. Ball-joint, rubber- 
cushioned glides self-align with floor. It’s built in NINE seat 
heights—for kindergarten through college. Ask the American 


Seating man. 





From the American Seating family 


of fine school furniture 


No. 140 Classmate Table 


This is the biggest advance in school 
tables in 25 years! It is the silicone- 
floating glide. Available only on Amer- 
ican Seating Classmate tables, these 
hardened-steel, electroplated glides ad- 
just themselves automatically to the 
slightest uneveness in floors. This per- 
manently eliminates table “‘rock’”’ and 
noise. 

It also makes both learning and teach- 
ing easier. Little wonder that this 


exclusive American Seating FIRST is 


popular with school authorities, teach- 


ers, parents and students. You'll like 
it, too. 

Ask your American Seating repre- 
sentative for a demonstration of this 
and other features, including extra 
leg and chair room provided by the 


pedestal standards. 


AMERICAN 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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Looking Forward 


A Compliment and Challenge 


OINCIDENT with its centennial celebration, the 

National Education Association reports an all- 
time high in membership, with more than 700,000 
enrolled. 

This achievement is an occasion for rejoicing on 
the part of the N.E.A., but it also is an occasion for 
realistic thinking about its organization and services 
as it enters its second century. 

With 54 per cent of all teachers now enrolled, 
what is the prospect for a continuing increase in the 
next decade? There are some who never join any 
professional organization. It is not likely that many 
members will be recruited from those who have 
joined the A.F.T. or are members of private and 
parochial school groups. This percentage, however, 
hardly amounts to more than 17 per cent of all the 
teachers. Reliable statistics are not available, but it 
is currently estimated that private and parochial 
schools have from 11 to 12 per cent of the total 
teaching profession and the A.F.T. membership is 
in the neighborhood of 5 per cent. 

If you haven't been confused by these estimates, 
you will observe that there still is a potential 29 
per cent of public school teachers who are not affili- 
ated with any national group. 

Prospects for a continuing increase in N.E.A. mem- 
bership are inherent in a number of factors: More 
teachers are reaching professional maturity and eco- 
nomic security, thanks to higher salaries, consolida- 
tion of small districts into larger units, and greater 
opportunities for the Negro teacher. 

Another big factor is the increasing ability of the 
N.E.A. to serve the profession, through its new 
building, larger staff, and increased revenues. 

Will the 100 per cent increase in annual dues, 
from $5 to $10, cause a loss in membership? The 
answer depends upon what is done with this potential 
$3 million increase in revenues. If a generous portion 
of this sum is spent for an all-out program of in- 
terpreting public education and for other services 
that do not compete with state association programs, 
the N.E.A. can expect the continued support of a 
majority of this nation’s teachers. 

But as the membership of the National Education 
Association becomes synonymous with the enroll- 
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ment in state associations, there also results a greater 
duplication of services, especially in publications, 
field work, and teacher welfare. Recent years have 
seen progress in defining the respective areas of 
logical interest for state associations and the national 
organization, but much remains to be done. 

The N.E.A. is indebted to state organizations for 
much of its membership promotion. The willingness 
of state groups to work for unified membership obli- 
gates the national organization to recognize that 
the state association is the basic unit for the teaching 
profession in the same manner that education itself 
is primarily a function of the state. 

And so, the ever increasing membership of the 
national association is both a compliment and a 
challenge—a challenge to discover and sponsor those 
services which can best and most appropriately be 
provided by a national organization. 


There Are Other Ways 
HIS idea will be denounced and denied, because 
it is not derived from a scientific sampling. But 

we think you will get the same answers if you will 
visit quietly and confidentially with teachers that you 
know, as we have during the past several weeks. 

Our contention also will be viewed with alarm 
by the professional campaigner who insists that the 
shortage of classroom teachers has to be based pri- 
marily on one cause, namely, low salaries. 

Monetary compensation still is a big factor, but 
we have been told again and again by conscientious 
and capable teachers that they are discouraged most 
by the frustrating conditions under which they are 
expected to teach. Said one fifth grade teacher: 

“We're tired of wrestling with kids. The problem 
of discipline makes our life hectic in spite of the 
fact that we love children and enjoy teaching.” 

Others referred to the physical hardship involved 
in trying to teach in poorly lighted and poorly 
ventilated rooms, and especially the problem of 
trying tO maintain reasonable behavior in classrooms 
where youngsters hardly have space to turn around, 
much less to move around as growing human beings 
should. Other comments were such as these: 

“We want a superintendent who will not sit on 
both sides of the fence, who will not tell the board 
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and P.T.A. one thing and give us teachers a different 
song and dance.” 

“We want administration and supervision that 
will become acquainted with our problems _first- 
hand in the classroom and will help us meet these 
problems.” 

We talked primarily to teachers in the large cities 
and suburban areas, and it could well be that inade- 
quate salaries still are a chief worry for teachers in 
many areas that are less fortunate economically. 

But please don’t take our word for it. Don't 
expect, either, that teachers will tell the superin- 
tendent or his representative exactly how they feel 
or think. If you really want to discover the morale 
of your school system, provide some means whereby 
teachers can express themselves anonymously, with- 
out fear of identification or recrimination—and also 
without being exploited by the professional organizer. 

Of course, the teacher wants a salary increase. 
But there are other ways that he can be compen- 
sated, too. He wants some of the satisfactions and 
rewards that more salary cannot buy. 


For the Nonacademic 
| jean atiatctiet ts the standard curriculum to 


heip the nonacademic child will not suffice, 
warns a recently completed study by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The study, based upon observations by 356 prin- 
North 


declares that “schoolmen are generally aware of the 


cipals in the Central Association group, 
problems presented in educating nonacademic pupils 
but few of them have made significant progress in 
solving these problems.” 

The nonacademic pupil is defined as the child 
“who fails to learn effectively by means of the usual 
This classification includes the 
learner, and the 
educable mentally retarded. These are the children 


teaching methods.” 
educationally retarded, the slow 


who often are described as lazy or shiftless and who 
frequently become discipline problems or drop-outs. 

The N.C.A. report is specific in its recommenda- 
tions. The obvious first step is to identify such 
pupils both as to characteristics and number. This 
can be accomplished rather effectively by tests and 
observation. 

The big question then is: How can the school 
“develop situations which will interest these children 
and give them feelings of belonging and success’? 

Suitable content for the curriculum and appro- 
priate teaching methods cannot be evolved until the 
school reaches some agreement as to causes of the 
pupil's failure to learn effectively. Research seems 
to agree that this lack of mental initiative “is empha- 
sized by an inability to solve problems, to analyze, 


or to reach decisions.” These children have limited 


powers of self-direction, have short attention and 


concentration spans, and have difficulty forming 
associations between words and ideas or in recog- 
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nizing familiar elements in new situations. Conse- 
quently, teaching by symbols and generalizations 
must be minimized. Instead, the curricular emphasis 
will be on “social adjustment, occupational self- 
sufficiency, and citizenship preparation. Effective 
teaching will be accomplished through concrete 
experiences and practical applications.” 

These considerations make it evident that ordinary 
good teaching just isn’t enough, although many of 
the accepted principles of good teaching will apply. 
The teacher of a nonacademic pupil must have an 
abundant supply of patience and a great concern for 
the personality and the individual development of 
this slow learner. Such teachers are not easily or 
quickly found. Most of them will be developed 
through a program of inservice training in the school 
district. 

Meeting the needs of the nonacademic child is a 
problem that the administrator cannot sidestep, offer- 
ing the excuse that he doesn’t have the funds or 
personnel. The nonacademic pupil in the typical 
classroom slows down the entire group, wears out 
the teacher, and often involves the school in serious 
problems with parents and the community. 

Failure to meet the situation denies the very 
purpose of public education. As the study points 
out, “the slow learners, the mentally retarded, and 
the educationally retarded can benefit from the right 
type of education and become useful participating 
citizens. The educational program should help fit 
these pupils for entering into adult life and assuming 
the consequent responsibilities of citizenship and 
family life.” 

Copies of the study may be obtained at nominal 
cost from the secretary of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, Charles W. Boardman, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


Quotable 


[™ ONLY ninety, but had I another life to live, I 

would elect again to be a teacher. I readily admit 
that teachers’ salaries, on the average, are much too 
low, retirement allowances woefully inadequate, ten- 
ure much less secure than it ought to be. But exactly 
the same indictments can be leveled at almost all 
other public services, where values can never be 
measured by monetary compensation. 

“I do not regard teaching as a sacrifice. It has 
been so stimulating, challenging and highly satis- 
fying that I have never wished to change my occupa- 
tion, nor have I regretted encouraging young people 
co join me in it. I would like another 70 year shift.” 
—FREDERICK E. BOLTON, dean emeritus, College of 
Education, University of Washington, in an article 
in the June Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“ We Lotter 
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Milwaukee public schools are giving 
emotionally disturbed children 
a chance to find security in the 


classroom and among peers 


Often listless and withdrawn, the disturbed child 
can’t adapt to school. School must adapt itself 


to him, providing special classroom, relaxed and 


understanding teacher, flexible schedule, individ- 


valized instruction, and warm, sustained interest. 


Consider the Emotionally Disturbed Child 


ELDEN A. BOND 


Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools 


HE Milwaukee public school sys- 

tem has a plan for helping emo- 
tionally disturbed children. It is not 
primarily a therapeutic project. Rather 
it is am attempt to teach troubled 
children in an environment so calm- 
ing and so relaxed that learning be- 
comes possible for them. The therapy 
comes from private (or public) psy- 
chiatrists under whose care each such 
child has been placed by parents, by 
the school, or by the courts. The 
classroom’s part in therapy is to give 
youngsters a find 
emotional security in a social and a 


these chance to 
learning situation. 

Into this fairly new research proj- 
ect has gone a great deal of coopera- 
tive planning and a great deal of 
money. It is costing around $800 per 
pupil per year. Yet what is $800 a 
pupil for a year or two or three com- 
pared with the cost to the state of 
feeding and housing one prison in- 
mate during a life sentence? If we 
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in Milwaukee by our program prevent 
only one major crime against society, 
we shall feel repaid for the effort and 
expense of our research service for 
disturbed children. As it logically 
should, the state bears two-thirds of 
the expense. 

The emotional development of the 
child begins in his home, and his home 
is always a major factor in his adjust- 
ment. The school also affects the child’s 
emotional life in many ways. Without 
question, schools can do more than 
they now do to further the emotional 
development of all school children. 

Milwaukee, like many other cities, 
has services for the blind, the par- 
tially sighted, the deaf, the mentally 
retarded, the severely mentally handi- 
capped, the crippled, and those with 
speech disorders. Its divisions of pupil 
personnel and special education com- 
prise 10 psychologists, 30 social work- 
ers, a psychiatric social worker, and 
a half-time psychiatrist, with a total 


budget in excess of $700,000 a year. 
Altogether, some 6000 of the school 
population of 85,000 children benefit 
from special services. But we knew we 
were not doing the complete job we 
might be doing. 

Two years ago we made a survey of 
the numbers of emotionally malad- 
justed children within our elementary 
More than 2000 
children were judged by teachers to 


school population. 


have from moderate to severe emo- 
tional difficulty. Of this number, near- 
ly 200 of our fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade children were considered so dis- 
turbed that their needs could not be 
met within the regular classrooms. 

A full and careful study was made 
The 
studies were followed by consultations 


of each of these 200 children. 


with parents, teachers, principals and 
specialized personnel. As a result of 
the intensive exchange of understand- 
ings, much good accrued to many of 
these disturbed children. A child in 
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difhculty can often profit from care- 
ful and enlightened appraisal and from 
that help him 
hurdle, solve a problem, or relate to a 


suggestions over a 
tamily member or other associate. In- 
rehabilitate 
some children so that it was possible 


deed, we were able to 
tor them to take their places in their 
regular classrooms. 
Then we set up a self-contained 
classroom experiment to explore the 
possibility of teaching severely dis- 
classroom-like 


turbed children in a 


setting Eight boys of ages 10 to 12 
made up our first class group. All were 
of normal mental ability. All were 
All were under the 
Under 


our plan each boy would present a 


severely disturbed 


care of private psychiatrists. 
different type of problem so that sev- 
eral kinds of emotional difficulty could 
be studied. 

Each of these eight boys had a par- 
ticular personal problem so severe that 
regular classroom attendance was not 
possible. Some of them had already 
trouble with the law. Later 


had any 


one of them, under a regular school 
program, would be likely to wander 
out of the classroom and in his idle 
time be tempted to steal tires or auto- 
mobile accessories, the first step into 
a possible life of crime and social re- 
jection. It was not possible for some 
of these troubled youngsters to sit 
still in a classroom. They would dis- 
turb others and create an almost un- 
teachers 

would 


bearable confusion for the 
their Others 
sit withdrawn and listless, not taking 


and classmates. 


part in class and playground activities. 


STARTED WITH EIGHT BOYS 


We decided at the outset to confine 
this first group to eight children of 
one sex. Boys were the logical choice 
as our survey showed that the teachers 
believe that many more boys than 
girls of this age group are emotionally 
troubled. We decided not to take boys 
with evidences of psychosis, serious 
sex aberration, or such excessively 
aggressive behavior as to threaten the 
well-being of other children. Nor did 


OBJECT TEACHING. These boys have severe emotional problems. Their 
teacher, Harold Knuth, is keeping their attention by object teaching. 
Thus they learn to pay attention, as there is a minimum of distraction 
stimuli in their special isolated classroom. The climate of the room is 
highly permissive. When tensions begin to build up, these pupils are 
taken to the playground or to the industrial arts shop or are led into a 
different type of experience by their calm and skillful young teacher. 


we want to include children with 
physical or neurological handicaps. We 
thought it best to take only boys 
whose parents were willing to cooper- 
ate, who were under the care of pri- 
vate psychiatrists, and who were avail- 
able to the school. 

We located a classroom apart from 
the regular classrooms in one of the 
elementary schools. It is always difh- 
cult to find appropriate space for 
ventures in special education because 
the physical requirements differ from 
those of a regular classroom in one 
or more respects. In this case, the 
classroom had to be in an elementary 
school, but it had to be isolated from 
the other children. Too, the room had 
to be free of physical hazards, such 
as high windows from which a child 
might jump. 

From several applicants who wished 
to teach the class, we chose a capable, 
understanding and relaxed young man, 
Harold Knuth. For a time he visited 
the Orthogenic School in Chicago, a 
school for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. He received indoctrination from 
variuus Milwaukee community agen- 
cies, including the Milwaukee County 
Guidance Clinic. 

We made available to this teacher 
case history data on each boy, includ- 
ing material from the private psy- 
chiatrist and from our department of 
special education, as well as the report 
on his complete physical examination. 
Thus the teacher was well acquainted 
with each child before he began to 
work with him. During the first sev- 
eral days he worked with three boys 
only. Gradually, over a period of three 
weeks, the class group was expanded 
to eight. 


PHYSICAL HAZARDS REMOVED 
At all times we tried to 
physical hazards. At the 
equipped the classroom with carpenter 
benches and tools. In a short time 
several unfortunate incidents occurred, 
so we had to remove the carpentry 
equipment and put in several types 
of arts and crafts materials. All the 
while the teacher was broadening reg- 
ular school activities to meet the par- 
ticular academic need of each boy. 
We were determined that at no time 
was the program to be 

slighted. 

The teacher of this Class 
room, as we term it, is not bound by 
a regular school routine as are the 
other teachers. When the atmosphere 
begins to “tense,” the teacher takes 


remove 
outset we 


academic 


“E” class- 
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the boys to the playground or to the 
industrial arts shop, or starts a differ- 
ent type of experience. To meet the 
emotional moods and needs of each 
child each day, the day's events are 
kept flexible. 

The boys seem to profit from pat- 
tern-design work requiring meticulous 
concentration; this includes weaving 
and mosaic work. At times, clay mod- 
eling appears particularly relaxing to 
A piece of clay 
do little 


some of the boys. 


thrown room will 
damage, yet it may relieve a tension 
and permit greater emotional comfort. 


At all times, the climate of the room 


across a 


is highly permissive. The teacher grad- 
ually leads the boys toward acceptable 
The ulti- 
is to return each child to 


classroom rules of conduct 
mate aim 
a regular classroom. (They are not 
necessarily returned to their nearest 
classroom but go to a room with a 
teacher who has a special interest and 
some inservice training in meeting the 
emotional needs of such disturbed 
children. ) 

Our major purpose is to give indi- 
vidualized instruction, but 
tionably we provide therapeutic expe- 
riences. The therapeutic work is an 


unques- 


adjunct to the program of therapy 
the private psychiatrist carries out with 
each child. Thus, each boy receives an 
instructional that 
is related to his problems. The boys’ 
parents as a group meet once a month 


program in school 
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GROUP TEACHING (above). These children have learning problems. 
Some of them are emotionally disturbed. Theona Hatzi, the teacher, per- 
mits use of distraction materials but knows each child’s tolerance level. 


INDIVIDUAL TEACHING (below). These boys, in Lakeside Children’s Cen- 
ter, tend to be rejected children. They have mild to severe problems. 
Bettie Lange, a public school teacher, lets each work at his own rate. 


with the teacher and the school psy- 
chiatrist to gain common understand- 
ings so that they will be working 
toward like objectives. 

During the first year of our project, 
three boys were able to return to 
regular classrooms. One boy had to 
be placed in a home where he gets 
care 24 hours a day. Four new boys 
were admitted to the group. 

Perhaps someone is thinking that 
children whose behavior is unaccept- 
able or even dangerous to class and 


classroom might better be taught at 
their homes by a visiting teacher 
This we had long been doing. The 
visiting teacher enters the home twice 
a week for one hour of lessons. But 
this opportunity for learning is scarce- 
ly adequate. Even more uncommend- 
able, it doesn’t get the child away from 
the mother, so that she can build up 
her recuperative powers or turn her 
attention to other problems of the 
home. And the child may need des- 
perately to get away from the home, 
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which is often the base of his social 
maladjustment. 

Now to meet the needs of children 
less severely disturbed, Milwaukee has 
additional “B” classes. These classes 
are staffed by teachers oriented to spe- 
cial education. The pupil-teacher ratio 
is 16 to 1. This enables the teacher to 
devote more time than is usual to the 
study of each child. The children get 
good academic instruction but, more 
important, they get a chance to be 
successful in certain ways and to 
achieve the emotional security that 
each of these socially and emotionally 
disturbed children so sorely needs. 
for our “B” 


So much classrooms. 


Now to our regular classes. 


PROGRAM INCLUDES PREVENTION 


To lessen the number of disturbed 
children in our school population, the 
teachers in the regular classrooms en- 
gage in preventive activities and pro- 
cedures. Our teachers attend inservice 
training courses in good mental health 
practices. Three such courses scheduled 
for next fall are 
chological Tests,” and both a begin- 


“Interpreting Psy- 


ning and an advanced section on “Mil- 
waukee’s Welfare Resources.” Often 
teachers participate in conferences on 
mental health with other community 
agencies. Always during the school 
day, they comfort troubled children 
by teaching them how to face and 
meet their problems. 

Take the case of Johnny, any 8 or 
9 year old boy sitting on a hard, un- 
padded elementary school seat three 
rows from the nearest window in a 
class group of 35. Much of the time, 
Johnny is interested and is working 
with his class, but occasionally he 


experiences discomfort. His teacher, 


alert to Johnny's emotional needs, 
applies a curative process by helping 
him clarify and meet his goals. Or 
by suggesting a story he might read. 
Or by giving him a challenging prob- 
lem to do. Or by sending him out 
to play. 

Going to school is serious business 
for Johnny. He has great need to 
achieve. He has, as well, great need 
for the comfort and security he gains 
from being a contributing member of 
group. Each day Johnny 
grows toward emotional maturity. 

Our teachers realize how vital and 
important they are in the lives of the 
“Johnnies” whom they teach as they 
apply remedial and curative processes, 
as they relieve tensions, and as they 
shift children about to change the 
inter-dynamics of groups of children. 
Our teachers know that, like all be- 
havior, emotional behavior is learned. 
Emotional behavior is learned as chil- 


his class 


dren engage in the pursuits of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic in school 
and as they engage in family life in 
the home and in the life of their peers 


on the playground. An ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure, 
both financially and _ psychologically.’ 
Probably the basic task of the public 
school in a program of mental health 
is accomplished in the regular class- 


room in preventing emotional dis- 
ablement. Before putting such a pro- 
gram as Milwaukee’s into actual prac- 
tice, a school system must set up 
standards of acceptance. We recom- 
mend the following: 

1. All children in the class should 
be of one sex. 

2. All the children should be under 
psychiatric care. 


3. Parents should wish their child 


Friendly, stimulating instruction 
leads children to become contrib- 
uting members of class group. This 
leads toward emotional maturity. 
Vernon Schumacher is the teacher. 


to be part of the program and should 
be willing to cooperate with it. 

4. The children should be within 
a certain definite age bracket. We 
chose the ages of 10 to 13 because 
children of this age can ride public 
transportation to a central classroom. 
Too, in this period of approaching 
adolescence, children are better off 
with their peers. 

5. The school should be prepared 
to deal with a fluctuating number of 
children. The class may drop to three 
or four pupils during the year, because 
the psychiatrist may recommend that 
certain students either go back to 
regular school or be given 24 hour 
care. Too, the classes may build up 
during the year. 


BEFORE YOU START A PROGRAM 

On the basis of our experience, we 
make the following suggestions to 
school administrators who have begun 
thinking in terms of the emotionally 
disturbed child: 

1. Don't attempt such a program 
without a going psychological service, 
a social worker service, and a_psy- 
chiatric consultant. 

2. Be able to define the limits of 
such a program. Our decision was 
that all pupils be of average ability 
or above. They should have a per- 
manent teacher who is relaxed and 
calm and who is dedicated to work 
of this type. Our preference is for 
a man teacher of emotionally disturbed 
boys. Keep the pupil-teacher ratio no 
higher than 1 to 10. Don't expect 
the pupils to be bound closely by a 
regular schedule so that they become 
problems in school. (Our pupils ar- 
rive half an hour later than the regular 
pupils; leave half an hour earlier; 
spend their lunch hour and _ recesses 
attended by their teacher.) 

3. Try to get state aid. In the Mil- 
waukee experiment the state carries 
two-thirds of the cost. If state aid can’t 
be had, better not start. 

4. Be sure that the doctors in the 
community are behind the project. 
It is well, too, if local service clubs 
are aware of the need. (In Milwaukee 
we have been offered the help of 
service club groups but have not ac- 
cepted it so as to incur no obligation 
to them.) The community as a whole 
must understand the underlying social 
problem and be ready to work at 
eliminating it. (In Milwaukee, the 
public is behind us, but it realizes that 
at the present time we can only skim 
the surface. + 
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Spiritual Values Can Be Taught 


GEORGE V. HALL and THOMAS E. WALT 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction 


and Supervisor of Instruction, Respectively 


rere values, including study 
of sacred literature, are a part of 
the curriculum in the San Diego city 
schools. Citizens in general, along with 
leaders of the great religious faiths, 
accept the program because they had 
a hand in shaping it. 

This enviable state of affairs didn’t 
happen overnight; in fact, it didn’t 
“happen.” Rather it “took place” after 
long and careful planning, and only 
now are revised teaching guides on 
moral and spiritual education being 
distributed to the schools. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS’ EFFORT 


Last November our board of educa- 
tion approved final revision of two 
teaching guides for moral and spiritual 
education to be used in elementary and 
secondary schools. Their approval cul- 
minated a school-community effort that 
began in the fall of 1951. 

The committee formed in 1951 was 
composed of 17 community and 12 
school representatives. Members of this 
school-community advisory committee 
on moral and spiritual education were 
neither clergymen nor designated rep- 
resentatives from any religious group 
or faith. Although both community 
and school members were affiliated 
with various religious groups, each 
member spoke only for himself. 


The beginning of this program was de- 
scribed in The NATION’S SCHOOLS for De- 
cember 


1949. 
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San Diego City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


This committee was charged with 
the responsibility of finding out what 
more the schools could do in moral 
and spiritual education. Members soon 
learned that a great deal had already 
been done. As early as 1943, the board 
of education had adopted a suggestion 
that a specific educational program to 
foster character development and 
growth in moral and spiritual values 
be developed. At the time this resolu- 
tion was adopted, board members em- 
phasized that they were merely pro- 
viding a way of unifying the good 
work in character education that had 
always been done in San Diego schools. 

As a result of this action by the 
board in 1943, several groups of teach- 
ers and principals made an effort to 
bring together promising practices in 
character education. A mimeographed 
bulletin titled “Character Education in 
the San Diego Elementary Schools,” 
which was published the following year, 
described activities and procedures. 


COPIES SENT OVERSEAS 

Four years later, “Character Educa- 
tion” was succeeded by a publication 
titled “Spiritual Values.” This book 
summarized existing practices and sug- 
gested additional activities for develop- 
ment of spiritual values. Because the 
book was the result of a cooperative 
districtwide effort, it portrayed an ex- 
cellent program in action. Later, copies 
of this book were purchased by the 





After six years of school-community effort, 
character education based on moral and 
spiritual values has a planned place in the 


curriculum of the San Diego public schools 





United States Department of State and 
distributed to information libraries in 
major foreign cities throughout the 
world as representative of fine pro- 
grams in the United States. 

The school-community committee 
that met in 1951 felt that excellent 
progress had been made but that there 
was still a long way to go. Little or no 
time was wasted on preliminaries. All 
members worked toward planning a 
more extensive and effective program. 

This committee’s report contained a 
number of recommendations, which 
were reviewed with clergymen of the 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
Their suggestions were taken into con- 
sideration before the completed report 
was presented to the board. 

The recommendations presented and 
adopted by the board on Oct. 14, 1952, 
set up a pattern of guidelines for a 
moral and spiritual education program. 
According to this pattern, certain steps 
were to be taken immediately, while 
others were to wait for further action. 
For instance, the committee felt that 
procedures should be outlined as soon 
as possible for teaching about religion 
and developing reverence for God. 
However, it was agreed that the recom- 
mendations pertaining to Bible read- 
ing and devotional exercises be post- 
poned for further consideration. 

Approval by the board in October 
1952 made it possible to have two 
teachers released from teaching assign- 
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ments to prepare guides for elementary 


and secondary schools. These two 
guides suggested ways in which moral 
and spiritual activities could be in- 
corporated into the regular instruc- 
tional program at all grade levels and 
subject areas 

The two guides, designated as Part I, 
were prepared in January 1953. The 
teachers who prepared them visited 
classes and discovered activities to in- 


into the thus 


corporate guides, and 
the guides became a compilation of the 
best practices already in effect. They 
served the purpose of informing all 
teachers regarding the most effective 

tivities 

In the fall of 
called for the 
school-community com- 


board of 


reestablish- 


1955, the 
education 
ment of the 
mittee on moral and spiritual educa- 
Highly complimentary of the 
work done by the 1951-52 committee, 


c10n 


the board called on the new committee 


to complete the next steps, which 


would include Bible reading and de- 
votional exercises. 
The 


sisting again of both community and 


reestablished committee, con- 
school representatives, worked through- 
out the 1955-56 school year. Working 
concurrently but as a separate group, 
representative clergymen met to dis- 
cuss items under consideration by the 
regular committee and to suggest ac- 
tion. Two persons, the chairman and 
one community representative, worked 


with both groups. 


COMPROMISES WORKED OUT 
Gradually, through discussion, it be- 
came apparent that a meeting ground 
could be achieved by compromise. One 
of the great stumbling blocks, “Bible 
reading,” was replaced with the term 
use of sacred literature in the schools.” 
The committee that 
writings (including the Bible) could 
materials and 


believed sacred 


be used as reference 
should be available in the school library 


Young people need to understand the importance of religious worship 
in community life, San Diego citizens believe. A school-community com- 
mittee on moral and spiritual education worked out a pattern of guide- 
lines. Working concurrently, but as a separate group, representative 


clergymen met to consider 


the various items and to suggest action. 


and, when appropriate, in classroom 
reference collections. 

The committee also believed that 
the schools could legally permit stu- 
dents to: 

Use sacred writings in preparing re- 
search projects and in selecting ma- 
terial to be quoted in individual papers 
or oral reports, talks or dramatic pres- 
entations and programs. 

Discuss, in a general way, the Bible 
and other sacred writings in terms of 
their influence on English and Ameri- 
can literature. 

Study specific passages of the Bible 
or other sacred literature because of 
their eloquence or poetic beauty. 

Use sacred writings, including the 
Bible, as reference materials for the 
purpose of assisting students in under- 
standing the sources of many literary 
allusions and many ideas assumed to 
be known by all cultured people in 
our country. 

Recognize that the sacred writings 
are among the sources of our beliefs 
on good moral behavior and the stand- 
ards for our individual and national 
character. 

Read verses or passages from the 
Bible to classes, or in assemblies, when 





RELIGION 


way 
What is religion ?} + By 
* 


Moral _ basis for | 
civilization ? | 
Laws have 
religious base 
doing right 


sideration 


ls Christianity 
worth saving ? 
what. does it 
Har ? 
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appropriate to a special occasion and 
as an incidental part of the talk or 


activity. 

Many practices in regard to the use 
of sacred literature the committee felt 
would be illegal. These were carefully 
listed in the report 


PRACTICES CONSIDERED ILLEGAL 

These were (1) daily reading of 
verses of the Bible by teachers or 
students in class; (2) any regular prac- 
tice of having Bible readings as a part 
of the established school function, as 
at all school assemblies; (3) teachers’ 
readings from the Bible or other 
sacred literature as sources of authority 
in instruction related to character de- 
velopment; (4) requiring students to 
read portions of the Bible to prepare 
assignments given to classes or groups; 
(5) single version of Bible in library 
or classroom reference collections; (6) 
requiring any teacher to make specific 
use of the Bible or any other sacred 
writing. 

In regard to devotional exercises, 
the committee believed that the schools 
had the right to: 
poems ofr 


Use establish 


spiritual values or to 


songs to 


set the stage 
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Study about the great religions gives young people a deeper under- 
standing of our cultural development, San Diego educators believe. The 
legal stumbling block was “Bible reading” in the classroom. When this 
concept was changed to “use of sacred literature” as reference mate- 
rials in the schools, many board and parental hurdles were cleared. 
Agreements were reached gradually and by means of compromises. 


for other worth-while activities in the 
development of character. 

Permit individual students or teach- 
ers to use nonsectarian (or all-sectarian ) 
invocations at appropriate times. 

Provide a time for silent prayer. 

Develop and use nonsectarian graces 
for appropriate occasions. 

Permit individual students to give 
prayers as a part of occasional special 
programs. 


OTHER PRACTICES FORBIDDEN 


In addition to listing those activities 
that could be carried on, the com- 
mittee also carefully listed those that 
could not be utilized. These included: 
(1) daily prayers or prayers at most 
occasions of a particular type; (2) 
required participation in prayers or 
use of any grace or other type of de- 
votional ritual; (3) permission to one 
group of students to give individual 
prayers or invocations for any occasions 


except as other groups have the same 
opportunity. 

In addition to the sections on sacred 
literature and devotional exercises, the 
committee decided to include a state- 
ment on common beliefs related to 
moral and spiritual values prepared 
with the assistance of the committee 
of clergymen. It outlined certain be- 
liefs common to the great religious 
faiths. The purpose was to provide 
guidance for individual teachers as 
they planned classroom character edu- 
Cation activities. 

With the acceptance 
mittee’s work by the board, there will 
be a revision of the present guides 


of the com- 


(Part 1) to moral and spiritual educa- 
tion. The areas pertaining to Bible 
reading and devotional exercises can 
now be completed, and the statement 
pertaining to common beliefs will be 
added. The revised guides will be dis- 


tributed to all schools. + 
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Administrative Leadership 


Is a Question of Style 


Teachers’ definition of “good” leader 


may not correlate with efficient management 


MELVIN SEEMAN 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 


+ VERYBODY in the school busi- 
ness would like to be able to 
answer the question, “What makes a 
good school leader?” And since nearly 
everybody is in the school business— 
parents, children and community citi- 
zens, as well as school people—the an- 
swer to the question is important. 

I don’t propose to answer the ques- 
tion exactly, because it can’t be an- 
swered right now. It can only be ap- 
proached. One reason for this is that 
the goals that a good school leader is 
supposed to be realizing can be 
viewed from so many different stand- 
points, and are so long-range in char- 
acter, that it is difficult to put your 
finger on a set of criteria and say, if 
the leader advances these things, he’s a 
good leader. The schools are engaged 
in the task of developing sound citi- 
zenship, academic skills or personality 
adjustment, and these things are both 
harder to measure and more disagreed 
upon than bombing efficiency in an air 
crew or productivity in a shop. 


STEP-BY-STEP APPROACH 


Knowing that there’s no easy an- 
swer simply means that we have to de- 
rive a step-by-step hard answer. I want 

This research was conducted as a part 
of the Ohio State Leadership Studies, a 
large scale research program under the gen- 
eral supervision of Carroll L. Shartle. The 
research was assisted by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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to describe one of those steps: an in- 
vestigation of the leadership quality of 
school superintendents in 26 school 
systems in Ohio. 

The question to be answered is 
this: Is there any connection between 
the school head’s leadership style (the 
way he behaves as a school administra- 
tor) and what the official records say 
about his school system? Clearly, we 
have to distinguish between two quite 
different kinds of criteria for judging 
the quality of leadership: (1) the 
judgment that is provided when we 
ask people who work with the leader 
how good he is; (2) the kind of “out- 
side” criteria that tell us, independent 
of the insider's subjective judgment, 
whether the leader is achieving the 
state of affairs that is wanted. 

We are chiefly interested here in the 
second kind of information, and since 
we have said that such measures are 
hard to come by, we shall have to set- 
tle for some gross approximations. 

The fact is that, annually, large 
quantities of data are recorded by the 
various state agencies which monitor 
school affairs, and these particular data 
are collected because they are presumed 
to be indicators of important aspects 
of school operation. I am referring here 
tO measures commonly thought of, 
either directly or indirectly, as criteria 
of a good school system: pupil-teacher 
ratios, for example; per pupil cost; sal- 


ary and tax valuations, and the like. 
Do these objective measures of school 
operation show any relationship to the 
leader's style of performance within 
the organization? And do the teachers’ 
judgments of the leader's effectiveness 
fit consistently into the picture? 

Before I try to answer these ques- 
tions, let me say a word about two im- 
portant matters, namely, who was 
studied, and what “leadership style” 
means. The 26 superintendents were 
randomly selected from a total group 
of 102 “middle sized” communities in 
Ohio. “Middle sized” means that the 
community was large enough to have 
a full-time nonteaching school head 
and small enough not to have inter- 
mediate administrative personnel (for 
example, a curriculum director or an 
assistant superintendent). Thus, no 
metropolitan centers and no semirural 
communities were included. Population 
ranged from 4500 to 50,000. 


FOUR ASPECTS OF LEADERSHIP 

In each of these communities, a 
random group of teachers (approxi- 
mately 500 in all) was asked to de- 
scribe the leadership style of their 
superintendent. To do this, they used 
a series of scales developed expressly 
for the purpose. These scales, com- 
posed of a total of 41 fairly concrete 
behavior items, provided a measure 
of four aspects of leadership style: 

1. Communication: Does the leader 
encourage a free exchange of informa- 
tion up and down the line? 

2. Separatism: Does the leader insist 
upon formal relationships with his 
staff, and keep himself in a separate 
and distinct position as a leader 
“above” the group? 

3. Change: Is the leader receptive to 
change and experiment within the or- 
ganization? Does he initiate and facili- 
tate change himself and reflect an 
attitude responsive to change? 

4. Domination: Does the leader re- 
strict the decision making power of 
the group? Does he limit individual 
freedom on the job or use criticism 
that is destructive in character? 

For those who work in the schools, 
these four labels have an everyday 
meaning. 

The question is: Does it make any 
real difference whether the school 
leader uses a given style of leadership? 
Teachers clearly rate as better leaders 
those who are high in communication 
and change, and those low in separa- 
tism and domination. But can we show, 
beyond this, that differences in style 
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are tied up with objective and funda- 
mental aspects of school operation? 
The answer to this question, I think, 
is in the affirmative. 

I correlated the leadership scores 
with the most meaningful measures I 
could find in the objective records on 
these schools and communities. The 
results, based largely upon informa- 
tion in the files of the state depart- 
ment of education, are presented in 
the accompanying table. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the fact that 
these correlations are not of the usual 
simple kind (where we compare what 
a given person said in one part of 
questionnaire with what he said in 
another part). High correlations are 
relatively rare when we use two inde- 
pendent sources of information—in 
this case, the description of the leader 
that teachers give and outside stand- 
ards of performance. 


HOW TO READ THE TABLE 
If we examine the first line in the 
table (that is, school bond debt per 
pupil), we find that the entry under 
the first column headed “communica- 
tion” is a positive correlation of .43. 
This figure was obtained by ranking 
the 26 superintendents according to 
the average score their teachers gave 
them on the “communication” scale, 
and then comparing this with a rank- 
ing of the same 26 school systems 
according to their amount of school 
bond debt per pupil. The end result 
is that each community is located in 
its proper place on the two scales: 
COMMUNICATION School Bond 
SCORE Debt per Pupil 


_Rank 26 mee Rank 
(highest score) (highest debt) 


Rank 1 
(lowest 


Rank 1 
(lowest score) debt) 


We can now discover whether the 
rankings on communication and the 
rankings on school bond debt tend to 
go together, z.e. whether the two rank- 
ings are correlated. The first table 
entry (.43) indicates that those com- 
munities which rank high in school 
bond debt tend also to have superin- 
tendents who get igh scores on com- 
munication, while those communities 
which rank /ow in bond debt have 
superintendents who are described as 
poor communicators. 

In the same way, the first figure in 
the second column (—.31) shows the 
relationship between the placement 
of a community on the debt scale 
and the placement of the superintend- 
ent on “separatism.” But note that here 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE 
AND FOUR INDICATORS OF LEADERSHIP STYLE, 


FOR 26 OHIO COMMUNITIES 


OBJECTIVE CRITERION 


|. Community Support 


. School bond debt per pupil 
Debt service tax rate.... 


Per pupil cost. . 
Per cent increase in per pupil cost 


Total tax valuation of community 
. Total all-purpose tax rate..... 


. Current school tax rate........ 
Per cent increase in current tax rate 
. Total school tax rate..... 


CY M NOW AW N= 


11. Per cent voting for special school levies 
12. Per cent voting for bond issves........ 


Salary Measures 


Per cent of total tax for schools...........++. 


LEADERSHIP STYLE 


Communi- Separa- Change Domi- 
cation tism nation 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


WS 
26 


.02 
.28 


13. Average yearly salary, elementary teachers. .. 


14. Per cent increase, elementary salaries 


15. Average yearly salary, high school 
16. Per cent increase, high school salaries 


17. Principal's yearly salary... 


18. Per cent increase, principal's salary..........- 


19. Superintendent's salary.... 


20. Per cent increase, superintendent's salary 


ill. Administrative Management 


21. Per cent of budget for “general control” 


22. Increase in per cent for “general control” 


23. Pupil-teacher ratio.... 
24. Absenteeism (in elementary schools)... 
25. Per cent of pupils over age for grade. 


22 26 7 
tS .09 33 


ed .06 .02 
.08 24 13 
.23 04 .03 


HOW TO READ THIS TABLE: Bold face fighees indicate correlations that are quite high and are 
very unlikely to be chance results. Italic figures indicate correlations that are moderately high. 
Where no correlation at all exists, the figures have been set in regular light face Roman type. 





the correlation has a negative sign, 
indicating that the scores on separa- 
tism and bond debt tend to move in 
opposing directions: Those who are 
high in bond debt tend to be low in 
separatism while superintendents who 
are high in separatism (who insist 
upon the maintenance of distance in 
their leadership practices) are found 
in communities with low bond debt. 
Completing our illustration using the 
first row, we find the same kind of 
negative correlation. In the fourth col- 
umn headed “domination”: the figure 
of —.43 indicates that those com- 
munities which rank high in bond 
debt have superintendents who tend 
to rank low in domination. Finally, 
the figure of .28 in the column headed 
“Change” indicates that communities 
that rank high in bond debt tend to 
have superintendents who are highly 
receptive to new ideas. 

In short, the table shows that a 
“good” pattern of leadership style is 
found in communities with high bond 


debt, for the first line of the table re- 
veals that in communities which have 
a high school bond debt per pupil, 
the superintendent is generally de- 
scribed by the teachers as being high 
in communication (.43), low in sepa- 
ratism (—.31), high in change (.28) 
and Jow in domination (—.43). Put 
the other way around, these correla- 
tions indicate that the Jow bond debt 
communities tend to have superin- 
tendents who are described as poor 
communicators, who are distant from 
their staffs, do not welcome or facili- 
tate change, and are highly dominat- 
ing. None of these correlations, of 
course, is perfect. That is, some com- 
munities do not follow the pattern | 
have described, but the trend is clear, 
and correlations are high enough to 
suggest the pattern is no accident. 
The remainder of the table is read 
in similar fashion. There is no need 
for a detailed description of these 
rather standard measures, but I should 
note three things. First, the phrase 
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) 


(Nos. 21 and 22) 


refers to the per cent of total current 


general control 


expenses that goes for strictly adminis- 
trative purposes (as against instruc- 
tion, maintenance, fixed charges, and 
the like). 


fers to “per cent increase” (as in No. 


Second, where the table re- 


1) this index of trend compares the 
data for 1950 with the data for 1948 
as a base. Finally, I have put in bold- 
tace type those correlations that are 
quite high (and very unlikely to be 
chance results), while those that are 
moderately high are in italicized type, 
and those that indicate, in effect, no 
correlation at all are in regular type. I 
the 
(1) 


with community sup 


have classified the measures in 
table into three rough categories 
those that deal 
port; (2) those that are salary criteria, 
and (3) those that deal with adminis 
trative management. 

What, then, do these results indi- 
cate? The leader obviously can have 
greater effect on some of these criteria 
than he can on others. Some of them 
define for him what the community 
makes possible and he has little di- 
rectly to do with making them what 
they are (for example, the total tax 
valuation of the community or the per 
cent of total tax used for schools), 
while others can be more directly in- 
fluenced by him (e.g., the per cent of 
the budget used for general control or 
the per cent of voters supporting bond 
issues Or Keeping this in 
mind, what do we find? 


lev ies ) 


1. Leadership style is not inde- 
pendent of these objective measures 
of school operation, If we take the 
table as a whole, there is a surprisingly 
large number of high and significant 
correlations here—entirely too many 
for us to be able to dismiss the fact 
that the day-to-day behavior of these 
leaders is related to the objective char- 
acteristics of the school and commu- 
nity in which they work. 


2. These correlations show a quite 
consistent pattern. This pattern is re- 
vealed in the first two measures, deal- 
ing with school bond debt, and it is 
carried through in a number of other 
instances. In the case of the debt cri- 
terion, we find that communities that 
have a high school bond debt and a 
high debt service tax rate are school 
systems in which the teachers report 
their superintendent to be high in 
communication and high in respon- 
siveness to change but low in separa- 
tism and low in domination. 
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If we label this the “good” pattern 
of leadership style, we find the same 
pattern in communities that have: a 
high total tax valuation (criterion No. 
5); a high all-purpose tax rate (No. 
6); a high per cent of total tax going 
(No. 7); a high cur- 
rent school tax rate (No. 8), and a 
high total school tax rate (No. 10). 
All of these measures of debt and tax 
rate argue in a consistent direction: 
Those communities which have a favor- 
able financial base and which show a 
willingness to tax or indebt them- 


for the schools 


selves, either in general or in the spe- 
cific the have 
leaders who are favorably described. 

This does not appear to be simply 
a matter of wealth. The total tax eval- 


interests of schools, 


uation of the community (No. 5) is 
not strongly related to the good pat- 
tern of leadership, while the debt and 
tax indices (Nos. 1 and 2, 6 and 7) 
show very high relationships to this 
pattern. Furthermore, average yearly 
salaries of school people generally 
(Nos. 13 and 14) are not strongly re- 
lated to the good pattern of leader- 
ship; nor is the superintendent's salary 
(No. 19). It would seem that we are 
not dealing simply with a halo pro- 
duced by good wages, but with some 
deep lying attitudes in the community 
about what it takes to make a good 
life. These attitudes apparently get re- 
flected both in what the community is 
willing to do and in the leadership 
style they get in their schools. The cor- 
relations are not perfect, of course, but 
they are strongly indicative of a trend. 


3. The salary data point up some 
important conflicts regarding leader- 
ship style. Let’s look, for example, at 
the results for Criterion No. 14, the 
per cent of increase in the salaries of 
elementary teachers that the leader has 
been able to achieve over a three-year 
period. What we find, interestingly 
enough, is that the reverse pattern of 
leadership holds here: In those com- 
munities where salaries went up, we 
find the “bad” pattern—low communi- 
cation and high separatism (in less 
degree, low change, high domination). 

The superintendent seems here to 
be caught in a conflict regarding his 
role: The teachers want salary in- 
creases, but they also want high com- 
munication and low separatism (they 
tend in fact to rate Jow the superin- 
tendent who gets salary increases but 
shows the “bad” pattern). In order to 
achieve salary increases, the superin- 
tendent presumably must spend his 


time neither communicating nor being 
with his teachers, but with those su- 
periors and influential community 
people who can make salary raises pos- 
sible. As one superintendent said: 

“You don't visit your classrooms 
regularly because you're writing pub- 
licity for the next levy that you can't 
have fail. It must pass. Therefore, you 
don’t know too well what's going on 
in the classrooms.” 

The leader is apparently caught in 
the unenviable position of being asked 
to engage in two behaviors (salary 
raises and good leadership style) that 
do not “go together.” Obviously, since 
the correlation is not perfect, some 
superintendents do succeed in doing 
both, but it is interesting to speculate 
on the toll that this success exacts in 
mental health or in long-run efficiency. 
That such conflict and such a toll are 
not matters of pure speculation is in- 
dicated by the comment of one super- 
intendent, who, as he put it, “became 
exhausted on the job”: 

“I had the feeling, beginning with 
a set of difficult problems some four 
or five years back, mainly financial, 
that in trying to solve them I kept that 
professional distance and hammered 
away at my side of it and didn’t too 
much associate myself with the group.” 

My point, of course, is that he is not 
alone. The data speak of trends. Look, 
for example, at the last group of meas- 
ures, which we have ignored so far, 
under the heading “Administrative 
Management.” High rates of absentee- 
ism in the schools (No. 24) go along 
with poor communication, and a high 
proportion of budget going for “gen- 
eral control” (No. 21), as well as high 
increase in this proportion over recent 
years (No. 22), goes along with high 
domination. The correlations for the 
latter two criteria (.37 and .33) indi- 
cate that the greater the percentage of 
the budget that goes for administrative 
purposes (an index, let us say, of “ad- 
ministration-centeredness” on the part 
of the leader) the higher the degree of 
domination reported by teachers. 

We must conclude, it seems to me, 
that leadership style is not simply a 
matter of taste. It is bound up with 
the hard facts of community support, 
salary trends, teacher evaluation, and 
administrative management. If we can 
get all those who are in the school 
business—community people, teachers 
and leaders—frankly to face these 
facts, to talk them through and see if 
they hold, we may do a considerable 
service for all concerned. + 
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What Parents Want to Know 


About Their Child’s School 


IRVING W. STOUT 


Director of Graduate Study, Arizona State College 


GRACE LANGDON 


Child Development and Research Consultant, New York 


CHOOLS play a vital réle in the 
child’s life. They directly affect 
the family life. Parents want to know 
about everyday school happenings, how 
the three R’s are taught, the various 
school regulations, how the tax dollar 
is spent. They are deeply interested in 
knowing their child’s teacher and are 
eager to have the opportunity to talk 
with her about their youngster’s prog- 
ress, These are a few of the findings 
from a study we conducted with the 
help of graduate students at Arizona 
State College at Tempe in 1955 and ’56. 
The study was made through per- 
sonal interviews with parents in 900 
homes. About 200 of the interviews 
were conducted in California, Texas, 
Nevada, Ohio, Connecticut, New York, 
Alabama, South Dakota and Kansas. 
Among the 700 interviews made in 
Arizona more than 150 were with 
families who had lived previously in 
31 other states, Alaska and nine for- 
eign countries, and their children had 
attended schools in these places. 
Interviews were unstructured and 
informal. Graduate students, mostly 
teachers, were trained for this type of 
interviewing by Dr. Stout. This was 
part of the instruction 
school-home relations. 
dent point of view this was training 
not only in professional relationships 
with parents and in their awareness of 
school-home relationships but also in 
ways and means of research. Parents 


in classes in 
From the stu- 


The authors of this article have pre- 
pared a book entitled “Helping Parents 
Understand Their Child’s School” in which 
detailed suggestions are offered as to what 
the teacher can tell them and how to do it. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 
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gave generously of their time and 
expressed deep interest in the one 
question the interviewers asked: “What 
do you want to know about your 
child’s school?” 

The time spent in each interview 
varied from one and one-half to four 
hours. This in itself furnished evi- 
dence of parental interest. The inter- 
viewer wrote up each interview with 
no attempt to organize or edit the 
material, because it seemed important 
to keep the responses spontaneous. 

In order to study the parents’ state- 
ments each item was entered on a 
separate card. As cards accumulated 
they were sorted into large general 
groups. As the groups became too 
large to handle they were divided into 
smaller groups. In this way categories 
for classification emerged rather than 
being preconceived and planned. A 
frequency table was used to help or- 
ganize the material. No attempt was 
made to analyze the statements statis- 
tically as for the purposes of this study 
the main interest was the thinking of 
the parents. We believe that the value 
of their statements lies primarily in 
their thought provoking quality. 


All types of homes. In order to 
get a wide sampling, each interviewer 
was asked to select the parents to be 
interviewed. They came from all walks 
of life. More than 433 occupations 
were represented. In instances 
the mothers worked outside the home. 
The children were being brought up 
in homes that ranged from meager- 
ness in an almost unbelievable degree 
to affluence in large measure. As might 
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be expected, the largest number fell 
in the average class. 

Parents in the 900 homes had 2145 
children in school. Each grade was 
represented, with a minimum of 123 
in the kindergarten and 108 in the 
llth grade. The vast majority of the 
children were in public schools, al- 
though a sufficient number came from 
parochial and nonparochial private 
schools to provide a sampling. The 
schools attended were in rural areas, 
villages, small towns, medium sized 
Some were schools 
proce- 


towns, and cities. 
known for their conservative 
dures and others for their efforts to 
keep pace with the latest in educa- 
tional thought. 


What findings revealed. The things 
parents said they wanted to know 
grouped around curriculum, methods 
of teaching, school services, adminis- 
trative details of school operation, the 
teacher, and relationships pertaining 
throughout the school. 

The fact that parents said 
wanted to know this or that does not 
of any necessity mean that they did 
not know these things, or that their 
school had failed to tell them. It should 
be kept in mind that the one interview 
question was: “What do you want to 
know about your child’s school?” Re- 
plies properly included anything that, 
to their minds, was desirable for them 
to know. In many interviews it came 
out that the school their child attended 
had done a thoughtful and thorough 
job of keeping them informed. In- 
deed, it often was apparent that they 
spoke of details that conceivably might 


they 
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not have come to their attention had 
the school not taken the initiative in 
making them known. However, this 
was not always the case, and com- 
ments that in 


little or no effort had been made to 


showed some schools 


keep the parents informed. 


How the parents feel. The state- 
ments and comments offered in the 


interviews reveal a startlingly clear 
picture of the way these parents feel 
about their child’s the vital 


role they see it playing in his life, 


school, 


and their feeling of dependence on it 
to help them in their job as parents. 
It is a picture of profound belief in 
the school as an institution, of genuine 
concern that it fulfill the high function 
they feel it should, of deep respect 
for and acceptance of it as an estab- 
lished part of our way of living, a 
crucial influence in their 
life. Anyone reading these 
interviews could never doubt that in 
these 900 homes the parents look to 


vital and 


child’s 


their child’s school as a factor of fun- 
damental significance in determining 
the kind of person he will be, and 
they want it to be good as they see it. 
They did raise objections and told of 
things they wished were different, but 
the very strength of their feeling 
accented the depth of their interest. 
Back of all the 
ments, suggestions, complaints, expres- 


comments, state- 
sions of appreciation, it was easy to 
catch the feeling that parents see the 
school as an institution belonging to 
them. They look to it to provide 
the learning that will determine their 
child’s success. They wish they might 
have more say about it. 


How school affects home. The in- 
terviews reveal the way a child’s school 
in its every aspect affects the entire 
pattern of family living from the time 
the youngster is enrolled until he grad- 
With 


the reading of one interview after 


uates or otherwise leaves school. 


another, this picture comes into clearer 
and clearer focus, and one sees with 
deepening understanding the day-by- 
day adjustment of family living to 
school bus 
rules and regulations, services, policies, 
activities, requests, requirements and 
demands. It is readily understandable 
that it is not only for their child’s sake 
but for the sake of family living that 
these parents want to know so much. 


hours, school schedules, 


There emerges further a picture of 
parents who want to know many things, 
but feel shy about asking; some are un- 
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certain what to ask; many feel doubt- 
ful about how the teacher would take 
it if they did ask. Some confessed a 
definite feeling that questions would 
not be welcome. Many spoke of their 
deep appreciation that opportunities 
are made for them to talk to the 
teacher, and asserted that they feel 
welcome at school. Some said that 
they would not go to school unless 
invited. Whatever their individual 
feelings, these parents almost unani- 
mously look to the school to take the 
initiative. The gulf between home and 
school seems to be one that only the 
school can bridge. 


Parents speak constructively. The 
general tone of the interviews was not 
one of complaining, griping, or fault 
finding. It was markedly the oppo- 


site. True, there were complaints. 


Often parents said they wished thus 
and so might be different. But gripes 
were so few as to be negligible. There 
was no playing up to the interviewer, 
since that person was not connected 


with the child or his school. There 
was no tendency to take the interview 
lightly. 

The range of matters covered and 
the multitude of details mentioned 
showed both breadth and depth of 
interest. Parents were unanimous in 
wanting detailed information both 
about what is being taught in their 
child's school and how it is being 
done. They reiterated that they send 
their child to school to learn and they 
want to know whether and how this 
is being accomplished. 


Curriculum questions, Not one 
interview failed to carry a statement 
of desire to know about some specific 
phase of the curriculum. Often there 
were many areas about which the par- 
ents said they want information. High 
on the list are the three R’s. There 
was general concern and some appre- 
hension expressed lest a child might 
move through the grades without ac- 
quiring what parents believe to be 
adequate facility in use of the funda- 
mental skills. 

Coupled with parental concern about 
the three R’s was equal concern lest, 
in emphasizing these, their child be 
deprived of experiences with music, 
art materials, science and physical edu- 
cation. Even those parents most vocif- 
erous in their statements about the 
three R’s spoke also of other phases 
of the curriculum which they hope 
are being provided. Many spoke of 


wanting assurance that human rela- 
tionships are given full attention. One 
father who spoke long and earnestly, 
not to say vehemently, about the im- 
portance of the three R’s and deplored 
the lack of attention to them said: 
“But if people can’t get along with 
other people, of what use are the 
three R’s?” 

Mentioned frequently was a feeling 
of confusion about the newer ways of 
teaching. Parents wonder about the 
results of more classroom freedom 
than they themselves had known; they 
wish there might be more opportunity 
to hear from school people how ideas 
about teaching have changed and why. 

Nor was the comment always on 
the side of wanting to know why 
changes have taken place in their 
child's school. Frequently they said 
they would like to know why changes 
had mot taken place and what they 
as parents could do to bring about 
those changes they regard as necessary 
to bring the school up to date. To 
anyone who thinks of the school as 
always taking the lead in making 
changes, and usually trying to con- 
vince parents of the desirability of 
these changes, comments in some of 
the interviews might come as a con- 
siderable surprise. 

Support was revealed for thought- 
ful, well considered, carefully instituted 
changes in curriculum, in methods 
of teaching, in school administration, 
in general school planning that would 
prove heartening to any school ad- 
ministrator who welcomes such sup- 
port. It should not be supposed that 
all of these parents are ready to sup- 
port change in line with up-to-date 
educational thinking. Some longed for 
a return to the kind of school they 
had known, but they were in the 
noticeable minority. 


Discipline interests all. Discipline 
was One matter on which virtually 
every parent had something to say. 
Parents unanimously wanted to know 
about it in their child’s school. They 
wanted to be assured that their child 
was in a school and a room where he 
would learn to respect authority, law 
and order; where the teacher deserved 
and demanded respect; where good 
work habits were expected and taught. 
With few exceptions they decried 
harsh discipline, and they deplored 
threats, appeals to fear, and corporal 
punishment. It seems significant that 
discipline so often was spoken of in 
connection with the child having 
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enough to do; with the work being 
interesting and challenging; with a 
child having a chance to use initiative 
but with the teacher holding a firm 
hand; with individual attention from 
the teacher; with a teacher worthy of 
respect and with genuine interest in 
each child. 


Homework, The desire of parents 
to know about homework was virtually 
unanimous. Some thought there was 
too much; some too little; some the 
wrong kind, but all wanted to know 
about it. A study of the comments, 
complaints, suggestions, expressions of 
approval and disapproval gives an 
enlightening glimpse of how they look 
upon homework as telling them some- 
thing of what goes on at school. It 
gives them an idea of what the teacher 
is trying to help the children to learn 
and shows something of how the 
teaching is being done. 

Repeatedly parents said they wished 
the teacher would let them know how 
to help at home. Over and over they 
said they feared that what they do 
with well meaning intent may prove 
more confusing than helpful, yet they 
believe they should help and want to. 
Now and again it was said that the 
teacher seems to think they are in- 
capable of helping and asks that they 
keep hands off. This, they say, puts 
them in a bad light with their own 
children. 


School attitude toward parents. 
The school’s attitude toward parents 
was spoken of again and again as 
something these parents wanted to 
know about. Frequently there was the 
statement, and more often the impli- 
cation, that they would welcome being 
looked upon as an asset but that they 
felt it to be otherwise. They would 
like to be of more help than they feel 
is welcome. They would like to be 
told specifically how they can help 
and would welcome an opportunity 
to offer suggestions. 

. Implicit in the parents’ suggestions 
is the wish for open lines of com- 
munication. It is not to be supposed 
that in many of the schools repre- 
sented these do not exist. On the 
contrary, it was evident that they do 
exist and the parents bespoke their 
appreciation for them. Nor is it to 
be supposed that all of the parents 
have a yearning to be of help to the 
school. Some said that it was the 

business of the school to see to it 

that the child learned and all they 











wanted to know was that he did. They 
did not feel the school should look to 
the parents to do its work. These, 
however, were in a small minority. 


Grading, reporting, promotion. 
Among the parents in these 900 queried 
families only a few failed to mention 
grading, reporting and promotion as 
matters about which they want to 
know. They spoke of wanting grades 
that let them know with certainty how 
their child is doing. Most of those 
who mentioned the system of grading 
that uses S for satisfactory and U for 
unsatisfactory are definitely and em- 
phatically opposed to it. They com- 
plained that it gives them only the 
vaguest idea of their child’s achieve- 
ment. Instances were cited of feeling 
comfortable about a child’s rating of 
S only to find out too late that he would 
not be promoted. The consensus was 
in favor of the 12345 0r ABCDE 
system, which to them seems more def- 
inite. In a few instances parents spoke 
of meetings in which the administra- 
tor explained the S U system in ad- 
vance and gave reasons for the change. 
In these cases objections were more 
moderate, but even so the system was 
looked upon unfavorably. When the 
12345 or ABCDE system was 
mentioned the wish was often ex- 
pressed that the teacher would tell 
how grades are determined. A few 
of these parents spoke up in favor 
of the percentage system. Always the 
comments and objections pointed to 
the same thing. They want to know 
what their child is doing in school and 
they want some system that tells them. 
Many spoke in appreciation of the 
teacher comments on the report cards. 
Teacher reporting by interview was 
mentioned by many and always with 
approval, although the 15 minutes al- 
lowed for each interview was con- 
sidered woefully inadequate. 

The promotion system ranked high 
among things these parents said they 
wanted to know about. Those who 
spoke of the social promotion plan, 
and many did, tended to be either 
unfavorable in mild degree or violent- 
ly opposed. Those whose child was 
in a school where it is in use almost 
unanimously deplored the plan and 
wanted none of it for their child. 
Objections included the charge that 
it leaves both parents and child in the 
dark as to the youngster’s real achieve- 
ment or lack of it; that it is unfair 
both to those who learn readily and 
to those who do not, with the gap 
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between them widening as they move 
on together. This makes it, they point 
ed out, difficult for the teacher. 







School services. These parents 
wanted to know about much more 
than the happenings within their 






child’s classroom. They spoke of want- 
ing to know about school services as 
they affect their child, about the ad- 
ministrative details of the school, 
about the over-all school setup and 
planning. Composite comments and 
suggestions pointed to arrangements 
which the parents envision, arrange- 
ments which some knew about in 
their child’s school or in others, ar- 
rangements which would keep teachers 
accurately informed about many de- 
tails of school administration so that 
they could pass the facts on to the 
parents; time allowed for conferences 
with parents; effort on the teacher's 
own part to keep informed about the 
entire school operation; meetings with 
the administrator; bulletins from the 
administrative office; regular school 
news notes to parents. 


























School finances. A _ large per- 
centage told of wanting to know about 
school finances; what the school tax 
money goes for; on what basis budgets 
are set up; what planning is being done 
ahead to provide adequate space and 
up-to-date equipment; how district 
lines are determined, and so on. 
Scarcely an administrative detail could 
be thought of that wasn’t mentioned 
a sufficient number of times to have 
significance to the administrator who 
looks upon giving information to 
parents as a vital part of his public 
relations program. 


















Teacher is key. These parents 
again and again pointed to the teacher 
as the most important single factor 
in their child’s school life. The state- 
ments related to the teacher and the 
teacher's relationship to the children 
outnumber all other groupings, and 
the statement was made many times 
that “the teacher is the key to it all.” 
Pursuant to this was the reiterated 
concern about knowing not only the 
kind of person their child’s teacher 
is but knowing his attitude toward 
teaching as a profession. Often it 
was the teacher who was mentioned 
as the first and most important mat- 
ter on which they wanted informa- 
tion. By statement and comment 
they set forth, in a way that would 
be enlightening to teachers, adminis- 
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trators and those charged with train- 
teachers, what it is they 
like to This included 
how teachers are chosen; what quali- 


ing 


just 
would know. 
fications the school sets up as require- 
ments for employment; what salaries 
are paid; if these are not sufficient to 
attract a high quality of teacher why 
they are not raised; what the arrange- 


ments are for retirement 


Retirement arrangements constitut- 
ed the subject of widespread comment, 
the parents setting forth their wish 
to know with certainty that their 
child has a teacher who is well, vigor- 
ous, interested, up to date. While 
some spoke of wanting a teacher who 
is young, many spoke in favor of ex- 
perience; the general emphasis was 
on youngness of thought and interest 


The Greatest Need 
Is Public Understanding 


JEAN WORTH 
Editor 


HIS nation is taking another big 
step in expanding the general level 
of schooling at a time of great popula- 
tion increase. To grow up and sideways 
at the same time is difficult, but it’s 
not impossible 
We do not support schools beyond 
our The aim of education is 
not bankruptcy, but enlightenment. 
Today’s conference* has placed 
educational 


means. 


markers on the roads to 
growth. These include schooling for 
adults, school centered community life, 
good teachers and buildings, fitting 
schooling to needs and—very impor- 
tant 
schooling is about so that it will sup- 


informing the public what 


port and use it 

The beginner in education seems to 
look for a short cut in schooling. The 
new friend of the schools is likely to 
look for a But there 
is no substitute in democratic educa- 


secret weapon. 
tion for work by the student, or for 
a citizenry that is so impressed with 
the need for schooling it is willing to 
pay for It. 

The means of harvesting this great 
new sprouting of American education 
is available. The desire for it is evi- 
dent. But do we go home wondering 
how we can get the educational nut 
on the community bolt? Are we won- 
dering how to mesh our idealism with 
economic reality? 

I think that one of the reasons we 
do not see more really perceptive ar- 
ticles about education in lay journals 


*From speech given at 18th annual Cit 
izens Conference on Education, Lansing, 


Mich, 
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Escanaba Daily Press, Escanaba, Mich. 


is the indecision or doubt of editors 
about public interest. Much of what 
we read is “Why Johnny can't write, 
spell, parse, conjugate or make change.” 
Is interest so lacking that the great 
mountain of educational achievement 
must be passed by for some sensational 
detraction? 

Some parents who can the 
batting averages for both leagues can’t 
spell “curriculum” or tell whether their 
children are cooking it in home eco- 
nomics or jumping over it in physical 
education classes. 


qg uote 


The great immediate need of 
American education today isn’t 
money, teachers or buildings, but 
the key to all three—public under- 
standing of the great opportunity 
facing the nation. 


The education that we 
much for our young people gives the 
answer to the problem. It is a very 
old one. It lies in leadership. This is 
leaders, gathered 


desire so 


an assemblage of 
from many communities. Its influence, 
used locally, has a tremendous might. 
In politics, most persons want to coun- 
sel with President Eisenhower, not 
their ward alderman. In education let 
us avoid this pitfall. 

The community, not the schoolhouse, 
is the theater Public 
schooling is not justified by its benefit 
to the individual, but by his develop- 
Let us aid the 
zeal not be- 


of education. 


ment as a Citizen. 
schools with missionary 
cause they're so good for Little Jimmy, 
but because they're so necessary. for 


ri + 
America. + 


rather than concern with actual years. 
Again and again mention was made 
of love of children as one of the basic 
qualifications without which they be- 
lieve no person should be in the class- 
room. Others were adequate preparation 
for teaching and skill in teaching so 
that the child would have every op- 
portunity to learn. 


teacher. 


Opportunity to know 
their 


The possibility of knowing 
child’s teacher and having frequent 
opportunity to talk with her alone 
and long enough to get some satis- 
faction out of it was a point many 
mentioned. They expressed themselves 
freely as to their feeling about the 
importance of such contacts and their 
wish that they could feel assured that 
the teacher would be honest with 
them even though the facts relative 
to their child’s progress might be dis- 
appointing to them. There was fre- 
quent expression of appreciation for 
the time and thought given by certain 
teachers their child had had, an in- 
terest often carried beyond anything 
they had expected. The comments 


showed that, in many of the schools 
represented, opportunity for conferring 
with the teachers is confined largely 
to casual meetings at P.T.A., which 
parents said affords them only little 


satisfaction. 


Best public relations. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the parents 
in the 900 homes covered in this 
study are sufficiently typical of parents 
the country over to suggest that what 
they have said may well be given 
serious consideration by administra- 
teachers. What they have 
They want to know 
from the 


tors and 
said is simple. 
about their child's school 
broad aspects of philosophy and cur- 
riculum to the minutest details of 
classroom procedure and method. 
They want to know what their child 
is taught. They want to know how 
he is taught. They want to know how 
he is getting along. They want to 
know his teacher and what kind of 
person he is. They want to know what 
the administrator and the teacher think 
of them as parents. 

The administrator who realizes that 
this is what parents want to know 
and who wants to have them know it 
will find ways not only of talking with 
them himself but also of helping his 
teachers know what to tell and how 
to tell it and, above all, to realize the 
importance of doing it. This is public 
relations at its best. + 
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N.E.A. Starts Second Century 


by doubling dues, adding $3 million 


PHILADELPHIA.—The National Edu- 
cation Association begins its second 
century with a $7 million budget. One 
hundred years ago in this historic city, 
41 men and two women organized this 
association and put in $1 apiece for 
the first year’s budget of $43. Suc- 
cessively, dues have been increased to 
$2, $3, $5, and here on July 3 the 
Representative Assembly voted by a 4 
to 1 majority to increase the dues to 
$10 a year. This adds an estimated po- 
tential $3 million to its budget, assum- 
ing that the association will retain 
most of its 700,000 members. 

Everybody and his brother has ideas 
as to how this money should be spent. 
However, the recommendations of the 
budget committee were endorsed by 
the Representative Assembly, and the 
general allotment of the larger sums 
of this increased budget follows: 

Half a million dollars will be added 
to the budget for informational serv- 
ices or public relations. Under this 
classification, too, comes more money 
for research and a specific item of 
$150,000 for studies of taxation. 

Another half million dollars in un- 
allocated funds will be added to the 
existing budget for federal-state rela- 
tions. Most of this money, states James 
L. McCaskill, will be used in develop- 
ing grass-roots organizations and con- 
tacts rather than in direct work on 
Capitol Hill. 

Approximately another half million 
dollars is being set aside for “contin- 
gencies and future emergencies.” 

Other additions: Field operations, 
including membership promotion, 
$253,600; professional development 
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to its budget, denouncing merit rating, and 


remaining neutral on desegregation 


and welfare, $153,350; educational 


services, $187,900. 


Follows Carr’s counsel. In direct- 
ing a large portion of this increased 
budget into activities of public rela- 
tions and research, the N.E.A. is re- 
flecting the counsel of its executive 
secretary, William G. Carr, as expressed 
in a concluding speech of the conven- 
tion. Said Dr. Carr: 

“To enlist and inform such public 
support is, in my judgment, a duty of 
the organized profession which is sec- 
ond only to the duty of providing 
instruction. In the next 20 years, our 
local, state and national organizations 
will be working very hard on that job. 
We can show the public that new 
levels and new solutions for the fi- 
nancing of better schools are impera- 
tively demanded by new conditions and 
readily permitted by new levels of 
national productivity. Only a massive 
effort-to advance the level of school 
support in the states, in the localities, 
and in the nation can possibly meet 
the accumulated educational needs of 
the past and put education of high ex- 
cellence within the reach of every 
young American.” 


Denounces merit rating. Backed by 
its Department of Classroom Teachers, 
the N.E.A. has thrown down the gaunt- 
let on merit rating. It warns school 
boards and school administrators that 
it vigorously condemns the use of any 
kind of “subjective evaluation” of 
teacher efficiency. 

The fight on merit rating and on 
desegregation extended over most of 
the four-hour resolutions session of the 


Representative Assembly Friday, July 
5. It was much more explosive than 
the smattering of fireworks that the 
delegates saw the previous evening on 
the mall of Independence Hall. 

Expressing the same ideas as the 
resolution adopted by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers the Monday 
previous (July 1), the N.E.A. resolu- 
tion withstood various efforts to kill or 
modify its emphatic declaration. As 
adopted by a thunderous voice ma- 
jority, the position of N.E.A. reads: 

“Use of subjective methods of judg- 
ing the quality of teaching performance 
in setting teachers’ salaries has a dele- 
terious effect on the educational proc- 
ess. The making of such judgments 
(commonly known as Merit Ratings) 
creates dissension which upsets the 
school. It destroys professional rela- 
tionships and morale, causes strife be- 
tween teachers and administrators, and 
leads to deterioration in the quality of 
education of children. Plans which tie 
teachers’ salaries to such subjective 
ratings are to be vigorously condemned. 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion believes that it is a major respon- 
sibility of the teaching profession, as 
of other professions, to evaluate the 
quality of its services. To enable edu- 
cators more effectively to meet this 
responsibility, the association calls for 
continued research to discover means 
of objective evaluation of teaching per- 
formance for the purpose of improving 
instruction.” 

The first attempt to modify the reso- 
lution was proposed by a classroom 
teacher from New York, who argued 
that the N.E.A’s position should repre- 
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sent a positive professional approach 
and therefore the first paragraph of the 
resolution should be deleted. The vote 
on this proposal was an overwhelming 
No 

Then came an attempt to introduce 
a paragraph urging the profession to 
continue study and research on this 
problem in a manner free of bias and 
emotion. This idea, too, was emphat- 
ically voted down 

A third attempt was the proposal 
that the two paragraphs of the resolu- 
tion be reversed, so that the construc- 
tive approach was expressed first. This, 
too, Was rejected 
resolution as 
Classroom 


In defense of the 


adopted, a leader of the 
Teachers Department, which represents 
85 per cent of the total N.E.A. mem- 
bership, stated 

“This resolution states what we want 


to say in the way we want to say it.’ 


Sidesteps positive stand on deseg- 
regation. The opening display of the 
fifth of July fireworks was an attempt 
by a delegate from Georgia to place 
every state delegation on record on the 
resolution concerning integration. 

As worded by the resolutions com- 
mittee, the proposed resolution merely 
fence 


repeated the the 


policy of the N.E.A. the previous year, 


“sitting on 


in which the problem of integration 
was left to be settled at the state and 
local levels. 

Rumor has it that the attempt to 
force a roll call was primarily an inter- 
nal fight in Georgia where delegates 
wanted to find out where their fellow 
delegates stood on this question. The 
request for a roll call was positively 
denied by the Representative Assem- 
bly, which also successfully thwarted 
any other efforts to put the association 
definitely on record as supporting the 
Supreme Court decision 


The next effort came from a dele- 
gate, George M. Snyder of California, 
who complained that desegregation had 
been ignored by speakers and commit- 
tees at this convention and who in- 
ferred that the resolution as proposed 
was innocuous. 

His proposed amendment read: “Be- 
lieving that integration of all groups 
in the American public schools is a 
part of the concrete task of that educa- 
tion which moves freedom forward, the 
association recommends that all teach- 
ers assume special responsibility for 
study, discussion, interpretation and 
democratic action with regard to prob- 
lems of group conflict; that state and 
local organizations serve as agents of 
reconciliation in the resolving of differ- 
ences, and that the good offices of the 
National Education Association and its 
departments be used in every possible 
way to promote the good will and 
understanding necessary to peaceful 
change.” 

Principal opposition to Mr. Snyder's 
amendment was the argument that to 
take a stand on segregation would split 
the N.E.A. wide open. 

A rising vote was requested. The 
chair did not announce the ratio, but 
it’s my guess that Mr. Snyder's amend- 
ment was turned down by a ratio of 
15 to 1. The chairman simply an- 
nounced: “It is clear the amendment 
does not carry.” 

A “hands off” policy was defended 
by C. B. Mukolls, Negro principal of a 
high school in Ashland, Ky., and by 
George H. Deer of Baton Rouge, La. 

Said Principal Mukolls: “We take 
the wrong approach when we try to 
force by resolution the settlement of 
The only solution to 
and not 


this problem. 


it must come from within 
from without.” 
And said Mr. Deer: “There are no 


outside resolutions that can help solve 








ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Many members of the N.E.A. took time off from a full 
schedule to visit The Athenaeum, the building where the 
National Teachers’ Association was founded Aug. 26, 
1857. The building looks much as it did a century ago. 
On the first floor are commercial offices, and on the 
second floor is housed the Athenaeum Society, a private 
subscription library. This landmark in the N.E.A. story 
stands one block south of Independence Square. 








the integration problem, and the truth 
is they do a great deal of harm.” 

The final attempt to tip the scales 
slightly in favor of the principle of 
integration was a proposal to change 
the wording of the first sentence of the 
resolution, which reads: 

“The N.E.A. recognizes that integra- 
tion of all groups in our public schools 
is a process which concerns every state 
and territory in our nation.” 

The defeated amendment would 
have changed the wording to the fol- 
lowing: “. . . is a process earnestly to 
be sought in every state... 

Thus the N.E.A. steadfastly holds 
to its neutral position that “all prob- 
lems of integration in our schools are 
capable of solution at the state and 
local levels by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness and reasonableness working 
together in the interest of national 
unity for the common good of all.” 


Change attitude toward 18 year- 
old voters. By a close rising vote, the 
assembly reversed a position it has taken 
for several years, namely, “that the 
right to vote be granted to citizens at 
the age of 18.” There was virtually no 
discussion of the resolution. The rea- 
sons for deserting the 18 year-olds 
were not apparent. 


And tobacco, too. Mr. Tobacco was 
put in the same lineup as Narcotics 
and Alcohol as characters that need to 
be watched. States the resolution: 
“The N.E.A. believes that the schools 
should continue to stress education re- 
garding the effects of narcotics, alcohol 
and tobacco by making full use of the 
recent research on these problems.” 


Expresses faith in UNESCO, One 
of the 31 proposed resolutions that 
might have been the subject of attack 
was adopted without a word of oppo- 
sition. It expresses the belief that “the 
profession can further world under- 
standing and friendship through active 
support of and participation in the 
United Nations, UNESCO, the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, and the educa- 
cational activities of the People-to- 
People Program.” 

Furthermore, the resolution asks the 
executive committee to “provide ap- 
propriate liaison with UN programs.” 


From $5000 to $10,000 in 10 years. 
The beginning teacher will start at not 
less than $5000 a year and will have 
his salary doubled in 10 years, if school 
boards follow the ideal salary schedule 
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outlined in another resolution adopted 
unanimously. 

“For the present,” says the resolu- 
tion, “salaries should range from $5000 
to $11,500, and salary increments rec- 
ognizing successful teaching experience 
should be adjusted to any increases in 
beginning salaries.” 

The resolution states: “A profes- 
sional salary schedule should: (1) be 
based upon preparation, teaching ex- 
perience, and professional growth; 
(2) provide a beginning salary ade- 
quate to attract capable young people 
into the profession; (3) include incre- 
ments sufficient to double the begin- 
ning salary within 10 years, followed 
by continuing salary advances; (4) be 
developed cooperatively by school 
board members, administrators and 
teachers; (5) permit no discrimination 
as to grade or subject taught, creed, 
race, sex, marital status, or number of 
dependents; (6) recognize experience 
and advanced education, through the 
doctor's degree, and (7) be applied in 
actual practice and not be merely a 
paper schedule.” 


Also resolved. Other resolutions 
put the N.E.A. on record as: 

1. Condemning book purgings and 
also the harassment or dismissal of 
teachers for alleged loyalty reasons that 
are irresponsible or anonymous. 

2. Welcoming constructive criticism 
of education but condemning irrespon- 
sible attacks. 

3. Calling upon educators to testify 
freely and frankly at legislative inves- 
tigations. 

4. Urging every teacher to become 
an active participant in government 
and a regular voter at the polls. 

5. Encouraging extensive exper- 
imentation and research concerning the 
educational use of television. 

6. Warning against premature con- 
clusions from research that has not 
been scientifically validated. 

7. Calling for federal support to 
public schools for schoolhouse con- 
struction and for teacher salaries and 
listing various ways in which further 
federal support for education should 
be channeled to higher education, for 
scholarships, to vocational education, 
and to federally affected areas. 

8. Urging increased appropriations 
for the U.S. Office of Education, espe- 
cially for surveys, research and the dis- 
semination of information. 

9. Endorsing 
and agencies concerned with the im- 
provement of professional standards. 


various movements 
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REMINISCING WITH WILLARD GIVENS 


For 73 years, the dues of the N.E.A. remained at $2, 
recalled Willard E. Givens, who was executive secre- 
tary of the N.E.A. from 1935 to 1952. During his 18 
years, the membership increased from 160,000 to more 
than 500,000. The original dues of $1 continued until 
1870 when they were changed to $2, then raised to $3 
in 1943 and to $5 in 1945. Dr. and Mrs. Givens are 
back “home” in Washington after worldwide trips. 








From Ike to Dick to Marion. 
Assurance of the Republican adminis- 
tration that it is all-out for federal aid 
was demonstrated at the convention in 
a triple play from Eisenhower to Nixon 
to Folsom. Vice President Nixon 
brought President Eisenhower's re- 
newed assurance that he is beseeching 
Congress for federal grants for school- 
house construction. The vice president 
added his own wholehearted endorse- 
ment and advised educators to get 
busy back home in seeking to influ- 
ence their congressmen. H.E.W. Sec- 
retary, Marion B. Folsom, completed 
the endorsement when he was pre- 
sented an honorary N.E.A. life mem- 
bership the next evening (July 3). 


Long line greets Nixon. Literaliy 
thousands of the convention-goers 
shook the hands of the vice president 
of the United States, officers of the 
N.E.A., and presidents of its depart- 
ments, following Mr. Nixon’s address, 
Tuesday evening, July 2. From 10:45 
o'clock in the evening until 1:15 
o'clock the next morning, the line 
moved continuously from the huge 
lobby of one of Philadelphia’s biggest 
hotels, around the circumference of the 
balcony, and through the reception 
room. Mr. Nixon stood his ground in 
the reception line courageously for an 
hour and a half and then was merci- 
fully permitted to escape by a side 
door. 


Slogan is modified. Virtually 100 
pages of the 160 page printed program 
gave the convention-goer a cafeteria 
assortment of speeches and events from 
which to choose. The entire event 
was geared to the centennial slogan, 
“An educated people moves freedom 
forward.” Most of the speakers, how- 
ever, qualified their remarks in accord- 
ance with the centennial resolution that 
“only an educated people can move 
freedom forward.” 


New officers, The tradition of elect- 
ing a man to the presidency every 
other year was followed, with Lyman 
V. Ginger, dean of the college of edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, being 
named to this post for 1957-58. Ruth 
Stout, a staff member of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association, was elected 
vice president. 

The Classroom Teachers Department 
elected as its new president Vivian 
Powell, teacher in the Detroit public 
schools. Miss Powell is the third mem- 
ber from Michigan currently named to 
N.E.A. department. Sylvia 
Ciernick, editor of publications for 
Dearborn public schools, was elected 
president of the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association. G. Robert 
Koopman, associate state superintend- 
ent, is the incoming president of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 


head an 


Commemorative stamp. The US. 
Post Office Department honored the 
N.E.A. by issuing a commemorative 
postage stamp placed on sale for the 
first time July 1 in the convention city. 


The shortage is over. Just about 
the busiest man at the convention was 
the clerk in a drugstore within the 
lobby of one of the large hotels where 
convention-goers lined up day and 
night to make purchases. After mid- 
night toward the close of the conven- 
tion, the clerk remarked, “Before this 
convention, I thought there was a 
shortage of teachers. Now I know 
there isn’t. I just didn’t realize there 
were this many teachers in the whole 
country.” 

No one knows actually the total 
attendance because many of the meet- 
ings were held in air conditioned down- 
town hotels and members never got as 
far as the convention hall to register. 
The publicity office estimated the total 
attendance at 20,000. + 
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SCHOOL LAW 


Court Defends 





"Under God” 


in Pledge of Allegiance 


LEE O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Research Service, University of Pennsylvania 


— Congress enacted a law on 
June 14, 1954, amending the 
pledge of allegiance by inserting the 
words “under God” between the words 


‘nation” and “indivisible,” so that it 


now reads as follows: “I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation, wnder 
God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all” (italics added), litigation 
could have been predicted. Sooner or 
later, someone was bound to challenge 
the law’s constitutionality on the 
ground that it was violative of the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the United States Constitution. 
Recently this question was before 
the courts of New York.' Instead of 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
law directly, however, the challenge 
The plaintiff 


brought the action to compel the com- 


was indirect in nature 


missioner of education to revoke a 
regulation recommending that the 
pledge, as amended by Congress, be 
substituted for the pledge of allegiance 
as it stood previous to its amendment. 
In so doing, the plaintiff made no ob- 
jection to the former pledge, or a 
former regulation of the commissioner 
recommending that it be used in the 
public schools. His sole objection was 
to the use of the words “under God.” 
He contended that the commissioner 
was powerless to make the recom- 
mendation he did, on the ground that 
the insertion of the words “under God” 
was a violation of the United States 
Constitution as well as the constitution 
of the state of New York. Recognizing 
that no statute required the commis- 


Allen, 159 N.Y.S. (2d) 807. 
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sioner to revoke the recommendation 
complained of, the plaintiff contended 
that the duty to do so was imposed 
upon him by the United States and 
New York constitutions. 

Section 892 of the Education Law of 
New York, as amended by Chapter 
177 of the laws of 1956 provided: 

“It shall be the duty of the commis- 
sioner of education to prepare “for the 
use of the public schools of the state, 
a program providing for a salute to the 
flag and a pledge of allegiance to the 
flag .. . under such circumstances and 
instructions as may best meet the 
varied requirements of the different 
grades in such schools.” ’” 

Previous to 1956 the commissioner 
had promulgated Regulation 150, Par. 
5, recommending that the schools use 
what is commonly referred to as the 
pledge of allegiance as the “pledge to 
the flag.” Then, when Congress changed 
the pledge, as indicated earlier, the 
the 
pledge to the flag be changed accord- 
ingly. In commenting on this, the court 
pointed out that, in amending his 


commissioner recommended that 


recommendation, the commissioner was 
only performing his duty. With re- 
spect to the respondent's claim that 
the commissioner had no right to 
amend his regulation the court said: 

“To sustain that contention implies 
respondent {the commissioner} has not 
only the right, but the duty, to de- 
termine the constitutionality of an act 
of the State Legislature or of the 
Congress and to refuse to perform 
where, in his judgment, such act is un- 
constitutional. 

“Clearly, this is in the exclusive 
domain of the judiciary. It is not a 
function of administrative officials.” 






It must be remembered, however, 
that in this case there was no claim 
that the act was unconstitutional. In- 
stead, it was claimed that “free think- 
ers, nonbelievers, atheists and agnostics 
cannot be compelled to recite the pres- 
ent pledge of allegiance because it 
includes the words ‘under God,’ and 
such compulsion violates” provisions 
of the constitutions of the United 
States and New York. 

The court considered these constitu- 
tional provisions and pointed out that, 
in light of them, there were two pos- 
sible bases for attacking the statute or 
the commissioner's regulation: (1) on 
the ground that one was required to 
submit to some religious rite or in- 
struction, or was deprived or threatened 
with the deprivation of his freedom; 
and (2) that one was deprived of 
property for some unconstitutional pur- 
pose, such as in the case of a direct tax 
to support some religious establish- 
ment. It then eliminated the second 
basis on the ground it was not ap- 
plicable to the facts of this case and 
proceeded to determine whether the 
first basis was applicable. In so doing, 
it made this significant comment: 

“If I properly apprehend the intent, 
design and purposes of the First 
Amendment [to the United States 
Constitution}, it was conceived to pre- 
vent and prohibit the establishment of 
a State Religion; it was not intended 
to prevent or prohibit the growth and 
development of a Religious State.” 

Continuing, the court saw fit to com- 
ment on the part religion has played 
in government. It said: 

“The Declaration of Independence 
refers to ‘the Supreme Judge of the 
World’ and the protection of divine 
Providence.’ Lincoln, at Gettysburg, 
spoke of ‘this Nation, under God.’ 
Even the preamble to the New York 
Constitution expresses gratitude ‘to Al- 
mighty God for our Freedom.’ Indeed, 
the presidential oath of office con- 
cludes, ‘So Help Me, God.’ By Act of 
Congress, our coins are inscribed, ‘In 
God we trust.’ ” 

Then, in considering the implica- 
tions of the plaintiff's petition with 
respect to education, the court said: 

“If petitioner's contention be sound, 
it may be wondered whether the pub- 
lic school curriculum might properly 
include the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Gettysburg address. Could 
‘America’ (‘. Protect us by thy 
might, Great God, our King!’) be sung 
in a public school without offending 
the First Amendment? And might not 
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the Presidential oath of office have 
questionable constitutional status?” 
The plaintiff also relied on the Mc- 
Collum case (333 U.S. 227), in which 
the Champaign, Ill. plan of released 
time for religious education was held 
unconstitutional. In that was 
contended that nonparticipation in the 


case it 


released-time program stamped a child 
as a dissenter and could lead to em- 
barrassment. The court said: 

“... here, the child of a nonbeliever 
may simply omit the words ‘under 
God,’ in reciting the pledge. His ‘non- 
conformity, if such it be, will not, in 
the circumstances of this case, set him 
apart from his fellow students or bring 
‘pressure’ to bear in any real sense.” 

Finally, the court concluded by say- 
ing: “To grant this application ‘would 
be preferring those who believe in no 
religion over those who do believe.’ 
... The First Amendment does not re- 
quire this. Petitioner's right to dis- 
believe is guaranteed by the First 
Amendment, and neither they nor their 
children can be compelled to recite the 
words ‘under God’ in the pledge of 
allegiance. But the First Amendment 
affords them no preference over those 
who do believe in God and who, in 
pledging their allegiance, choose to 
express that belief.” 

This case is particularly significant 
because it is the first one, to my knowl- 
edge, in which the action of Congress 
in inserting the words “under God” in 
the pledge of allegiance has been the 
subject of litigation. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the question 
before the court was not the constitu- 
tionality of the law. It concerned the 
authority of the commissioner of edu- 
cation in New York—a relatively in- 
significant question, it seems, in light 
of the importance and implications of 
the case. In answering this question, 
the court saw fit to consider the con- 
stitutionality of the act, and, in so 
doing, made its major contribution, 
from the point of view of public in- 
terest. As a consequence, the result is, 
for all practicable purposes, the same 
as though the constitutionality of the 
act had been before the court directly. 
While the court’s decision will not, 
probably, carry quite the same weight 
as if the constitutionality of the law 
had been the point at issue, neverthe- 
less, it is predicted that other courts 
will follow it, until such time as it is 
overthrown—if that time should come 
—by some federal court. After all, the 
constitutionality of a federal law is 
one for federal and not state courts.# 
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Citizens Sustain the Fight 
to Keep Public Schools Free 


RUSSELL T. GREGG 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


LAST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


ANS INTEGRAL part of the struggle 

for tax supported schools was the 
companion struggle to substitute pub- 
lic control for the earlier pattern of 
sectarian control. 

The trend from secular to public 
control of schools continued over a 
period of a century. It started toward 
the close of the colonial period, be- 
came a heated public question by the 
1840's, and continued in some states 
up to 1900. The question of use of 
public funds for parochial schools is 
still alive, but legal provisions in most 
of the states stand against this practice. 

As long as there were common re- 
ligious beliefs in small communities 
and as long as schools were purely 
local and voluntary, there was little 
objection to connecting school and 
church. However, with the rapid 
growth of cities, including people of 
markedly different religious faiths, and 
with taxation to support 
local schools, it became increasingly 
apparent that public schools must 
be monsectarian in character. The 
struggle to remove sectarian religion 
from the public schools was often 
aided by church leaders. The nonsec- 
tarian school did not develop in oppo- 
sition to religion but rather to protect 
the freedom of religion. 

Historically, the American people 
have stressed the importance of control 
of schools by the local communities, 
even though they have also made ed- 
ucation a legal function of the state. 
In colonial Massachusetts, oversight of 
the schools entrusted to town 
selectmen elected at the annual town 
meeting. As management of schools 
became more complex, the school 


statewide 


was 


committee became separate from the 
general governing body of the munici- 
pality. The thousands of local boards 
of education in the 48 states are the 
modern counterparts of these original 
committees. In this way, the schools 
are kept responsive to the needs and 
demands of the people. 

The development of public high 
schools somewhat paralleled the es- 
tablishment of the common elementary 
school systems but in general followed 
their establishment as an extension of 
them. Preceding the emergence of the 
public high school, the predominant 
secondary school was the academy, 
which was privately controlled and 
supported. 

In 1850 there were only a few hun- 
dred high schools and many of these 
were not entirely tuition free. It was 
not until 1874 that the question of 
whether a common school district le- 
gally could levy taxes to support a high 
school was finally settled. For a period 
of 40 years following 1900, new public 
high schools were organized at the rate 
of one each day. Today there are al- 
most 25,000 public high schools avail- 
able to all the youth in all the states. 

With the establishment of state 
colleges and universities, the dream 
of the early educational crusaders be- 
came a reality. Free, publicly controlled 
common schools, which included the 
high school, were open to all children 
and youth. There were also state col- 
leges and universities to ensure a good 
supply of educated leaders. And all of 
these educational institutions 
welded together into a single contin- 
uous educational ladder extending 
from the primary school through the 


were 
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university. Ideally, any individual could 
climb this ladder as far as his talents 


permitted. 

Our free educational systems as we 
know them today constitute a unique 
contribution to the preservation of 
civil liberty. 
portunity in free schools dedicated to 
individual liberty and extending from 
the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity is an invention which was in- 


Equal educational op- 


digenous to the American soil, a major 
contribution to the free world. 


ATTACKS ON SCHOOLS CONTINUED 


One might believe that all the prob- 
lems of free schools have been solved 
in America. This is far from the truth. 
Just as we have to be constantly vigi- 
lant to safeguard our civil liberties, 
so we have to struggle continuously to 
maintain and improve educational op- 
portunity. We cannot rest on yester- 
day, facing the kind of tomorrow that 
is surely coming. And there are still 
forces within our boundaries which 
would destroy free schools. 

It is not only such staggering prob- 
lems as rapidly increasing enrollments, 
school building needs, and shortage 
of qualified teachers that challenge the 
future of free schools in America. 
Some enemies of schools 
capitalizing upon these problems and 
the contemporary political climate to 
launch attacks on the schools. 

Criticism supported by facts is ex- 
tremely wholesome in public educa- 
tion as in all aspects of American life. 
The public schools belong to the peo- 
ple. When a citizen believes that the 


these are 
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This “tLetin 
School” was un- 
der the control of 
Boston’s religious 
government when 
established in 
1635. During the 
next three centu- 
ries there evolved 
slowly the Amer- 
ican tradition of 
separation of 
church and state. 
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schools are failing to perform legiti- 
mate functions, he should be encour- 
aged to present all the facts without 
hesitation. The development of an ex- 
tended common school system adapted 
to the needs and capacities of all young 
people is an exceedingly difficult task. 
In this noble and honest effort, mis- 
takes are bound to occur. When they 
do, both laymen and educators should 
be prompt in offering constructive 
criticism. In these times it is important 
to distinguish between justified criti- 
cism and unjustified attacks aimed at 
the destruction of free schools. 

During recent years, widely scattered, 
unjustified and sometimes vicious at- 
tacks have been made upon public 
education. It has been charged that 
schools are undermining the American 
way of life, that they are promoting 
socialism and destroying the system 
of free enterprise, that they are godless, 
that they encourage delinquency. The 
leaders of these attacks want no free 
discussion of controversial issues, They 
want the schools to play no part in 
the advancement of the civil rights 
guaranteed in the federal and state 
constitutions or in the promotion of 
better understanding and relationships 
among racial and religious groups. 

To gain their ends these critics of 
free schools attempt to censor text- 
books, to enforce loyalty oaths upon 
teachers, to kindle community sus- 
picion of the loyalty and efficiency of 
teachers, and in general to undermine 
the confidence of the people in their 
schools. These present-day opponents 
of free schools capitalize, of course, 


upon the fear, skepticism and general 
insecurity of the free world. 

Obviously, emphasis on bookburn- 
ing, loyalty oaths, and prohibition of 
discussion of controversial issues tends 
to frighten and intimidate not only 
teachers but also governing boards of 
schools. It strikes at the heart of the 
right of free inquiry and experimenta- 
tion in education. 

The enemies of free schools profess 
the utmost devotion to democracy. 
The means they use, however, would 
eventually destroy the very freedom 
and values they profess to cherish. 
They do not bother with evidence to 
support their unreasonable attacks on 
schools. Instead, they resort to meth- 
ods by which smear and smirch cam- 
paigns are given the dignity of proof. 
Regardless of all their protests to the 
contrary, some of these critics of free 
schools are, perhaps unwittingly, al- 
lies of antidemocratic forces. This is 
true because they seek to destroy the 
very foundation of free schools—the 
confidence of the people in the integ- 
rity and effectiveness of the schools. 


CITIZEN INTEREST NOW WIDESPREAD 


The incidence of unjustified attacks 
upon the schools reached a peak a 
few years ago. For some years prior to 
that time the American people were 
inclined to take their schools much 
for granted. They relaxed their guard. 
The spread of irresponsible attacks, 
however, again alerted the people to 
the importance of free schools in a 
democracy. The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
was organized. Similar commissions 
are now active in many states and in 
thousands of local school districts. At 
no time in recent history has there 
been more widespread citizen interest 
in public schools. In the light of his- 
tory, this interest can be seen as a fe- 
surgence of faith in free schools. 

What will be the future of free 
schools in America? An answer to this 
question has been written by Prof. 
Henry Steele Commager, distinguished 
historian: “For a century and a half 
American schools have served and 
strengthened the commonwealth. They 
provided a citizenry as enlightened as 
any on earth. They justified and vin- 
dicated democracy’s promise. If society 
clearly defines the new duties it wishes 
our schools to fulfill and if it stead- 
fastly supports them, not only with 
money but also with faith, they will 
surely justify that faith in the future 
as they have in the past.” + 
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W. IRVIN BLUNDELL 


JHILE much has been said about 
the relative merits and demerits 
of instructional little has 
been written concerning the technical 
aspects and installation of this won- 


television, 


derful new teaching aid 


Let’s assume that you agree that 
instructional TV is something that 
your school district is interested in 


using. Where do you start? What will 
it cost? Is it worth doing? Will it 
save money? Will it replace teachers? 
Will it require a trained staff of tech- 
nicians? Some of the answers to these 
questions may be found in sharing 
our experience with instructional TV. 


Where do you start? There is a 
definite need EY. 
Our staff at Evanston Township High 
School believed that we should extend 
the range of our most skilled teachers 


for closed-circuit 


and explore new ways to teach desir- 


able skills, habits and knowledge. 
After careful study for some years, we 
decided that we should find out 


whether closed-circuit TV would be 
helpful in accomplishing these ob- 
We further that, 
once such a system was installed in 


jectives. decided 


our school, its use would be on a 


voluntary basis. A number of teachers 
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Students in the receiving classroom 
can ask questions of the instructor 
in the originating room through 
microphones on the talk-back circuit. 


Evanston high school shares its 
experience in planning for, 
purchasing, installing and operating 


instructional TV equipment. 


Assistant to Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Formerly, Secretary-Business Manager, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 








Starting Out With Closed-Circuit TV 


had expressed a desire to use closed- 
circuit TV in connection with their 
regular teaching assignments. 

With these preliminary considera- 
tions made, we were confronted with 
the large task of purchasing equip- 
ment, installing it, and financing the 
project. Where to start? 

One basic requirement was low cost 
equipment, for our budget was limited. 
We wanted a distribution system and 
associated equipment that would be 
flexible, adaptable, expansible, depend- 
able and feasible. We asked ourselves 
the following questions on each point: 

1. Flexibility. Will the system be 
designed to receive outside commercial 
stations as well as closed-circuit pro- 
grams? Will the system be largely 
portable, so that equipment can be 
moved from room to room and shared 
by many teachers? 

2. Adaptability. Will the system be 
adapted easily to all types of classes 
and for most types of teaching situa- 
tions? How will teachers be able to 
use TV as a teaching aid? 

3. Expansibility. Will the system 
lend itself well to being enlarged with- 
out being revamped in any way? 

4. Dependability. Will the system 
be relatively free of breakdown, so 
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that uninterrupted instruction can be 


carried on? Will maintenance costs 
be low? 

5. Feasibility. Will it be possible 
to install an adequate system with the 
money available? Will it be possible 
to operate the equipment with a semi- 
skilled staff? 


Five specific uses. Another general 
requirement was to provide for maxi- 
mum flexibility in relation to distri- 
bution of programs. We wanted to 
be able to do all of the following: 
(1) ultimately provide for closed- 
circuit broadcasting and receiving in 
a maximum of 120 rooms; (2) receive 
programs broadcast by any Chicago 
station (5 channels); (3)  broad- 
cast closed-circuit programs originat- 
ing in a TV studio in the school; (4) 
broadcast programs on 
motion picture or slide film; (5) ulti- 
mately broadcast closed-circuit pro- 
grams simultaneously from a minimum 
of 12 rooms throughout the school 

To achieve the foregoing require- 
ments, we believed that the best meth- 
od was to set up six control zones 
located strategically in the building. 
control zones in 
panels” or plugging boards 


closed-circuit 


These effect were 


“patch 
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similar to a telephone switchboard. 
Each control zone was equipped to 
distribute programs to 20 rooms. This 
would mean that any one program 
could be viewed in from one to 120 
rooms. Schematically, the system is 
shown in Figure 1. 

Our main studio is located on the 
third floor in a room 34 by 36 feet, 
with an additional control booth ad- 
jacent. This main studio is the center 
of our system, as it is the place where 
teachers and students alike can experi- 
ment with the equipment. 

The main studio is equipped with 
one “camera chain” (Figure 2) and 
lighting equipment, consisting of four 
Fresnel spotlights, three scoops, and 
smaller portable units. Figure 3 is a 
plan of the main studio and control 
room showing the equipment and its 
location in the rooms. Electrical con- 
nections are also shown. The accom- 
panying photographs show some of 
the equipment used here. 

The control room adjacent to the 
main studio contains the following 
monitors (14 


2 au- 


equipment: 3 video 
inch), 3 distribution amplifiers, 
dio amplifiers (1 program and 1 talk- 
back and monitoring), 1 switcher, 
2 RF amplifiers, and 1 film chain. 

The first four items listed make up 
the “camera chain” in the main stu- 
dio. The video monitors are specially 
designed to produce a high quality 
picture, and each is directly connected 
to one camera, indicating what the 
camera is picking up. The distribution 
amplifiers amplify the camera output 
for distribution to the various re- 
ceivers. If the receiver is more than 
500 feet away from the distribution 
amplifiers, it sometimes is necessary 
to include additional amplifiers along 
the coaxial cable. 

The audio amplifiers boost the sig- 
nal received from the microphones 
and transmit it to the receivers. In 
addition, one of the amplifiers is used 
for the talk-back circuit and for moni- 
toring purposes. 

The switcher is a device that enables 
the video engineer or program cam- 
era director to select a desired image 
from any camera used in producing 
a given program 

Local TV reception is accomplished 
by an RF antenna system located above 
the main studio and terminating in the 
control room on the patch panel. Dis- 
tribution to the desired room is 
brought about by use of two RF am- 
plifiers that will allow eight amplified 
outlets from one source. The RF sig- 
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OC— ORIGINATING CLASSROOM 
RC— RECEIVING CLASSROOM 
ZC — ZONE CONTROL ROOM 


EACH LINE = ONE COAX CABLE & 
TWO OR THREE AUDIO PAIRS« 


FIG. 1—Diagram of closed-circuit system at Evanston Township High School. 
Each control zone is equipped to distribute programs to 20 classrooms. 
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FIG. 2—Main studio has one camera chain, consisting of camera, monitor, 
switcher, distribution amplifier to patch panel, and lighting equipment. 


nal is patched from the amplifier to 
the desired room or rooms. Unused 
amplifier outlets are terminated at 
the amplifier through a resistance or 
load. 

The “film chain,” which is capable 
of programming motion, slide or strip 
film to any desired room or zone, 
consists of the equipment in Figure 4. 

The remaining two control zones 
contain the following equipment: two 
video monitors, patch panels, distribu- 
tion amplifiers, audio amplifiers, and 
switchers. Each control zone is tied 
together by cable; thus flexibility be- 
tween zones is permitted. The amount 
of interconnecting cable is as follows: 
three coaxial cables for either video 
or RF signal to receivers, three shielded 
pairs for audio programming, and three 
shielded pairs for talk-back from the 
receiving rooms to the originating 
room, thus allowing questions to be 
asked of the instructor. In the two 
latter zones, portable lighting equip- 
ment is used consisting of two flood 


banks and one step-up transformer 
per zone. Each area has its own pro- 


gram microphones. 


Talk-back circuit. A lamp panel 
containing six lamps is located in each 
originating room to let the instructor 
know if students in any of the receiv- 
ing rooms have questions to ask. This 
lamp panel terminates at the patch 
panel and is switched to the receiving 
rooms by use of patch cords. 

At each receiver are a small box 
containing two lamps, a lever switch, 
and a microphone. At the time the 
switch is thrown, lamp No. 1 will light 
on the control box and on the instruc- 
tor’s lamp panel, thus alerting the in- 
structor to the fact that a student in 
Room X has a question. At his leisure, 
the instructor will notify the student 
located in Room X that he can ask 
the question. The student then throws 
the lever in the opposite direction, 
thus lighting lamp No. 2 and activat- 
ing the microphone. 
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At this time, the student proceec 
to ask the question of the instructor. 
The question and answer will also be 
heard in all rooms connected in the 
circuit. Although only six lamps ap- 
pear on the instructor's panel, more 
than six rooms can be connected in 
the circuit; however, only students in 
SIX rooms will be able to ask ques- 
tions of the instructor. The number 
of lamps has been kept at six, as it is 
that not than six 


Ou! Opinion more 


classes can actively in a 


| 


GiIscussion 


part IC pate 


Intercom system between camera 
crew and director. In addition to the 
talk-back 
cation between sending and receiving 


circuit for audio communi 


rooms, we have an intercommunica- 
tion system between camera crew and 
camera director located at the switcher 
The 


mouthpiece operated by a 12 volt D¢ 


system consists of headsets and 


power supply installed inside the 


switcher housing. We feel that it is 
imperative that there be two-way com- 
munication between cameramen and 
control room. The camera direction in 
our programming is handled by stu- 
dents trained in this work 
The our 
are standard household 21 inch table 
that been modified to 


suit our needs. One stage was added 


receivers used in system 


models have 
to the video circuit to provide more 
signal for amplification. In addition, 
a switch was placed on the rear of 


the chassis in order to switch from 
video to RF operation so that commer- 
cial stations can be received. We also 
installed a relay which permits us to 
operate a of voice 
communication from receiving to orig- 


This relay also oper- 


two-way system 
inating rooms 
ates the light signalling system. Gen- 
erally, this receiver modification con- 
sists of one additional tube, one relay, 
switch, one jack, and a 


one input 


resistors and condensers 


Receivers are portable. The re- 
ceivers are mounted on a specially de- 


number of 


signed stand as illustrated in Figure 5. 
These units are portable and can 
be moved about with ease. Each stand 
is equipped with 3 inch ball bearing 
plastic-wheeled casters with locking 
device on two wheels. The stand is 
made of 1 inch angle iron and is ad- 
justable, so that the receiver can be 
varied in height. The size is such that 
the stands can be readily wheeled 
through our doorways with receivers 
in position. The stand also can tilt 


the receiver forward. 
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Camera equipment. The camera 
equipment we selected is of the low 


cost variety termed “industrial” by 





FIG. 5—Specially designed stand on 
which receivers are mounted. The 
stand is on casters for easy moving. 





manufacturers of this equipment. It 
was selected for the following reasons: 
1. Low initial cost 
2. Ease of operation 


Low cost of maintenance 


=>) 


Ruggedness 
5. Portability (It can be carried in 
one hand.) 


_— 
. 


6. Less costly lenses 
7. Less susceptibility to image burn- 
ing into tube. 


The camera we purchased has a 
view finder and remote lens focusing 
control. This camera is applicable 
where remote viewing of certain ac- 
tivities is desired. 

We believe that vidicon television 
camera chains are more practical to 
suit our needs, than is image orthicon 
equipment, which is used by com- 
mercial stations for broadcasting. It 
is much less expensive—perhaps only 
one-fourth the cost. The industrial vidi- 
con equipment is extremely flexible 
picture obtained is of a high quality, 
if used with a switching unit. The 
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suitable for broadcasting as well as 
for closed-circuit use. It should be 
pointed out, however, that one dis- 
advantage of vidicon equipment is 
that more light is required. 

In this connection we must mention 
the importance of proper light dis- 
tribution and balance on the subject 
in order to get a good picture. Another 
disadvantage is the smallness and com- 
pactness of the vidicon camera, as it is 
difficult to remove certain parts. 


Long-range and close-up viewing. 
At present, we are using three cameras 


in connection with our classes in 
typewriting. Two are located in the 
originating classroom, one for long- 
range and one for close-up work. The 
receiving room has a fixed camera 
mounted in the front corner of the 
room 7 feet above the floor. This cam- 
era is of the lowest cost industrial type 
and is equipped with a wide angle 
lens. It is located so that the instructor 
in the originating room can observe 
every student on a monitor receiver 
in the originating room. Each camera 
in the originating typewriting room is 


FIG. 6—Plan indicates various locations of equipment and 
The photographs show 


wiring for typewriting classes. 


equipped with three lenses on a tur- 
ret, 1 inch, 2 inch, and 3 inch. 
Figure 6 shows the various lo- 
cations of equipment and wiring for 
the typewriting classes. It is advisable 
to have two cameras in the originating 
room in the event that one camera 
fails. It is advisable but not necessary, 
as a failure in other areas, such as of 
a distribution amplifier, could also 
cause loss of picture at the receivers. 


Cable installation exposed. Our 
cable installation was initially done 
by a contractor who specializes in au- 
dio and TV work; however, additions 
to the system have been made by our 
own personnel, including students. All 
cables and associated wiring are ex- 
posed in attic space, pipe tunnels, and 
behind lockers in the corridors. None 
of our low voltage wiring is in con- 
duit; however, care was taken to keep 
it away from steam pipes and 60 
cycle AC lines. 

All three control zones are inter- 
connected in series with three 
RG59/u-75 ohm coaxial cables, three 
shielded pairs and one cable consist- 
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these classes in session. 
two cameras in the origination room in case of a failure. 


ing of six twisted pairs of No. 18 
wire. All these wires are terminated 
on the patch panels in each of the 
control zones. 

From the patch panel to the origi- 
nating classrooms in each control zone 
we have two RG59/u-75 ohm coaxial 
cables for video signal, one shielded 
pair for the audio program, one 
shielded pair for the talk-back circuit, 
one shielded pair for the warning 
signal lamp system, one shielded pair 
for the program microphone, one 
shielded pair for crew intercommuni- 
cation, and six twisted pairs in cable 
to operate the lamp signal from the 
patch panel. 

From the patch panel to each re- 
ceiver we have one RG59/u-75 ohm 
coaxial cable plus three shielded pairs, 
one each for the audio program, talk- 
back circuit, and signal lamp circuit. 
The receivers in the various classrooms 
are connected in parallel to the patch 
panel in their particular zone. This 
is accomplished by use of special jacks, 
one on the receiver and one on the 
wall of the classroom, with coaxial 
cable and two BNC cable connectors, 


It is recommended that there be 








Each 


753 ohm 


one at each end receiver 1S 


equipped with a termination 
plug. Current to operate the receivers 
is obtained from existing 110 volt AC 
Each 


convenience outlets in the rooms 


originating room has a receiver 


Film projection equipment. The 
motion picture projector is a special 
projector costing considerably more 
than those found in the average school 
It is different from the conventional 
projector in that the framing is syn 
chronized to the TV camera. Figure 4 
shows how our film projection equip- 
ment is arranged. Images from the 
motion picture projector and the slide 
film projector Can be projected into 
the multiplexer and distributed through 
the patch panel to the desired receivers 
This 


space of about 36 square feet 


arrangement requires a_ floor 

Our antenna consists of five 10 ele 
ment Yagi antennae cut to proper siz¢ 
for each channel being received. (In 
7,9 and 11.) 


The antenna is mounted on a tower on 


Chicago channels 2, 5, 


the roof directly above the main stu- 
This 


in Figure 


dio arrangement is illustrated 


Operation of equipment. Our tech- 
nical staff for operation of the equip- 
ment consists of one trained en- 
gineer and one student assistant. In ad- 
dition, we employ on a part-time basis 
a freshman engineering student from 
Northwestern University. The cam- 
era Operators are 15 high school stu- 
dents who attended a three week 
workshop on operation of TV equip- 
ment offered by our director of TV 


instruction last summer. Also, we em- 





YAG/ ANTENNA 


ploy two of our students who are in- 


terested in electronics to assist the 
engineer in making minor repairs to 
equipment; they are responsible for 
transferring the equipment from room 
The students 


who are working in this program are 


to room on schedule. 


doing an excellent job. 
The 


sonnel involved in programming for a 


steps necessary and the per- 
15 minute speech class on a typical 
day would be as follows 


At | 


placed in the originating room. Port- 


p.m. the two cameras are 
able lighting is put in position, Con- 
made for distribution to 
Next the 


rooms 


nections are 


the control zone switcher 


receivers in are 
checked 
the audio circuit is checked for prop- 


The talk-back 


light circuit 


receiving 
for proper operation, and 
er function and gain. 
circuit the signal 
are checked and adjusted. This takes 


and 


from 30 to 45 minutes. The persons in- 


volved are the instructor, the TV en- 
gineer, one engineering assistant, two 
student cameramen, one student cam- 


] 


era director, sound en- 


student 


student 
number of 


one 
gineer, and a 
assistants who work as stagehands. 

Since September 1956 when our 
classes began, we have had only three 
minor breakdowns. These were due to 
faulty connections, such as a cold solder 
connection on a patch panel, which 
caused the audio circuit to cease func- 
tioning. Time loss amounted to 2 min- 
utes. On another occasion the picture 
was lost for 3 minutes owing to a 
faulty patch cord. Another breakdown 
of the audio circuit was caused by a 


microphone connector being pulled 


FIG. 7 

Evanston antenna is 
mounted on a_ tower 
on the roof directly 
above the main studio. 
The antenna consists of 
five 10 element Yagi 
antennae cut to proper 





size for each channel 
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from the mike during the program, 
causing a 5 minute loss. We find it 
advisable to have spare equipment 
readily available for substitution. 

Our maintenance costs will probably 
be about $200 for the school year, ex- 
clusive of salaries of the operating 
personnel. We keep in stock approxi- 
mately $200 worth of spare parts such 
as tubes, resistors, condensers, connec- 
tors, plugs and wire. 


Cost of equipment and _ installa- 
tion. Our installation at present con- 
sists of the following equipment costing 
a total of approximately $30,300: 7 
cameras, 9 distribution amplifiers, 
video monitors, 3 switchers, 1 film 
projector, 1 camera pedestal, 1 slide 
projector, two 1 inch lenses, five 1 
inch lenses, five 2 
4 inch lens, 6 lens 


inch lenses, five 3 
inch lenses, one 
turrets, 5 dollies and tripods complete, 
1 camera mount, 20 receivers, 1 tube 
tester, | oscilloscope, 1 volt ohmmeter, 
1 midgetester, five 10 element Yagi 
antennae and tower, 3 distribution 
amplifiers, 3 line amplifiers, 3 auto- 
matic gain control amplifiers, 6 audio 
amplifiers, 14 microphones, 6 headsets 
and mouthpieces, and assorted tubes 
and small parts 

Wire installation any- 
where from $100 to $30,000 depend- 


ing upon the amount of wiring to be 


could cost 


installed and whether it is installed by 
a contractor or by school personnel. 
The increased wiring for lighting 
in the originating rooms cost us about 
$1500, and we spent $1200 for new 
portable stage lighting equipment. In 
addition to being used for our TV 


programs, this equipment is available 
for the regular productions of our 


drama department. 

It may appear that the foregoing 
description is that of a pretentious lay- 
out. By some standards it is. But it 
must be pointed out that this is not an 
average size high school. Our student 
body presently numbers 2850 and is 
growing at the rate of 250 students 
annually. We expect that our TV in- 
stallation will also expand. Our teach- 
ers are becoming familiar with the 
equipment and how it will aid them in 
presenting certain types of lessons 
more effectively. 

We believe that instructional tele- 
vision in the public school has a great 
future. We also believe that, even 
though the cost of this equipment may 
appear to be out of proportion with 
the use it gets at present, someday it 
will pay for itself many times over. 
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Neither sun nor hail makes 


this Kansas school uncomfortable 


or unsafe for pupils 


Double Skylight Helps Solve 


Lighting and Heat Problems 


N THE belief that full use of nat- 

ural lighting should be made in 
schoolhouse Architect 
William N. Catton and his associates 
of Winfield, Kan., pioneered with sky- 
lighting corridors as early as 1935. The 
bilateral lighting presented in the 
Whittier Elementary School at Win- 
field is the firm’s latest phase of evolu- 


construction, 


tion in skylighting. 

There, in addition to continuous 
skylights over corridors, borrowed light 
is brought into classrooms with high 
corridor glass. This is said to screen 
out excessive heat while providing 
light without glare and is one of the 
reasons Herbert C. Hawk, superintend- 
ent of Winfield schools, describes the 
building as the “pride and joy” of the 
college town. 

As explained by Robert E. Yadon, 
associate in the architectural firm, the 
advent of fibered plastic has been a 
boon to hail-afflicted Kansas. The plas- 
tic not only obviates glass breakage but 
also gives good light diffusion and has 
lower heat transmission than glass, Mr. 


Vertical cross section of Whittier School. Classrooms are 
on each side of the central corridor. Tile roof has dome 
shaped double skylight constructed of fibered plastic, which 
extends over corridor and part of way into classrooms. 


Yadon reports. However, the architect 
continues, the Kansas sun bears down 
hard in the school months of May, 
September and October and, even with 
the plastic, the sun load becomes a 
problem. 

The double skylight developed at 
Whittier provides the solution (see 
drawing of the roof section). Heat is 
drawn off the skylight by an attic fan 
located between the upper and lower 
plastic panels, thus keeping the rooms 
comfortable despite the sun. 

School officials have noted that even 
on cloudy days artificial lighting is not 
used in classrooms, except in the audio- 
visual special studies room, which has 
no skylight. Corridor lighting is used 
only when meetings are held in the 
evening. 

Lowering the corridor ceiling has 
provided added light in the rooms and 
makes the corridors appear wider. On 
the south side of the building, the 6 
foot overhang controls the winter sun, 
so that direct sunlight shines into the 
classrooms for only two weeks during 
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the entire school year. The wide over- 
hang also gives additional covered 
play area in inclement weather. 

The kindergarten has its own sky- 
lighted play porch, which is closed to 
the cold north and west winds, and the 
plastic skylight also illuminates the 
nurse’s room, which is deeply recessed. 
A large covered porch is used by 
all classes for recreation during wet 
weather. 

The classrooms have individual color 
schemes: Each room has its own two- 
color scheme, which is coded in the 
pattern of the corridor to lead chil- 
dren to their particular room. Other 
features of the school are the partitions 
which make it possible to change room 
arrangement when this be- 
comes necessary, and a special studies 
room to which handicapped children 


size and 


are brought from all over the city for 
special classes under a specially trained 
and qualified instructor. 

Construction cost of the school, an 
area of 16,260 square feet, was $11.50 
per square foot. + 


Vertical translucent panels shown at right angles to dome 
provide borrowed light for additional illumination. At south 
side of building (right) 6 foot overhang protects classrooms 
from winter sun and provides additional covered play area. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Run, Sheep, Run 


MEMBERS OF BOARDS of educa- 
tion,” quoth the Mad Hatter oracular- 
ly, “are practically always leaders of 
the community in their own right. 
But, every once in a turtle’s age, a 
board falls into acceptance of totali- 
tarianism, and I don’t mean the soviet 
committee system, either. Take, for 
example . . 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
Board President, slapping down on 
the table a mass of papers, bills due, 
rubber bands, paper clips, and a stray 
overshoe, “here is the annual budget. 
Please approve same by signing your 
name, address, condition of servitude, 
and pounds of fish you caught last 
year. Candidates will keep the papers 
face down until the signal is given 
to begin.” 

Quickly the Board swung into ac- 
tion. Each member grabbed the in- 
dividual rubber stamp so thoughtfully 
provided him and began stamping 
wildly in all directions. 

“Wait a moment,” protested the 
New Board Member, who was sus- 
pected of being a troublesome char- 
acter. “Don’t we have any budgetary 
policy?” 

There was a howl of disapproval as 
the stampers went stamp, stamp, 
stamp, the boys are marching. “But,” 
protested the N.B.M., “how do you 
determine the tax rate?” 

“If Sugartown raises its taxes, we 
go higher,” explained the President 
pityingly. “If they lower their taxes, 
we go lower.” As he spoke he stamped 
his approval on all the documents in 
sight and, for emphasis, stamped the 
wall and his thumb. 

“What's next on the agenda?” said 
the Vice President, as the pile of 
stamped papers was quickly removed 
before the members could read them. 

“The Sons of Temperance have 
asked for use of the school building to 


have a cocktail party,” reported the 
President. “I read the Riot Act to 
them so they wouldn't bother us.” 

“Isn't there any rule about the use 
of the building?” asked the New 
Member 

“I don’t remember,” said the Presi- 
dent, “but if there is, it probably 
doesn’t apply. As soon as I get time, 
I will fix up a few new rules for Board 
approval.” The Board members sighed 
in relief, waved their rubber stamps 
and cheered vigorously. 

“The Superintendent will now have 
three minutes to make his report on 
the school,” said the President. The 
Superintendent rose bashfully and be- 
gan to read hurriedly. The members 
glared at their watches. It was time 
for the fights on TV. “Time,” called 
the President, giving the Superintend- 
ent a dirty look, which he accepted 
with seeming appreciation. 

“Is there anything else you want 
we should do?” asked a bold Member. 


The New Member interrupted, 
“There seems to be a feeling on the 
part of the public that they are not 
adequately represented on this Board.” 

“Stuff,” shouted the President. “I'll 
sign a few blank proclamations and 
have the Clerk fix up a statement that 
we represent all the people.” 

“Why not call a public meeting?” 
asked the New Member. 


“That is an excellent question and 
I am glad you brought it up,” said the 
President (who had once had a course 
in public relations, himself), “but let's 
not advertise it because we might 
encourage some crackpot to come and 
waste our time.” The other members 
stamped in approval. 

As Alice and the Mad Hatter left 
the room, the little girl said thought- 
fully, “Who do you suppose they 
really represent?” 

“As I was saying in Paragraph 1, 
when I was so rudely interrupted,” 
said the Mad Hatter crossly, “boards 
of education are ordinarily no more 
alert or representative than the people 
they represent.” 


« 
DREAMS 
IN ORDER TO MEET this present 
rock ’n’ roll civilization, Education is 
expanding by bounds and leaps. Or- 
ganizational charts bloom with new 
and strange responsibilities. 

These newfangled departments of 
Educational TV, Adolescent Defense, 
and Senior Citizenship are right and 
proper as far as they go, but they 
don’t go far enough. What we really 
need in every State Education Depart- 
ment and even in the US. Office of 
Education is a Department of Dreams. 

Once upon a time, a school admin- 
istrator could put his feet upon the 
desk, tamp his pipe, and indulge in a 
dream or two. Could be that as a re- 
sult of that dream an underprivileged 
youngster went to college or the foot- 
ball team was provided with shoulder 
pads. But today the pleasant old- 
fashioned dreams have changed into 
nightmares. The superintendent is 
smothered with blueprints, rolled over 
by buses, and plastered by flying bricks, 
actual and verbal. He is busy sawing 
desks in half to make room for two 
where one once was and in contriving 
gussets for his expansions, which have 
no kin to the administrative tummy. 

In planning our future educational 
progress, therefore, let us ask our State 
Education Departments to include a 
Department of Dreams. Such a plan 
would not be new. There is ample 
precedent for it. Our forefathers 
dreamed a dream, and it was called 
democracy. To make it work they 
dreamed another dream that all the 
children of all the people should have 
equal educational opportunity. Of 
course, the dream hasn’t come true 
yet, but it seems it is on the way. 
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Using Federal Surplus Property 
Stretches Dimes Into Dollars 


WILLIAM PITCHER 


Superintendent, St. Tammany Parish Schools, Covington, La. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This article was 
expanded from a panel talk 
delivered at the sixth annual 
meeting of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of School Business Offi- 
cials. “‘Bargain Basement Bill,’ 
as Supt. Pitcher affectionately 
became known to his intimates 
as the result of his racing around 
the countryside in search of low 
cost federal surplus property, 
here tells how that program has 
application on a national scale. 











MPHATICALLY, I do not sug- 

gest the use of federal govern- 
ment surplus materials and equipment 
for the construction and modernization 
of schools in areas more fortunate 
financially than are we in St. Tammany 
Parish (county). The best is none too 
good, and no price is too high for 
education. On the other hand, if your 
district is faced with the seemingly 
unsurmountable barrier of a_ short 
building budget, as we were in 1947, 
“going surplus” may turn your deficits 
into assets, as it did for us. There must, 
of course, be an acceptance of the 
underlying premise that it is better 
to have an adequate number of com- 
fortable and practical, although non- 
glamorous, school buildings than a few 
“dream schools,” if that is all that 
your budget can stand. 

Savings in almost unbelievable pro- 
portions are available to all school 
systems of this country, territories and 
possessions under the federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 
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Right: Before St. Tammany par- 
ish school board, Covington, 
La., and Uncle Sam got to- 
gether, this building served a 
Negro junior high school at 
Lacombe. Below: Here is the 
replacement, erected with aid 
of surplus property for $65,608 
but insured at replacement val- 
ve of $128,000. Bottom: A 
gymnasium bought for $198, 
moved, re-erected for $14,000. 





1949, as amended. The surplus prop- 
erty utilization program is a permanent 
one. It deals not only with war sur- 
pluses, but also with large quantities 
of excess property generated in nor- 
mal federal housekeeping processes 
The program is administered by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Such 


Education and Welfare. eXCess 


property as is determined by the de- 


partment to be useful and necessary 


for educational (or public health) 
utilization is allocated to special state 
agencies, set up for this purpose, for 
distribution to eligible insticutions 
within the respective states. At 


a surplus property 


last 


report there was 
agency in every state 

Just how the program may be of 
benefit to own school 


greatest your 


system is illustrated by our decade- 
long experience with this practical and 
tried plan in St. Tammany Parish. Sur- 
plus property has saved us more than 


a quarter of a million dollars. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF PLANNING 


Here is our story: 

St. Tammany Parish, located just 

Orleans, is one of 
It covers an area 


northeast of New 
64 such state units. 
of 25,000 square miles, is largely rural, 
has a public school population in 
excess of 8000. 

Following the close of World War 
II, the parish found itself in a dilemma. 
As elsewhere, enrollments were rising 
steadily. New buildings were needed 
badly; repairs were a “must”; modern- 
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ization no longer could be postponed. 
The cold hard facts had to be faced. 
How to construct, modernize and re- 
pair, in keeping with the trend of 
progress, on a midget sized budget 
in the face of soaring materials costs 
was the problem. 

The 


form of a vision 


didn’t come in the 
Plain hard thinking, 
sweating-it-out brain grinding, and 
looking about us in every possible 
direction finally supplied the magic- 
like realization of a hope and a prayer. 
The complete answer, when it did 


solution 


come, came in just two words: federal 
surplus. 

Back in 1947 every step we took 
was necessarily experimental. The 
campaign was started by buying seven 
barracks buildings that originally had 
cost the government several hundred 


thousands of dollars. The cost to us? 


Only $157.70 

Almost at its inception the plan 
almost met with disaster: The army 
had changed its plans and wanted the 
buildings back. Into Covington flew 
the brass of the Pentagon, but noth- 
ing less than an act of Congress or 
the school board’s consent would re- 
turn the seven buildings to the mili- 
tary. Finally the properties were re- 
leased in return for a choice of build- 
ings at another camp. Net result: The 
army was happy, and the parish’s orig- 
inal investment had been substantially 
improved. 

Thereafter the superintendent visited 
innumerable army camps throughout 


Large amounts of surplus mate- 
rials acquired by St. Tammany 
had to be stored for later use, 
which was quite an operation 
in itself. The work crew learned 
all about treatment of lumber 
against decay, in addition to 
sorting and piling it for quick 
locating as it became needed. 


Cypress window frames, plumb- 
ing fixtures, refrigerators, desks 
and cabinets, and a wide va- 
riety of surplus equipment had 
to be stored so as to be pro- 
tected, yet be easily accessible. 


Here are bargains on wheels. These 
two motor vehicles, valued at $500 
each, were had as surplus at $125. 


the South, obtaining in almost every 
instance transfers so great in savings 
that they literally made dimes do dol- 
lars’ work. 

It is difficult to say just how much 
money we actually saved by utilizing 
surplus property during the interven- 
ing 10 years. Statistics are “dry,” any- 
way. But the following are examples 
of what can be done: 

During the first seven years we built, 
using new and surplus materials in 
combination, new classrooms, gym- 
nasium facilities and lunchrooms for 
13 schools. (There had been no lunch- 
rooms before 1947.) The area of these 
structures added up to 55,049 square 
feet. If figured on a most conservative 
construction estimate of $8 a 
square foot, this represented a value 
of $440,392. Instead the cost to us 
was only about $220,000. Thus the 
construction cost was only about 50 
per cent of the estimated cost had we 
built entirely with new materials. 

We erected a new lunchroom- 
library combination for $16,000, but 
were able to insure it at a replacement 
cost of $39,000. For only $500 we 
acquired a building that had cost the 


cost 
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Lunchroom of Folsom Rosen- 
wald School, Covington, La., 
has its library corner. Windows, 
wainscoting and light fixtures 
are surplus. In fact, 95 per cent 
of lunchroom is from surplus. 


Exterior of lunchroom at Fol- 
som Rosenwald School. It cost 
only $5854, or $4.60 a square 
foot. However, the school now 
has been insured at a re- 
placement value of $26,500. 


Manual training shops in 
schools played a major role 
in making dimes do work of 
dollars. Good looking desks 
valued at $100 were put into 
use for no more than $10. 


government $200,000. One of our 
record accomplishments involved the 
transfer of some 1300 items (includ- 
ing typewriters, desks and refrigera- 
tors) which, after remodeling by our 
manual training students and others, 
cost us $11,880. Purchased new, the 
cost would have been $32,876. 

All of our savings on the transfer 
of federal surplus have been substan- 
tial. I shall list a few as most con- 
clusive evidence that the surplus prop- 
erty program is worthy of serious 
consideration by all school systems: 

Six-drawer, executive type desks for 
from $4 to $6, now valued at $80 to 
$120; typing chairs for $2, which after 
another $2 for repairs were valued 
at $12.50; for $49, eight lake front 
buildings, including pipes, plumbing 
fixtures, heating system, electrical wir- 
ing and other improvements; for $200, 
80,000 feet of lumber, plus adding 
machines, filing cabinets, chairs and a 
tractor that was converted into a saw 
mill. 

Records during the early part of 
1957 showed transportation equipment 
acquired at the following costs: 1951 
Ford sedan, $75; 1 ton 1950 pickup 
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truck, $125; 1948 Dodge pickup truck, 
$95: 114 ton Chevrolet truck, $250, 
and a Plymouth four-door sedan, $125. 

As further evidence, compare the 
following completed school construc- 
tion costs with the replacement values 
at which they are insured: 

Lacombe, $65,608 against $128,500; 
Alton, $7097 against $23,200; Fol- 
som Rosenwald, $5854 against $26,- 
500: Slidell band house, $11,357 
against $16,000; parish training lunch- 
rooms, classrooms, restrooms, agricul- 
ture and manual training departments, 
$39,738 against $84,300. 

All of these figures speak for them- 
selves. In every instance, where esti- 
mated, they are ultraconservative. 


SEE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


Fortunately, things have been made 
much simpler for school boards than 
they were in 1947 as the result of 
formal legislation pertaining to sur- 
plus property. Today school systems 





throughout the United States and its 
territories and possessions can avail 
themselves of the same type of savings 
we in St. Tammany Parish realized. 
Your state superintendent of schools 
and his administrator for surplus prop- 
erty are the persons to contact. 
TWO GOOD TIPS 

There are just two bits of time 
tested advice which I should like to 
add for the benefit of superintendents 
and other schoolhouse planners: 

1. Employ only experienced 
capable construction men_ in 
building crew. You will profit from 
their abilities and knowledge. It goes 
without saying that before actual con- 
struction begins, the services of an 
architect should be engaged. The in- 
troduction of surplus materials in com- 
bination with materials makes 
the planning even more difficult, and 
the best professional services will prove 
a saving, rather than an expense. Ar- 


and 
your 


new 
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Attractive school board offices 
at Covington, La., belie the 
fact that 90 per cent of the 
building materials came from 
federal surplus properties. 


Board room of St. Tammany 
parish schools provides hand- 
some setting for meetings. This 
parish has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with surplus property. 


chitect August Perez Jr. of New Or- 
leans has gone out of his way to work 
with us on the building, which in 
some cases has not been easily done 
with the materials on hand 

2. Create an interest in your mod- 
ernization and building program in 
pupils, teachers, civic and 
The pride of par- 


everyone 
business leaders, 
ticipating in a program of a transition 
from old to new and from ancient to 

much to the 
With the town 


behind you, savings are assured 


modern will contribute 


success of the venture 


SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 


The remaining paragraphs of this 


article give further information on 
covering laws, explain why the “bar- 
gains” can be offered 

Functions of previous surplus prop- 
erty utilization laws were incorporated 
in the federal Property and Adminis- 
1949. As since 


extended, special sections of this act 


trative Services Act of 


provide that property of any federal 
executive agency may be donated or 
transferred to tax supported and pri- 
vate nonprofit, tax exempt educational 
institutions (as well as to similarly 
described medical institutions ) 

Items for donation as surplus per- 


sonal property become surplus because 


of oversupply, obsolescence and the 


requirements of military, 


changing 
political and international situations 


Nearly any item normally utilized by 
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schools has been available under the 
program. Items may be new and ap- 
propriate in every way to school use, 
or they may fall below the perform- 
ance standards required by the agen- 
cies, yet retain whole or part utiliza- 
tion within a school. It is anticipated 
that an average of $200 million of 
surplus a year will be available during 
the next several years. 

During the ten and one-half years 
ended Dec. 31, 1956 (the latest date 
for which figures have been supplied) , 
there was transferred to educational 
and health institutions personal prop- 
erty which cost the federal government 
roughly $1.2 billion. Of this amount 
from 80 to 100 per cent went to edu- 
cational institutions. 


SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY 

In addition to personal property, 
the sale or lease of real property to 
educational institutions, where an im- 
portant need exists, has been approved 
by congressional enactments. Real 
property may vary from large installa- 
tions complete with several buildings 
and utilities to single buildings, or 
small plots of improved or unimproved 
land. Included also as real property 
are sewage disposal plants, electrical 
or water distributing systems, fencing, 
bleachers, heating plants and other 
improvements. These items may be 
purchased for removal from the site 


for educational use. 


Transfers of real property are made 
under conditional title, and with re- 
strictions requiring special educational 
use during from five to 20 years. The 
“fair value” of the property paid by 
an institution is paid partly in cash, 
partly in what is termed “public bene- 
fits” which are expected to accrue 
through the utilization. The value 
placed on the “benefits” is determined 
by the program use; this may justify 
as much as a 100 per cent discount, 
in which instance no cash payment 
is required. 

The surplus real property utiliza- 
tion division is responsible also for 
the periodic approval of the program 
of use of the transferred property, for 
re-transfers, and for changing the 
terms and limitations in a transfer in- 
strument, when conditions warrant. 

Under certain emergency conditions 
the federal agency reserves the right 
to repossess the property for the dura- 
tion of the emergency period and for 
that period only. 

During the ten and one-half years 
ended Dec. 31, 1956 (the latest date 
for which figures have been made 
available), federal real surplus prop- 
erty transferred to educational institu- 
tions represented an original acquisi- 
tion cost to the government of just 
short of $572.7 million, and a “fair 
value” of transfer of about $127.3 mil- 
lion. This figure included 30,084 build- 
ings and 119,268 acres of land. + 
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The odor and germs are in the crust 
under the rim. Hold a mirror in the 
bowl and see where odors come from. 
Sani-Tate Liquid Bow] Cleaner stops 
them by removing those hidden in- 
crustations which harbor germs. It’s 
a powerful, noncorrosive disinfectant 
which makes bowls completely sani- 
tary with one application. Pleasant- 
smelling Sani-Tate cleans off stains 
and dirt with little effort, keeps porce- 
lain brightly polished without danger 
of harming the surface ... and does 
all three jobs at once. Saves labor, 
saves time and materials. Get our 
free Sani-Tate Mirror Card and give 
your toilets the mirror test which will 
show you why you need Sani-Tate. 


SANI-TATE 
CLEANS, DISIN- 
FECTS «DEODORIZES 

IN ONE 
OPERATION 


- 


a ) 
NeW = < 


Huntington Qi Laboratories 
Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pa. «¢ Toronto, Ont. 


Policies Approved for 
Student Activity Accounting 


CLIFFORD M. DAVIS 


Director, Student Body Finance Branch, Los Angeles City Schools 


Chairman, A.S.B.0. Committee on Regulations and Supervision 


of Student Body Expenditures 


UPERVISION and management of 

student activity funds have be- 
come complicated. A generation ago 
the problem was fairly simple, because 
activities were relatively few and the 
financial problems negligible. As the 
schools of the nation grew, concepts 
developed as to how activities should 
be administered and financed. Through 
trial and error, experimentation and 
observation, several acceptable systems 
have been built up. Unfortunately, the 
experiences of those who have been 
successful have not been made widely 
available. 

In view of the large sums received 
and expended for student activities, the 
demand for their safe, economical and 
efficient management is only natural. 
Every school system should have rules, 
regulations and procedures for steward- 
ship and control of these sizable funds. 
To help its members deal with this 
challenging problem, the Association 
of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada several years 
ago appointed a committee to evaluate 
practices in this field and to present 
recommendations. Members of the 
committee were administrators of small, 
medium and large school districts, 
geographically well distributed. 


MANUAL TO BE ISSUED SOON 

After years of exploration and sev- 
eral interim reports to national A.S.B.O. 
conventions, the committee brought 
in its final findings and recommenda- 
tions to the meeting last October in 
Washington, D.C. The executive com- 
mittee of the association authorized 
publication of the report in bulletin 
form, and copies of this bulletin will 
be off the press soon. 

This article is a simplified outline of 
the contents of the new student activity 
accounting handbook. In the interest 
of brevity, much detail has been 
omitted, and illustrations of the vari- 
ous accounting systems and forms, as 
well as instruction sheets for their 
preparation, have not been reproduced. 


Committee recommendations on reg- 
ulations and supervision of student 
body expenditures have been set up 
in the new manual to fit the needs of 
small, medium and large districts, or 
individual schools. Because of the 
variety of activities and the legal re- 
strictions in many districts, this was a 
particularly difficult project. The com- 
mittee realized that no one district 
could be visualized when it compiled 
policies and accounting procedures. 


HOW IT CAN BE USED 

This is a “working report.” In its 
present form it may be used as a 
manual of policies and accounting pro- 
cedures for a district or for a school. 
Also, portions of the report may be 
reproduced to meet specific needs of 
a district or a school, according to 
individual requirements. 

Since all school districts have profes- 
sional accounting services available, 
the committee does not recommend 
any particular system of accounting 
but merely suggests systems that have 
worked successfully and can be adopted 
in whole or part. 

The report is divided into two parts: 
“Policies Governing School Activity 
Financing,” and “A Manual of Ac- 
counting Procedures for Student Ac- 
tivity Funds.” In Part 1 a basic as- 
sumption and 10 underlying principles 
are stated. 

The basic assumption is as follows: 

“The raising and expending of ac- 
tivity funds by student bodies can have 
only one basic end in view: to promote 
the general welfare, education and 
morale of all the pupils and to finance 
the normal legitimate extracurricular 
activities of the student body organiza- 
tion without embarrassment to any 
individual pupil.” 

Then follow 10 general principles: 

1. Student activity funds are to be 
used to finance a program of noncur- 
ricular school activities augmenting, 
but not replacing, the activities pro- 
vided by the district. (Cont. on p. 70) 
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THESE FREE 
HEATING BOOKLETS new 


cated 


{or SChOolroom 


MAW (SAVE i500 
cur FUEL COST ae) PER CLASSROOM 
urto 40% : 


es 


»» HELP BALANCE 
SCHOOL BUDGETS! 


AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, 
HEATING PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES 


DUNHAM -BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA; MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA; RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
TORONTO, CANADA; LONDON, ENGLAND; SUBSIDIARY: HEAT-X, INC., BREWSTER, N.Y 
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|FUEL SAVINGS written in YOUR SCHOOL PLANS 2 


Have you analyzed your school building plans 
beyond the original cost? 


Consider your heating system costs on the basis 
of the fotal bill you have to pay from installation 
through 20 years operation. 


Your answer is Dunham-Bush Vari-Vac Schoolhouse 
Heating tied in with Vari-Air Ventilating. 

Proved in school use, Vari-Vac has cut fuel cost 

up to 40%. Vari-Air can cut construction cost 

as much as $500 per classroom. 


DEPEND ON DUNHAM-BUSH ... FOR HEALTHY 
CLASSROOMS... FOR ECONOMICAL SCHOOLHOUSE 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING ... FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS. 


THIS MAY WELL BE THE MOST IMPORTANT INQUIRY YOU EVER SENT 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC., 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 
Please send me free VARI-VAC and VARI-AIR booklets for schools 


NAME 
TITLE SCHOOL 
STREET 


CITY... 





2. Projects for raising student ac- 
tivity funds shall, in general, contribute 
to the educational experience of pupils 
and shall not conflict with, but rather 
add to, the instructional program. 

3. Funds derived from the student 
body as a whole shall be so expended 
as to benefit all the students. 

4. School facilities and equipment 
should not be used by special or se- 
lected student groups for fund raising 
purposes that are to benefit only a 
selected or special group. 

5. Student activity funds shall, inso- 
far as possible, be expended to benefit 


those pupils currently in school who 
have contributed to these funds. 

6. Student body representation is 

an important factor in the democratic 
management of these funds. 
7. The management of student ac- 
tivity funds shall be in accordance with 
sound business practices, including 
sound budgetary and accounting pro- 
cedures and audits. 

8. Student body business shall be 
conducted in such manner as to offer 
minimum competition to commercial 
concerns, while still benefiting the stu- 
dent body as a whole. 





School 





SPOTLIGHT 


They give you the brightest spot sharp edged from head to 
flood. You'll like the fast operating 6-slide color boomerang 
and horizontal masking control which angles 45° in either 


direction. 


The exclusive single control two-element variable focal 
length objective lens system actually increases the brilliancy of 
the spot as it is reduced in size. In reducing the spot size with 
ordinary spotlights you must mask out, iris down and thus 


waste much light. 


No heavy rotating power conversion equipment is needed 
with Strong Spotlights You simply plug into convenient outlets. 
The Trouper Are Spotlight has an adjustable self-regulating 
transformer in the base and the direct current high intensity has 
a built-in power conversion unit. Both arcs are fully automatic 
and project a powerful, snow-white light even in the largest 


auditoriums. 





THE 


52 City Perk Avenve i 
Please send tree brochures ond prices on Strong [ 


Trouper; 


SCHOOL 


THEATRE 


sTReer 


STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Telede 1, Ohie 


Trouperette; 


] Super-Trouper. Please arrange @ free demonstration. 





CITY & STATE 





9. The district board of education 
shall, within the prescribed state edu- 
cation code, promulgate needful rules 
and regulations for the supervision and 
administration of student financial ac- 
tivities through the principal or ad- 
ministrative offices as the board deems 
advisable. 

10. Principals shall participate in 
the preparation, modification and in- 
terpretation of policies, regulations and 
procedures affecting student activity 
funds. 

Part 2 discusses 22 steps involved in 
the suggested method of record keep- 
ing. As its subtitle indicates, it is a 
manual of accounting procedures for 
student activity funds. 


Collection and Deposit of Cash. 
All money collected from any source 
must be substantiated by prenumbered 
student body receipts, prenumbered 
auxiliary receipts, prenumbered class 
receipt records, cash registers supply- 
ing cumulative readings, prenumbered 
tickets, or other checkable records. In- 
sofar as practicable, the cash should 
be held in a central office. All checks 
deposited in the student activity bank 
account shall be endorsed with a rubber 
stamp showing a restrictive endorse- 
ment. 


Cash Registers. When it is me- 
chanically possible, cash registers used 
by the student bodies shall be so sealed 
that the cumulative totals cannot be 
cleared. 


Control of Financial Stationery. 
All financial stationery is to be pre- 
numbered. Perpetual inventories must 
be maintained for all types of financial 
stationery. 

Disbursements. Disbursements shall 
be made by check, prepared by and 
mailed direct from the business office 
to the payee shown on the request for 
the check. Disbursements shall be 
made only after a properly executed 
request for a check form with proper 
accounting support is attached. 

Petty Cash Disbursements. Fre- 
quently small amounts of money may 
be needed immediately to facilitate 
small purchases. These funds may be 
borrowed, with the principal's per- 
mission, from the school petty cash 
fund. 


Transfer Between Accounts. To 
transfer between accounts, a request 
for a check should be executed and 
forwarded to the financial agent as any 
regular disbursement. 


Refunds. Refunds to students should 
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for less than two cents a gallon 


WESCODYNE is a completely new detergent-germicide that 
contains amazing ‘‘Tamed Iodine’’®. Increases germicidal 
capacity three to four times and offers a much wider range of 
effectiveness than solutions containing chlorine, cresylics, 
phenolics or quaternaries. 
WESCODYNE is also an excellent detergent as well as a powerful sanitizer and 
disinfectant. Provides fast cleaning action as it disinfects. A time and labor saver. 


.all at a cost of less than 2¢ a gallon at use dilution! 


WESCODYNE is nontoxic, nonstaining and nonirritating to the skin when used 
as directed. Further, it contains an exclusive “built-in” safety feature. In use, its 
amber color guarantees the presence of germicidal activity. When this color 
disappears, a fresh solution must be used. You’re always sure of germicidal action! 


WESCODYNE is used by leading hospitals throughout the U.S.A. Complies with 
U.S. Public Health Service recommendations. Leaves no odor. Recommended 
for almost any sanitizing or disinfecting procedure. Interested? Send the coupon. 


LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 





Lt ai ee ait Be Please send full information on Wescodyne. 


sh Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 
WE 1 ae a 


Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 
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be made in the same manner as all 
disbursements. 

Reconciliation. The financial agent 
shall reconcile the bank account at the 
close of each calendar month. The 
reconciliation shall include an exami- 
nation of endorsements 

Purchases. When materials or serv- 
ices are needed for a pupil activity, the 
fund adviser shall arrange the trans- 
action on a cash or credit basis, pre- 
ferably on a credit basis, within the 
financial means of the pupil activity. 
Properly executed documents and ad- 
ministrative approval should be had. 


Purchase Orders. No student body 
shall be responsible for any expendi- 
ture made by a pupil or a teacher or 
by any other person who has not first 
received a written purchase order from 
the proper authority. Purchase orders 
shall be prenumbered and shall con- 
form to a recognized accounting docu- 
ment as to information contained 
in them and the number that are to 
be used. 

Voucher Checks and Invoices. 
Supporting documents and filing sys- 
tem shall conform to generally accept- 
able practices. 


“ONCE OVER DOES IT” 


Cleaning the Floor 
with a SUPER is as 


+0 CA0y ad Snapping ff 


a Picture 


You want speed, thoroughness, versatility in a cleaner 
or floor machine. These qualities spell easy handling, 
savings in labor and maintenance cost. That in a 
capsule is what you are looking for to do your floor 
cleaning job, regardless of size or complications. 

Super Floor Maintenance equipment delivers these 
qualifications. Super cleaning is easy, fast, efficient. 
The results are as positive as taking a picture. 


We welcome your comparison. 


Call the Super 


dealer in your vicinity. He will gladly show you—on 
your premises, with your own particular cleaning 
problems—why Super cleaning gets the best results. 
Many Super models to choose from, all equipped 
with Super’s exclusive features and at 
moderate prices to fit any budget. 


SUPER SERVICE FLOOR MACHINES 


Scrub, buff, sand, steel wool, grind, 
scour all types of floor surfaces. Four 
sizes—13’’,15”’, 
provide a brush for every Ca- 
pacity and budget 
ment. Simple design, rugged 
construction; 
non-marking rubber 
wheels. Easy rest switch 
eliminates grip effort. 
Write for catalog. 


17”’ and 20” 


THE SUPER MODEL 
BP-2 is the most mod- 
ern, big capacity, 
heavy duty, wet and 
dry suction cleaner. 
Extremely quiet. By- 
pass motor. ‘Push 
button” hose connec- 
tion, special blowing 
outlet and many other 
exclusive Super 
features. 


require- 


oversize, 


SUPER service’ 
Power Suction Cleaners » Quality Foor Machines 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE MACHINES” 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 





1956 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 





Bank Statements and Paid 
Voucher Checks. Until examined by 
the auditor, all paid checks and other 
items returned by the bank shall be 
filed with the bank statement on which 
they appear. 

Auxiliary Receipts. All forms of 
auxiliary receipt records shall be kept 
in numerical sequence. Do not group 
auxiliary receipts and class receipt rec- 
ords by activities. 

Cash Receipts Register. These may 
conform to acceptable accounting pro- 
cedure as needed by the accounting 
activities involved. 

Cash Disbursements Register. 
These may conform to acceptable ac- 
counting procedure as needed by the 
accounting activities involved. 

Journal. Journal entries may be re- 
corded in any standard columnar jour- 
nal. Recording shall follow acceptable 
accounting procedures. 

General Ledger. Suggested general 
ledger classifications are given here. 
The classifications are numbered in 
alphabetical order. All schools may not 
have these accounts, but they may be 
adapted to the needs of the local school 
program: (1) Agriculture, (2) Arts 
and Crafts, (3) Athletics, (4) Cash, 
(5) Clearing, (6) Clubs, and Classes, 
Activities, (7) Confections, (8) En- 
tertainments, (9) Equipment, (10) 
Expense, (11) Fines, (12) Inven- 
tories, (13) Investments, (14) Net 
Worth, (15) Payables, (16) Publi- 
cations, (17) Receivables, (18) Re- 
serves, (19) Shops, (20) Student 
Store, (21) Trust—Board of Educa- 
tion, and (22) Trust—Student Ac- 
tivity. 

Subsidiary Ledger. A_ subsidiary 
ledger may be used for trust accounts. 
Any standard three-column or four- 
column ledger is satisfactory. 

Financial Statements. Financial 
statements of income and expenditures 
shall be sent monthly by the financial 
agent to sponsors and treasurers of 
organizations or activities, as well 
to the principal of the school. Finan- 
cial statements shall follow properly 
prescribed accounting procedures. 

Closing Books at Close of School 
Year. At the end of the fiscal year the 
cash on hand and in the bank shall be 
counted and reconciled with the bank 
statement and any difference should be 
explained or adjusted. (Other account- 
ing details, such as reconciliation of 
accounts receivable and payable and 
inventories, should follow prescribed ac- 
counting procedures.) [Cont. on p. 74] 
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WALL SPACE * FLOOR SPACE/ 
now Schieber puts them both to work 10024 





Recessed— 
Face flush with wall 


Partially recessed— 
Rounded edges 





2S BS Y= oe ey 
. a ‘ 





| » 

WPArieEs 
Attached to wall— 1 F © ¢ 
Rounded edges % fp 


ORIGINATORS OF 
FOLDING 
S 





TABLES AND BENCHE 
J 9 3\ 


AS MANY AS 4 COMPLETE TABLE AND BENCH UNITS 
CAN NOW BE STORED IN A SINGLE WALL POCKET 


An important new solution to table and bench storage lies in Schieber’s new multiple 
depth pockets which hold seating for as many as 80 children. Modern architecture in | 
: 








which the use of window walls often restricts the area available for pockets no longer 
precludes the use of this practical type equipment which has the advantage over portable 
units of leaving floor space completely clear when tables and benches are not in use. 
Second obvious advantage of the multiple depth pocket and detachable tables and 
benches is that they permit use of all the floor area including the center of the room and 
not just the perimeter as might be the case with permanently attached units. 








Detachable units may be rolled 
out to use the entire floor area 























| 
Write for the name of the nearest Schieber representative who | | 


will arrange to show you a nearby Schieber installation in use. 
SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY e DETROIT 39, MICHIGAN 


IN-WALL PORTA-FOLD COMPAC-FOLD TRANSI-FOLD 
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Preservation and Disposal of Rec- 
ords. All books such as cashbooks, 
ledgers and journals shall be kept per- 
manently. Other records may be de- 
stroyed at the end of a period desig- 
nated by the local school authorities 
or as prescribed by statute. The process 
of disposal should be supervised in 
order to ensure complete destruction. 

School Activity Funds Accounting 
System. The system recommended is 
double entry, consisting of a general 
ledger, cash receipts and disbursements, 
journals, subsidiary fund ledger if 
needed, and appropriate receipts, checks 
and vouchers. Although this system 
is preferable, many small and medium 
sized school districts, owing to the 
smallness of activity funds, do not need 
such an elaborate system. For those 
schools there has been designed a 
“Record of Student Activity Funds” 
embodying a complete system of double 
entry bookkeeping, including ledger, 
combined on one page. For a school 
having a limited number of daily 
entries and accounts, this is quite satis- 
factory. Also, the financial agent needs 
only limited bookkeeping training to 
handle such a set of books. 

Prenumbered duplicate or triplicate 
receipts should be used as the means 
of recording cash received and to pro- 
vide the basis for entries in the re- 
ceipts journal. By the same token, pre- 
numbered checks should be used in 
disbursing funds and providing the 
basis for entries to the disbursements 
journal. Both the receipts and checks 


sure ways 
7o prornote Sater, Taster Student taining 
wih, 


“LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT” 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Walker-Turner “Light-Heavyweights” are 
engineered to meet the most rigid school 
safety requirements, with many features 
provided specifically for maximum student 
protection. And because Walker-Turner 
tools are built extra rugged, they last longer 
and need a minimum of service. In the long 
run, they are by far the most economical 
investment in shop tools you can make, 

Ask your Walker-Turner Distributor for 
a demonstration. He’s listed under “Tools” 
in your yellow pages. Or mail coupon be- 
low for details. 


TEACH WITH WALKER-TURNER 

DRILL PRESSES 
W-T 15” Drill Presses are easy 
and safe to use—offer precision 
operation and long life, yet are 
low in cost. 41/4"' or 6” spindle 
travel. 20’ Series also avail- 
able. Choice of bench or floor 
models. 


; 


TEACH WITH WALKER. 

TURNER BAND SAWS 
Single speed 16’° W-T Band 
Saw (illustrated) is ideal 
for school strops—cuts wood 
or plastics. Wheels and 
blade are completely 
guarded except at work 
point. Also available: 16” 
variable speed and 14” 8- 
speed models for both 


wood and metal working. 


TEACH WITH WALKER- 

TURNER 6” JOINTER 

Extra large table surface is 
easy to work on, and table is 
designed for speedy, accurate 
depth adjustment. Exclusive 
extra safe dual purpose guard 
permits planing stock to ribbon 
thinness with complete oper- 
ator protection. 


Mail coupon 
for details on the 
complete Walker- 
Turner linel 


TEACH WITH WALKER-TURNER 

TILTING ARBOR SAWS 

W-T 10” Tilting Arbor Saw has big 
table—501/2"" x 321/2’’, with solid ex- 
tensions; and cutting capacity of 3’. 
Unique safety sto assures protection 
regardless of degree of tilt. 14” Series 
also available, 


TEACH WITH WALKER-TURNER 
VARIABLE SPEED LATHES 

For woodworking and for 
metal spinning. Speed vari- 
able from 660-3550 rpm 
while machine is running. 
Drive and motor shuapletely 
enclosed, 


--------------------- 


Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. WH-64, 400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
[] Please send name of my Walker-Turner distributor. 
{} Please send literature on Walker-Turner ‘‘Light-Heavy- 
weight” Machine Tools. 


a ie aati ___Title 
School 

Address 

City 


should be designed to show, in addi- 
tion to the usual information, the funds 
to which the charge or credit should 
be made. 

Vouchers to support cash disburse- 
ments may be in the form of printed 
jackets or sheets to be attached to the 
supporting documents, such as in- 
voices, or may simply be composed of 
In either 
show to 


the invoices or statements. 
case, the vouchers should 
whom payment is made, the amount, 
the fund to be charged, and authoriza- 
tion by the proper person for the dis- 
bursement to be made. This informa- 
tion is, of course, in addition to the 
invoice or statement showing the goods 
or services to be paid for. 

It should be noted that in some dis- 
tricts the board of education channels 
student activity funds through regu- 
lar district financial records. In such 
cases, the forms illustrated in the bul- 
letin would not be those for which 
the board of education would be held 


responsible. + 
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HOW CLEAN 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES PROVE 
"Soil Removal was Complete” with 
HILLYARD SUPER SHINE-ALL!?! 


New Atomic Age precision testing, never before possible, measures the dirt-removing 
ability of this great Floor Cleaner, with submicroscopic accuracy. Here’s the test, conducted 
at Hillyard’s request by a nationally known independent testing laboratory. 


The panels were then cleaned with SUPER SHINE-ALL, 
following manufacturer’s directions; and readings were 
again taken with the Ultrascaler. 


Sticky “synthetic soil’’ was smeared on panels of asphalt 
tile and terrazzo flooring. This dirt had been thoroughly 
fortified with Radioactive Isotope Carbon 14. Readings 
taken with the Laboratory’s Ultrascaler (large commercial 
Geiger counter) fixed the exact amount of soil on panel. 


ile 

Soil 99.0% 9 

ee Tile . 99.2% soil re 
Aspho 


Terrazzo Flo 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. §-4- 
Please have the Maintaineer near me demonstrate 
SUPER SHINE-ALL on my floors, without charge or 


on either flooring - ‘ tye obligation. 


ffec . 
n Jeteriovs © apo 
— is recomme ded f° 
: “ 


tional 1! fie a ; Firm 
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AUDIOS VISUAL 








INSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


Science Comes to Life 


DORIS L. LYNN 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, Indianapolis Public 


In science unit on conservation, Indi- 
anapolis students learn the signifi- 
cance of the term “water table level.” 


Conducted by Walter A. Wittich 


when all types of A-V materials are used 


effectively, as in this program in Indianapolis 


Schools 


Through experiment student learns 
about condensation of water vapor 
in air to form dew on cold surfaces. 


Students make collections of rocks and test them chemically with acids. 
They learn that minerals are one-crop resources and should be conserved. 


76 


HEN fine teachers have fine au- 

dio-visual resources at hand with 
which to work, finer citizens result. It 
all comes back into the community in 
terms of greater wealth and more sat- 
isfying lives. 

Because of the scope of their educa- 
tional problems and the need for 
permanent scientific learning with 
emotional overtones, teachers have wel- 
comed the films and other materials 
which the audio-visual department in 
Indianapolis has to offer them. Co- 
operation between the department and 
the teachers and administrators has 
led to a high degree of integration of 
audio-visual materials in classes. 

An example of the effective use of 
all types of audio-visual materials is 
the utilization made of them in mean- 
ingful science teaching. The revised 
science guide for teachers of junior 
high school classes lists a wealth of 
such materials. 

Before the various titles found their 
way into the curriculum bulletin and 
became an integrated part of science 
teaching, the A-V department worked 
with the curriculum personnel and 
gained its cooperation in previewing 
and evaluating the materials in ac- 
cordance with the objectives of the 
courses of study. Once listed, the A-V 
materials have been woven directly into 
the fabric of the science curriculum in 
an effort to develop in junior high 
school students an awareness of 
“science” all about them, as well as 
a scientific attitude and a problem 
solving technic. 

The total distribution of A-V ma- 
terials in 1956 amounted to 34,906 
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another 


use 


IINSULROGIK 


for roof decks 


Superiorities of Insulrock 
Tough—made of strong, long, chemically treated wood fibers coated 
with portland cement and pressure-bonded for permanent struc- 
tural strength. Unharmed by elements, temperature, insects, fungi. 
Incombustible—listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Advantages of Insulrock 
Heat Insulation—thousands of insulating air pockets honeycomb 
every Insulrock building slab. 
Sound Absorption—provides an exposed ceiling that reduces dis- 
tracting noise by at least 80%. 
Light Reflection—new, improved, good-looking, off-white finish fur- 
nishes over 50% light reflection. 


Savings with Insulrock 
Easy Installation—factory-finished in a range of pre-cut, suitable 
lengths and varying thicknesses, ready for instant roof deck appli- 
cation directly to steel, wood, or concrete framing . . . can be 
applied year-round in one fast operation without roof boards, 
lath, plaster, insulating material, ceiling finishing. 


Reduced Fuel Cost—savings (details on request) of approximately 
$975 per heating season when 2” insulating Insulrock replaced 1” 
wood roof deck on 11,000 sq. ft. gas-heated industrial plant. 


Applies Easily and Fast All Y ear—in one application, to any surface 
(including steel) . . . Handles Efficiently—light-weight, stacks 
straight, saws and nails quickly. 
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Write today for free folder showing how and why 
Insulrock Roof Decking also furnishes—at no ex- 
tra cost—acoustical ceilings for offices, churches, 
auditoriums, restaurants, schoolrooms, theaters, 
public halls, all busy buildings. 


INSULROCK COMPANY 
Sales Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, 
NEW JERSEY 

Plants: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 


insulrock, 


Division of The Flintkote Company 





With the assistance of films, filmstrips and slides on coal, clay 
and petroleum, children learn about the qualities and the eco- 
nomic importance of nonmetallic substances. Here the source and 
usage of petroleum are being studied in a typical science class. 
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From standpoint of esthetic appreciation as well 
as economic values, birds are important. Many 
A-V aids are used in showing how birds destroy 
harmful insects and protect our food crops. 


freee 
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Testing the chemical content of the soil. While considering soil 
productivity, classes discover there is a relationship between the 
mineral content of the soil and the health of all the people. 


items, an increase of 2000 
previous year. 
teachers in the elementary schools re- 
ceived 14 or more films. Extensive 
previewing, grouping and editing by 
teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors were required to make these ma 
terials valuable for classroom use 
Five series of “how to do it” work- 
shops were presented to a total of 47 
building coordinators. They took back 
to their buildings 3300 items of pre- 


pared visual aids: flannel boards, dry- 


wet mounted pictures, charts, maps, 


slides and other equipment. Many 
other materials were produced by de- 
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over the 
More than half of the 


partment personnel for classroom use 
and for utilization by consultants, su- 
pervisors and administrative personnel. 

Principals and teachers in every 
building are consulted and efforts are 
made to correct building conditions so 
that film projection is satisfactory. 

At the beginning of 1957, the au- 
dio-visual department had 2774 films 
covering a wide variety of subjects, in 
black and white and in color. They 
were valued at $203,950. In addition 
there were 1670 filmstrips and some 
1500 slides. 

Understanding, appreciating, utiliz- 
ing, conserving and improving one’s 


Children perform experiments with soil and wa- 
ter, learning that vegetation prevents erosion 
of sloping terrain. They discuss contour plowing. 


surroundings are among the objectives 
to be achieved. Community resources 
are utilized, and teachers are encour- 
aged to add to the course of study their 
own ideas, to use their own initiative, 
and to supplement the guide with ad- 
ditional materials, activities and re- 
sources of various types. 

The accompanying pictures  illus- 
trate some of the experiments that 
have been written into the science cur- 
riculum. They relate specifically to the 
unit on conservation and involve cur- 
riculum application of many types of 
audio-visual materials. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 


New, improved Universal 
calculator shows how to plan 
maximum balcony seating with 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce total gymnasium cubage 
... Make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 


Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


Yours... 
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Designed by Universal engineers after 

years of on-the-job experience, this new, 
improved calculator will give you the proper 
balcony height for ideal seating sight line in 


relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 
shows how good planning can reduce ceiling height 
to a practical minimum ,.. for big savings in both 
building and heating costs. This valuable calculator 
also figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
e has 46”, 4%” and 4” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 


as you can use. No cost or obligation, 
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i UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. ' 
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; Champaign, Illinois Organization r 
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, I would like (how many) of your 
, improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address 
[ tage in planning a new gym. This request involves 
, absolutely no cost or obligation to me. City. State i 
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Charts on which rocks are identified and classified are 
prepared by students. Other students make natural re- 
source maps. A visit to neighboring Illinois resulted in 
a selection of minerals from mines in that region. 


Experiments are being performed to help children un- 
derstand the nature of osmosis in plant life. They learn 
that, as by this process plants absorb liquids from soil, 
so digested foods reach the human blood stream. 


For example, the relationship be 
tween water conservation and that of 
forest and soil is presented through 
materials that how enormous 
quantities of productive soil are car- 
ried away each year through wind and 
Films such as “Bryce’ 


show 


water erosion. 
and “Zion” are used to picture erosion. 


$9 


“The River” portrays dramatically how 
topsoil is being carried away. “Birth 
of Soil” explains how topsoil is manu- 
factured and how humus is formed 
from topsoil and organic matter; it 
also emphasizes the vital importance 
of the 6 inches of topsoil on which 
the world depends. “Science and Agri- 


Other students set up a balanced aquarium. Here they 
check temperatures, charcoal filter, and air compressor 
of a tropical fish aquarium. They learn they must work 
cooperatively with Nature to maintain her balance. 


Study of water conservation leads to discovery that 
safeguarding the supply of pure water is necessary for 
the life of fish and amphibians. This boy has visited 
the ocean and is exhibiting a collection of seashells. 


culture” is used to show the part soy- 
beans play in soil enrichment. “Terrac- 
ing in the Northwest” shows use of 
erosion control measures. 

An awareness of the importance of 
conservation has been developed in 
the pupils through the extensive use 
of A-V materials. + 
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They’re learning scientific floor care 
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No uniformed ushers or popcorn for 
this audience . . . but the men who are 
viewing this film are here on mighty 
important business. 


They’re learning how to keep their 
floors more attractive with fewer gal- 
lons of material and fewer hours of time. 


6 new floor maintenance films. In recent 

months, MULTI-CLEAN’S Research De- 

partment has produced 6 new film strips 

illustrating scientific MULTI-CLEAN 

METHObs of floor care. These are titled: 

e Your Asphalt Tile Floor . . . Its Care 
and Maintenance 


e The Treatment and Maintenance of 
Concrete Floors 


e Installation, Finishing, and Main- 
tenance of Gymnasium Floors 


e Care and Maintenance of your Rub- 
ber Tile Floors 


SS a ee ee 


e Terrazzo and Oxychloride . . . and 

How to Maintain Them 
e How to Care for Vinyl and Vinyl 

Asbestos Tile Floors 

Each film explains and illustrates the 
step-by-step METHOD for initial treat- 
ment, continued maintenance, and res- 
toration of a particular type floor. They 
show the right materials, the right 
equipment, and the right technique. 
Your men will enjoy the opportunity to 
increase their knowledge and improve 
their floor care technique by studying 
these films. Many ask for a second and 
third showing. “Best we’ve ever seen,” 
they tell us. 
Arrange free showing. Give your main- 
tenance personnel the opportunity to 
see these free training films. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon . or call your 
local MULTI-CLEAN Distributor today. 
You'll be under no obligation whatsoever. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. NS-58-87 
St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


I'd like to arrange for my staff to view films on 
MuLtTI-CLEAN MeErTHOop of care for these floors: 


Asphalt Tile 


[-] Concrete 


Gym Floors Terrazzo 


Rubber Tile Vinyl Tile 


Name_ 


Address 











THe SCHOOL LUNCH Conducted by 








Mary deGarmo Bryan 


Our Cafeterias Are Planned 
and Equipped Cooperatively 


G. C. CLAPP 


Director, School-Community Relations, Public Schools, Lubbock, Tex. 


Every detail of Lubbock’s new cafeterias is carefully planned. The director 
of school building planning, along with the director of cafeteria services, 
furnishes the leadership and involves teachers, parents, students and cafe- 
teria managers. Seated above are: W. R. Wimbish, director of school build- 
ing planning; Nerinne Stage, director of cafeteria services, and A. W. 
Eckert, school business manager. Leda M. Self, manager of Monterey School 
cafeteria, is standing. Below: Three of the group select equipment designed 
for a particular job. They are examining a dishwasher in the scullery. 


HE cafeteria, once considered a 

luxury, has come into its own as 
a center of school activity. In today’s 
modern school, the lunchroom takes 
its place along with the library, audi- 
torium and gymnasium as an educa- 
tional facility. Serving many phases 
of the modern educational program, 
the cafeteria has gained full stature. 
As the demand for lunchroom facilities 
has grown, the service has been ex- 
panded from the heating of soup in 
the homemaking department to be 
served on cold days to the preparation 
and serving of well balanced meals 
daily to hundreds of students and, 
finally, to use of the cafeteria for 
recreational and instructional purposes. 

“The kitchen and dining room are 
integral parts of any home; they are 
part of our recreational center, and 
they are fast becoming a part of any 
business establishment,” says Mrs. 
Nerinne Stage, director of cafeteria 
services for the public schools of Lub- 
bock, Tex. “They have long been a 
part of our schools and have grown 
with the schools. Those who work in 
the lunchrooms take pride in the fact 
that they are rendering an important 
service by ministering to the bodies 
of growing children. They consider 
their work as important a phase in the 
physical development of children as 
teaching is in the mental development. 
It is an accepted fact that undernour- 
ished children are usually poor and 


inattentive students.” 


MANY INVOLVED IN PROGRAMMING 

The cafeteria in today’s school re- 
ceives the attention of all who are 
responsible for the educational pro- 
gram. In the initial planning for a 
new school plant, those who are to be 
served by this facility, including par- 
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Ss FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEG 


The greatest food service 
in America 








Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Sexton sells and services directly more schools and colleges 
than any other wholesale grocer in America. First in 
its field, Sexton excels by providing foods famed for 
consistent quality and uniformity—all backed by the 
74-year-old Sexton reputation. The coast-to-coast ware- 
houses of the Sexton network always carry complete stocks 
of fine foods, outstanding in extent and variety—and you JOHN SEXTON 
get fast dependable delivery through the great white fleet CHICAG« 


of Sexton trucks. Sexton service is specialized to meet insti- LONG ISLAND CITY e 
PHILADELPHIA e BOSTO? 
. . i ; DALLAS e AT 
gladly assist you in ordering to fit your wants, DETROIT « II 


tutional needs—and a trained Sexton representative will 
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Positive Door Control is a MUST 
where there’s heavy traffic 





use DOR-O-MATIC. 


CONCEALED IN FLOOR 


Manual Door Controls 


Precision-built Dor-O-Matic 

door controls are at work in 

thousands of buildings from coast to 

coast . . . providing vital positive door control under even 
the heaviest traffic conditions. Designed for long service and 
complete adaptability to contemporary design and function, 
. one for every type 


there are 31 models to choose from. . 


door in any kind of building. Write for detailed information. 


. 


Dor-O-Matic INvIsIBLE Dor-MAN 
for completely automatic door 
controls—available in either 

carpet or handle actuated models 


SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEET'S 





Sales and Service in Principal Cities 6916 


division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC, 
ali = 7342 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


CANADA: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, 550 Hopewell Avenue, Toronto 10, Ontario 
EXPORT: Consultants International, 69-77 Bedford Street, Stamford, Connecticut 


ents, students and teachers, and those 
who are to serve should be involved. 
In these first meetings, the group 
should consider the number of stu- 
dents to be served and the uses to be 
made of the facilities by lay groups. 

In Lubbock, we have a central plan- 
ning committee made up of the super- 
intendent, business manager, director 
of cafeteria services, principal, director 
of school building planning, librarian, 
physical education and music personnel 
and classroom teachers. Each of these 
serves as chairman of subcommittees 
within his department in listing facili- 
ties and equipment for the depart- 
ment. These suggestions are brought 
back to the central committee. The 
architect and the director of school 
building planning include these sug- 
gestions in the first draft of the pro- 
posed building. 

In our school system the selection of 
furniture and equipment is handled 
in much the same way. Often suppliers 
of equipment are requested to display 
their products in a central location 
simultaneously. The committee mem- 
bers examine these items and compare 
qualities. Then they list first, second 
and third choices. The purchasing 
agent and the business manager are 
instructed to follow these choices as 
best they can. 


STUDENTS HELP CHOOSE DESKS 

On one occasion, we set up several 
types of student desks in a regular 
classroom for a period of a month, and 
the students were asked to react to 
the comfort of each in determining 
the choice for the entire building. In 
recommending tables and chairs for 
our $3 million senior high school plant, 
the cafeteria committee suggested a 
variety of shapes in tables: round, half- 
round, and rectangular. It favored 
chairs in colors of red, yellow, green 
and natural, and these items were 
purchased. 

In many of our elementary schools, 
there is no auditorium as such. In 
this case the cafeteria is designed as 
a cafeteria-auditorium with a portable 
stage that can be stored when the 
room is being used as a cafeteria. 

Many of our multipurpose rooms 
are used part of the day for medium 
sized groups of students in the music 
program and for projecting educa- 
tional films. If our cafeterias are to 
be used for projecting films, we install 
blackout blinds. 

Usually the cafeteria is the busiest 
and most popular facility in the school 
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Cleans up to 1250 dishes per hour 


‘at TK 





...from floor space about 
the size of a Phone Booth 




















Versatile Hobart AM Design Gets 
the Call— from Near and Far 


Here’s the kitchen work-horse unchallenged for lead- 
ership in the whole world-wide dishwashing field. With 
output of 50 racks, 1250 dishes or 2250 glasses per 
hour, it’s most widely used in small-to-medium range 
kitchens—or as a peak-load glasswasher in larger oper- 
ations. And you get all this output—Hobart standard 
—from less than 214 feet square of machine (plus dish 
table layout, of course). 

Whatever your layout—or requirements—the AM 
design fills the bill. You can buy it in 2-door models 
for straight-through use—in 3-door models for corner 


Trademark of Quality ig) for sixty years 
+t D T 


The World's Largest Manefacturer of 
Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


use—with and without automatic timing plus various 
interlocks—single operating lever actuating thermal 
overload switch—and a host of other features. 

Whatever the size Hobart unit or application, you 
always get the high-speed wash powered by a Hobart- 
built motor, the high efficiency pump, the exclusive 
revolving wash system. That’s Hobart standard—for 
the finest wash-rinse system you can buy. 

If your capacity is more or less, there’s just the model 
for you in the greatest line in the entire industry. See 
Hobart now . . . The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio. 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. ADV. Troy, Ohio 

Please send me your illustrated 

brochures on these products. 


O HOBART DISHWASHERS AND GLASSWASHERS 
) HOBART FOOD MACHINES 
() HOBART KITCHEN MACHINES 


NAME 





COMPANY NAME 





ADDRESS 











CAFETERIA 


Snarled cafeteria traffic 
caused by ever-increasing 
school enrollment is not a 
new problem. However, if 
you are planning a new school 
cafeteria or need relief from 
present inadequate and over- 
loaded facilities, it will pay you to consult your “Custom-Bilt 
by Southern” Dealer Now! Highly trained specialists in 
food preparation and serving equipment, they will gladly 
work with you to help solve your student 
feeding problems. 


SOUTHERN SECTIONAL CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
Available for immediate delivery in many 
different combinations, assembled from se- 
lected, matched, functional units of various 
materials and finishes. 


For free catalog, call your “Cus- 
tom-Bilt by Southern” Dealer 
or write Southern Equipment 
Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., 
St. Louis 16, Mo. 


84 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHERN— 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“‘CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vilcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnholz 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co.; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI 
—J. Conkle Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. ILLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. 1OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A J. Marshall Co, 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co.; ST. PAUL—Joesting & Schilling Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY— 
Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. 
NEW YORK, ALBANY—Lewis Equip. Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co.; 
CHARLOTTE—Hood-Gardner Hotel Supply Corp. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, 
CINCINNATI—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO— 
Rowland Equip. Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—A. F. Schultz Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Mountain City 
Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay Cameron Co. 
TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc., 
SAN ANTON|O—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAM, SALT LAKE CITY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. 
\ iscons RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. 
wi 





SCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. 9 








plant. In many instances, outside en- 
trances allow the use of the auditorium 
as an independent unit. Folding doors 
in the corridors permit use of the cafe- 
teria and restroom facilities without 
the entire building being opened. A 
supervised study hall period is main- 
tained in some of our cafeterias each 
morning before regular classes begin 
for the convenience of students whose 
parents bring them to school en route 
to work. In some schools hot drinks, 
milk and sweet rolls are available to 
these early comers, who may have left 
home without breakfast. 

Meals are usually served from 11:40 
am. to 1:20 p.m. In the afternoon 
an educational film may be shown; an 
adult study group may meet there in 
the evening. 

Participation in the lunchroom pro- 
gram has been increased in schools 
where regular student prepared pro- 
grams have been presented during the 
lunch hour. 


HOT MEALS ARE TRANSPORTED 

Master kitchens are maintained in 
each of the secondary schools; there 
food is prepared for a cluster of ele- 
mentary schools surrounding each sec- 
ondary school. Specially equipped food 
trucks transport the prepared food. 
Most of our schools, however, have a 
completely equipped kitchen where hot 
breads and some of the food is pre- 
pared daily. A complete dishwashing 
room is provided in all our lunch- 
rooms. Preparing the basic foods in 
the master kitchens, however, requires 
less personnel and results in economy 
by volume preparation. In two small 
schools, where enrollment will not 
justify maintaining a kitchen, food 
is served daily by means of portable 
electrically heated food carts. 

The daily menu is published in our 
local daily paper, and weekly menus 
are passed out to the students. This 
assists the parents in fitting the meals 
to be served at home into the total 
weekly menu. 

Some students pay for their lunches 
by assisting in the cafeteria. Many 
others are issued free meal tickets 
upon the recommendation of the indi- 
vidual principals after thorough in- 
vestigation as to need. A staff of more 
than 150 workers is required to op- 
erate Lubbock’s lunchroom program. 
These workers are organized into a 


professional organization called Lub- 
bock School Food Service Association, 
which is affiliated with area and state 


organizations. # 
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All men in full time attendance at the University 
are members of the Michigan Union. Among 
the facilities serving these students and over 
40,000 lifetime members among the alumni 

are 176 guest rooms, a service dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, barber shop, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, billiard room, ping 
pong room and library. 





iversity of Michigan Union chooses 


hleat=[rualid ofedge (Masse 


Tue sNACK BAR at the recently completed 
$2 million addition to the Michigan Union 
seats 400. For beverages and self-service 
water in the new Snack Bar as in the Union’s 
Cafeteria and main Dining Room, Libbey 
Heat-Treated Safedge Glassware, decorated 
with the Michigan Union Crest, was select- 
ed exclusively. 

This amazingly durable glassware is ex- 
tremely resistant to the hard treatment re- 
sulting from self-service, and to scratching 
frequently encountered during washing and 
sterilizing. Its durability is further assured 


glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 
ever chips.” The special Michigan Union 
crest personalizes each glass and adds dis- 
tinction to the service. 

Libbey’s complete line provides attrac- 
tive, durable glassware for every use. Its 
economy in operation has been proved in 
leading dining places across the country. 
Whatever your glassware requirements, 
whether large or small, you can rely on 
Libbey for the utmost satisfaction. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer now, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 


by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new __ Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Water Glass 
HT 610, 912-0z. 


The snack bar at 
the Michigan Union 


Owens-ILuINots 


GENERAL OFFICES » TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 
AN @ PRODUCT 
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reuy Size 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 


A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or double 
rack, may be added or removed at any time. 
SEL ES TERRE SATO CG RETR 
Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 
these exclusive features: 
1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 
2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 
3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 
stalled at the factory, 
4. Recessed hasps can’t snag clothing or 
cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 
plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 
el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 
ing, and other details of quality. 


STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented 
twin-post corners 

















AND | 


sn TU quisrary 

ions SHELVING 
—— with beautifully finished end 
eer ee 


panels, can be furnished in 
any size to fit your room dil- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 


*No extra charge 


You don’t pay a premium for odd sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


TWIN POST 


517 LOWRY AVENU 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
EN.E 
MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN 


Opinion Poll 
(Continued From Page 8) 


in a particular area because he has met 
the standards set up by the education 
and subject area faculties.” 

Surprisingly, this poll sample re- 
veals little interest in what, to the pub- 
lic, is teacher education’s hottest issue: 
liberal arts training versus specialized 
education. “Why study American his- 
tory to teach the first grade?” an 
Ohioan demands. From Texas comes 
one answer: “Broader training in Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, language 
and science are basic for culture and 
for equipping a person to do a com- 
plete job of teaching.” 

Although the college curriculum and 
structure of the training program were 
primary targets of the respondents, 
they did not overlook two other ingre- 
dients of teacher education: professors 
and students. There were no kind 
words for the professors. “If some of 
the old professors had to teach in our 
high schools, they wouldn't last the 
first year.” A number of schoolmen 
suggest that education professors 
should be required to teach in the pub- 
lic schools—at least every five years. 
Then their courses would have more 
meaning, they asserted. “The problem 
of duplication of courses is related to 
them,” a 


the instructors who teach 


Nebraskan notes. 


COURSES TOO EASY? 

What about the students? Let's get 
better students and make them work 
harder was the substance of opinion 
on this point. “There needs to be a 
better screening program for those who 
plan to teach, and it should include 
observation of the potential teacher,” 
wrote one respondent, who feels 
strongly that future teachers need more 
training in the mental health field. A 
New York superintendent has a simi- 
lar concern: “Very careful screening of 
candidates is necessary from a person- 
ality standpoint.” 

Graduation is just the beginning of 
teacher education, a Pennsylvanian be- 
lieves. “I would not give a permanent 
certificate but would require at least 
six credit hours of work every three 
years to renew a certificate.” Further, 
he asks: “Is inservice education the 
best way to keep teachers up to date 
on educational trends and practices?” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: These opinions from 
the courageous seem to call for rebuttal. 
Administrators of teacher education pro- 
grams are urged to send their comments. 








MUSIC ROOMS CLASS ROOMS 


UNDESIRABLE 


SOUNDS 
/ 


— from room to 
room 
transmission 


STOP AIRBORNE 
SOUND WITH 


HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTS 


SOUND INSULAT- 
ING DOORS 


Practice 
Practice Room Room 
Room 


Corridor 


Isolate disturbing noise and sound in music 
and band rooms, gymnasiums, workshops 
and hallways with this nationally famous 
sound insulating door. Pre-measured for 
sound reduction, you know in advance the 
final noise factor. Sound Insulating Doors 
come in 35, 40 and 43 decibel degrees of 
transmission loss. Write for details or con- 
sult your architect or acoustical engineer. 


Get this FREE brochure 


it tells in under- 
standable non-technical 
language how SOUND 
INSULATING DOORS 
function — how sound 
intensity is measured 
and controlled. 
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DISHWASHERS + GLASS WASHERS 
PEELERS-MIXERS AND ACCESSORIES 
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Because BLAKESLEE kitchen machines 
are easier to operate, easier to maintain 


and, provide maximum savings in labor, 
you too will find dividends from an in- 
vestment in BLAKESLEE equipment. 
Write for full facts on machines 

to fit your needs 


me, 


¥ 


* Boulevard Cafe, Hotel Fort Des Moines 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Designer: Fred Schmid Assoc. 
Installer: Hockenberg Fixture & Supply Co., 
Des Moines 


* Norm's La Clenega Los Angeles, Cal. 
Designers: Armet & Davis 
Installer: Harold E. Peterson, Inc. and West Coast 
Fixture Co., Los Angeles 


* Paul Shank's, Tiffin inn Denver, Colo. 


Designer: Fred Schmid Assoc. 
Installers: Fortner Bros— Midwest Corp., Denver 
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The governors confer 


© In 1947 Governor 
Dewey of New York stole the head- 
lines during the Governors Confer- 
ence in New Hampshire and in the 
process defeated himself for the office 
He made a plain-spoken 


Thomas E 


of President 
attack on teachers associations as lob- 
bies in Albany, saying in effect that 
they were most obnoxious to him 
These statements were widely circu- 
lated and may have provided enough 
votes in close states to reelect Harry 
S. Truman 

Late last month the governors again 
had education on the agenda at their 
conference in Williamsburg, Va. The 
stated subject for an afternoon session 
was the all-year school. J. Dan Hull 
and I were consultants and were privi- 
leged to hear 12 governors talk about 
education. All paid tribute to educa- 
tion and said little that was derogatory 
about educators. 

The governors did not confine them- 
selves to the question about the all- 
year school. Governor Stratton of IIli- 
nois, the chairman, emphasized keep- 
ing the control of schools in the hands 
of local citizens. Governor Timmer- 
man of South Carolina believes the all- 
year school could save a great deal of 
money, and a legislative committee in 
South Carolina is studying the matter. 
Governors Dwinell of New Hamp- 
shire and Hodges of North Carolina 
emphasized the use of educational tele- 
vision to reduce school expenses and 
gave some support to the idea of an 
all-year school 

Governor Muskie of Maine, show- 


ing that he had studied educational 
problems, emphasized the reorganiza- 
tion of school units to provide ade- 
quate programs of education. He 
pointed out that 130 of the 178 high 
schools in Maine have fewer than 200 
pupils and that 48 have fewer than 
50 pupils. He said that the states must 
raise more funds for construction and 
for general operation of schools, and 


that thcre must also be financial as- 


90 
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sistance from the federal government. 

Governor Holmes of Oregon did 
not believe the all-year school would 
solve any problems. He favored, in- 
stead, enrichment of the educational 
program through extended use of the 
schools throughout the year. On the 
ground that our national security de- 
pends upon our becoming the best 
educated people in the world, he 
spoke eloquently in favor of special 
opportunities for all types of excep- 
tional children and a greatly extended 
program of adult education. 

Governor Davis of North Dakota 
thought the all-year school to be im- 
practicable. He was proud that there 
was no state participation provided in 
his state’s new redistricting program, 
leaving its operation entirely to local 
districts. He was in opposition to fed- 
eral support, saying that North Dakota 
favors only local and state financing 
of education. 

Governor Collins of Florida recited 
the great progress made in state financ- 
ing of education in Florida during 
the recent legislative session. He 
strongly favors merit rating for teach- 
ers. Governor Underwood of West Vir- 
ginia said that the principal problem 
of public education is the lack of in- 
centives for pupils, teachers and citi- 
zens generally. Governor Williams of 
Michigan favored federal financial sup- 
port and demonstrated his thorough 
understanding of educational purposes 
in his remarks. Governor Leader of 
Pennsylvania pointed out that the econ- 
omy drive was not merely federal but 
had affected state and local school 
budgets as well. 

There was no public mention of the 
major problem of segregation in the 
schools. The governors merely made 
speeches and carefully avoided any 
sharp conflicts of opinion. 

An often mentioned issue was that 
of federal support of education. Gov- 
ernors Stratton of Illinois, Daniel of 
Texas, and Smylie of Idaho were in 


general against it. Governors Knight 


By EDGAR FULLER 


of California, Harriman of New York, 
and Leader of Pennsylvania were 
among the governors for federal par- 
ticipation in the financing of educa- 
tion. Several agreed with Governor 
Anderson of Nebraska that federal 
assistance would be welcome to reduce 
interest rates on school bonds. 

A coalition between conservative 
Republicans and those conservative 
Democrats who fear the influence of 
the federal government in desegrega- 
tion of schools was evidently opposed 
to federal support. Liberal Republi- 
cans and northern Democrats usually 
favored it. In general, this is the 
same line-up as in Congress. 


Presidential nostalgia 


Bm Ac the state dinner in Williams- 
burg, President Eisenhower suggested 
a continuation of inquiries about state 
and federal functions in government 
through a joint committee of federal 
officials and governors to make recom- 
mendations on the following: 

1. Designation of functions which the 
states are ready and willing to assume 
and finance that are now performed or 
financed wholly or in part by the federal 
government. 

2. Federal and state revenue adjust- 
ments required to enable the states to as- 
sume such functions. 

3. Identification of functions and re- 
sponsibilities likely to require state or 
federal attention in the future and the 
level of state effort or federal effort or 
both that will be needed to assure effec- 
tive action. 

These are essentially the directions 
given in 1953 to the Commission on 
Governmental Relations. Since 1953, 
appropriations for health, agriculture, 
welfare and many other domestic pro- 
grams have been greatly increased. 
Only education has been left out. 

The governors are certain almost to 
a man that nothing will come of the 
President's proposals. The studies on 
these issues have already been made, 
and both Democratic and Republican 
administrations have disregarded them. 
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dispensed frothy cold by NORRIS 
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saves time 
saves space 


saves money 





You'll want Norris Milk Dispensers for your school. Here’s why: 
e Kids like the taste of colder milk. They’ll drink more and waste less. 
e Dispenser milk costs less in most areas. It’s possible to save a penny 
a glass with Norris Milk Dispensers. e Speed up lunchroom service in 
your school. Kids can easily serve themselves. @ The Norris Milk Dis- 
penser—its own refrigerator—eliminates all the storage and handling 
problems of bottles and cartons. 


N ORRIS 


Write today for new FREE brochure 
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Well built by 
Norris—the 
greatest name in 


milk dispensing 





» Dispensers, Inc., Dept. NS-87 ¢ 2720 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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Except as a politically reassuring ges- 


ture to ultra-conservatives, the Presi 
dent merely made it more difficult to 
achieve the programs called for in 
both the Republican and Democratic 
platforms of 1956, including the pres 
ent program of the Administration 
The heavy silence in which the gov- 
ernors received the President's address 
was significant 


State directors meet 


& Meeting concurrently with the 
National 


Directors of Teacher 


Commission was the Asso 


cintion of State 


Advanced Design at Work 


Automatic Safety Gear 


guards 
against gear train 


overload damage 


Education and Certification. The state 
directors agreed to study specific prob- 
lems of teacher education in their five 
regional associations during the com- 
ing year. After regional reports have 
been made the association will meet 
again next year to establish basic agree- 
ments in these areas. 


Future teachers reorganize 
& Also scheduled 


the conference on 
was the first convention of the newly 
formed Student National Education 
student 


to coincide with 
teacher education 


Association, teachers in col- 


Lathes 


@ Gear trains on Logan 14” and 12” Lathes 


are doubly protected against the mishaps 
and costly repairs most likely to occur in 
school shops. Extra wide and strong, these 
gears have inherent resistance to wear and 
hard use. In addition, they are equipped 
with a safety gear that neutralizes sudden 
overload shocks. Automatically disengag- 
ing if the carriage or tool jams up, the 
safety gear reduces the threat of breakage 


12” Swing No. 2525-V_ 
Logan Screw Cutting Lathe 


Brief Logan Lathe Specifications 
Swina, 14°" down to 9"... CENTERS, 40° to 
17°... Co_iets, 1” to 4"... SprnpLe Bore, 
1%" to 25/32" 

Advanced Design Features 

Ball Bearing Headstock . . . Variable Speed 
Drive on larger models . . . Double V-Belt 
Drive on smaller models... Automatic Safety 
Gear . . . Precision Carriage . . . 2-V-way, 
2-flat-way precision ground bed, furnished 
flame hardened at small additional cost. 


to all gears from the spindle through the 
quick change gear box and into the carriage. 


This protective feature typifies the con- 


struction that makes Logan Lathes equal 
to school shop usage. Furthermore, student 
interest is higher, instruction more effec- 
tive, and progress faster when the class 
works with these modern industrial lathes. 
See your Logan dealer for full details, or 
write for the Logan catalog. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


4e01 


WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


leges, formerly called the National As- 
sociation of Future Teachers of Ameri- 
ca. Henceforth the Future Teachers of 
America will be confined to high 
school students. Fifty-three delegates, 
representing 40,000 students enrolled 
in 700 teacher education institutions, 
unanimously agreed to a resolution in 
support of the school construction 
legislation pending in Congress. The 
officers-elect and the past president 
presented President Eisenhower with 
a citation for his support of education 
in this country and in the world. The 
President expressed his appreciation 
and emphasized his support of fed- 
eral legislation that would enable more 
school buildings to be constructed 
where needed. 


Funds for education in 1958 


& The President's Committee for Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School was 
refused its request for $200,000 by 
the House of Representatives several 
months ago. Later the Senate voted to 
appropriate that amount. Late in June 
a House-Senate joint conference com- 
mittee allowed $50,000 as a com- 
promise measure. 

On other educational appropriations 
the more liberal provisions of the Sen- 
ate have prevailed. It was agreed to 
appropriate the Senate approved $33,- 
750,081 for vocational education in- 
stead of the $33,442,081 approved by 
the House of Representatives. The dif- 
ferences were $80,000 for vocational 
education in Guam and $228,000 for 
vocational education in connection 
with commercial fisheries. The total 
appropriation for the past year was 
$31,442,081. 

For rural library services the $5 mil- 
lion allowed for the fiscal year 1958 
by the Senate was approved instead 
of the $3 million allowed by the 
House. 

For schools in defense 
Congress appropriated $127,000,000 
for current expenses and $41,700,000 
for school construction. During the 
past year the amounts appropriated 
were $113,050,000 and $108,500,000, 
respectively. 

Appropriations for vocational re- 
habilitation for 1958 total $50,830,- 
000, an increase of $7,220,000 over 
those of the past year. Grants to states 
and other agencies were $45,100,000; 
funds for training and traineeships 
were $4,400,000; salaries and expenses 
for the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation were $1,330,000. + 
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So strong... 
so safe... 


ACTUAL PHOTOS TAKEN AT THE HARRINGTON SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Samsonite Classroom Furniture 


Samsonite is ingeniously designed to fight off abuse! Enamel 
finish resists chipping or chalking! Tubular steel frame 
achieves amazing strength, yet is surprisingly light in weight! 
And comfortable? Samsonite’s fiberglas back support is such 
a pleasure for students that they sit more quietly, are less 
restless! And they're assured of perfect posture, too! 


But Samsonite’s advantages don’t stop here! It’s so mobile 
that it easily fits every classroom need. And it’s so good look- 
ing that it brightens every student! Write for Samsonite’s free 
Classroom Furniture catalog... today! 


Samsonite iu: 
lasts longest 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept. NS8, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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John Blackhall Smith, Supt. of Schools, Lexington, Mass., 
says: “We are very pleased with Samsonite furniture and are 
particularly delighted with the colorful appearance. To date we 
have had no maintenance problem, and in general, Samsonite 
furniture gives the classroom an enjoyable appearance.” 





NEWS IN REVIEW 





N.E.A. Committee Holds 
Administrators’ Firing Unfair 


PHILADELPHIA A 
vestigative committee of the National 


special in 


Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education, N.E.A., 
has released a report criticizing the 
board of education of Gary, Ind., for 
its dismissal of Supt. Charles Lutz and 
Ralph Miller, assistant superintendent, 
in the fall of 1955 

The committee report also censored 
the Public 


consultant corporation, whose survey 


Administration Service, a 


report on the Gary school system was 
released a few days before the ad- 
ministrators were dismissed. The com- 
mittee found that the procedures used 
by the consultants constituted such a 
departure from accepted survey tech- 
nics that they might discredit the en- 
tire survey process in education 

The P.A.S. report was lacking in 
much of the supporting data that 
should be present in a professional 
survey report,” they said. In addition, 
the language of the report was “flip- 
pant” and “obnoxious” and the survey 
tended to raise strong feelings of 
antagonism in the community and in 
education circles, the investigators 
charged 

Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the school 
of education, Syracuse University, who 
headed the N.E.A. investigating com- 
mittee, said that the dismissal of Mr 
Lutz and Mr. Miller cannot be justi- 
fied on the basis of their past record 
or experience 

The 


series of recommendations designed 


committee report includes a 
to safeguard the process of conduct- 
ing surveys when the purpose is the 
improvement of public education. 

Good personnel practice demands 
that any staff member under consid- 
eration for discharge can defend him- 
self, the report said. 


To Study Human Behavior and 
Administrative Training 

EUGENE, ORE.—"Improving Admin- 
istrator Preparation Through Under- 
and 


standings of Human Behavior 


Growth” will be the theme of the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, to be held 


here August 25 to 30. 
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LYMAN V. GINGER succeeds 
Martha A. Shull as president of the 
National Education Association. Dr. 
Ginger, who is dean of the college 
of education at the University of 
Kentucky, was elected by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly at its meeting 


in Philadelphia June 30 to July 6. 


Court Officer Finds Against 
Subdivision Tax for Schools 


PARK RIDGE, ILL.—Subdivision lot 
assessment as a source of funds for 
schoolhouse construction received a 
setback here recently when a master 
in chancery found against the city of 
Park Ridge and Community Consoli- 
dated School District No. 64. The test 
case had been brought by six home 
building firms in opposition to a city 
7, 1954. It re- 


quired payment as an aid to schools 


ordinance dated Sept. 


of $300 a lot as a prerequisite to the 


approval of a plat of subdivision. 
The master’s 125 page report has been 
submitted to Circuit Judge Charles 
S. Dougherty, who was scheduled to 
rule on it during July. If report find- 
ings are upheld, it is expected that the 
judge’s decision will be appealed to 
the Illinois supreme court for a con- 
clusive ruling. 

At the same time, suburban commis- 
sioners on the Cook County Board 
have warned builders that they must 
provide adequate school facilities to 
get approval of new housing projects 
in unincorporated areas. A total of 12 
votes is required on the 15 member 
board to approve rezoning if a school 
district or village enters official pro- 
test. Veto by four of the five suburban 
commissioners can therefore block re- 
development. 


Pre-Delinquents Lag in 
Tests for 1.Q., Math, Reading 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO.—A recent 
study of potentially delinquent boys 
revealed that they scored much lower 
on I.Q. tests and were an average of 
one and one-half years behind pupils 
of the same age in the areas of read- 
ing and arithmetic. 

The 12 year old, potentially delin- 
quent boys were compared with 
“potentially good” boys by a research 
team from Ohio State University. Both 
groups were taken from the same high 
delinquency areas in Columbus. 

Researchers found that the poten- 
tially delinquent boys had a much more 
negative attitude toward themselves, 
the family, school and other groups. 


Conferences on Post-High School Education 
Stress Importance of Liberal Arts 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — “An edu- 
cation that does not teach people to 
reason and come to logical conclusions 
on personal, national and world prob- 
lems is not education but training. 
Mere training does not produce a full 
man; it may even produce a mechan- 
ical, unthinking man.” 

Frank W. Abrams, 


man of the board of Standard Oil of 


former chair- 
New Jersey, made this assertion at 
the Mid-Atlantic Regional Conference 
on Education Beyond the High School 
in New York; spontaneously, his point 


of view was echoed at other of the 
regional conferences sponsored re- 
cently by the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 
“Despite all scientific technological 
training, education plays no vital rdle 
if it fails to provide the background 
for development of the fuller, richer 
man,” Arthur J. Goldberg told dele- 
gates to the Western regional confer- 
ence in San Francisco. Mr. Goldberg 
is general counsel for the A.F.L.-C.LO. 
industrial union department. 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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No Work, No Waste With... 


the most Profitable way 


to serve turkey! 


There’s solid turkey meat all the 
way through—60% white meat and 
40% dark—in the Ocoma Frozen 
Turkey Roll. No giblets, No scraps, 
No bones, No excess fat—vyou get 
only the choicest turkey meat. Every 
bit goes on to your turkey dinners. 
Anyone in your kitchen can slice 
Ocoma Turkey Roll because there 
are no bones or odd shaped pieces. 
Your automatic slicing machine 
gives even, uniform slices. 


Ocoma Turkey Rolls are easy to 
store and economical to cook. Oven 
space can be cut in half. In cooking, 
no basting is required because the 
roll is roasted right in the heavy foil 
wrapper, retaining all the juices, 
and gives you delicious, moist tur- 
key meat. 

Each Ocoma Turkey Roll weighs 
exactly 9 lbs., and contains the 
choice meat from one large tom tur- 
key. Ocoma Frozen Turkey Rolls 
are also available with all white meat. 


a 


—of Omaha 


PORTION CONTROL POULTRY 


GOURMET BREASTS 
HALF BROILERS 
DRUMSTICKS 


TURKEY '’N CHICKEN STICKS 


THIGHS 


WHOLE BREASTS 
HALF BREASTS 
WHOLE LEGS 
TURKEY ROLL 


For more information on any Ocoma product, write to 
Ocoma Foods Co., 810 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Ceeree 
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SOLID TURKEY 
MEAT IN 
EVERY SLICE 


Cook Turkey Roll in foil. Cool, 
remove foil, and cut in thirds, 


Slice meat with the grain. Slices 
resemble cuts from actual breast. 


Use your slicing machine for 
uniform, controlled slices. 
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PNEUMATIC CONTROL 


The new Edsel Ford High School is as 
practical as it is beautiful. In achieving this 
much desired combination of qualities, the 
school’s planners created a near-perfect en- 
vironment for secondary school education. 


Among the building’s many modern facili- 
ties is a Johnson Pneumatic Temperature 
Control System that was designed to meet 


building is maintained at lower, non-occu- 
pancy temperatures. Fuel savings are large, 
yet comfort provisions are complete. 


Progressive school planners everywhere find 
that the diversified demands of today’s 
schools are best answered with Johnson 
Pneumatic Control. A Johnson System pays 
off in lower heating costs... system-wide 
simplicity of operation and upkeep... and 


the special requirements resulting from the 
building’s size, exposures and widely varied 
usage and occupancy factors. All rooms are 
individually comfort controlled by Johnson 
Dual Thermostats. For “after-hours” use, 
only the occupied rooms are heated to nor- 
mal comfort levels, while the rest of the 


complete flexibility of control to meet every 
requirement. Let an engineer from a nearby 
branch office prove these Johnson advan- 
tages to you. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 

















Proper ventilation and optimum tempera- Special comfort requirements where students 
tures in gymnasiums protect student health are physically active and heat producing 
and comfort. Dual Thermostats allow night- equipment is used are easily met by strate- 


gically located Dual Thermostats. 


With individual room control, temperatures 
can be varied to meet usage requirements. 
The modern library typifies expertly planned 


facilities that stress comfort and ease of use. time use without heating unoccupied rooms. 


CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * INSTALLATION * SINCE 1885 
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Louis Rath, the director of research 
at New York University, summarized 
discussions at the Southern conference, 
Louisville, Ky., rebuke 
There has been frequent mention of 
educating people for industry and for 
government. Why not educate people 
helping 


with this 


for their own purposes, by 
them to see themselves more clearly 
and to understand themselves in rela 
tion to the world in which they live 

been little 


He noted that there had 


talk about 
Both quality and quantity are neces- 
educaticn 


our great need for artists 
sary in post-high school 
John W. Garner, president of Carne- 
gie Corporation, stated at the New 
England conference in Boston 
members at the 


Mid- 


Louis, and at 


Conference 
Western meeting in St 
the other regional meetings, strongly 
urged that a substantial core of liberal 
education be maintained, despite the 
clamor for a step-up in scientific and 


technological education 


Texas Teachers Name Ways 
to Ease Teaching Load 


AUSTIN, TEX. Many classroom 


teachers are harassed by multiple duties 
and heavy teaching loads. In Texas, the 
Association Rave 


Classroom Teachers 


its membership a chance to suggest 
how the situation might be improved. 

Here are the suggestions made most 
trequently: (1) Employ a_ physical 
education teacher or playground super- 
visor; (2) use floating teachers in 
music and art; (3) equalize the pupil 
load, employing more teachers when 
available more 
secretarial help; (5) provide a lunch- 


possible; (4) make 


room supervisor to relieve teachers of 
their duties for 30 minutes during the 
lunch period; (6) relieve teachers of 
7) collect money for fewer 
fewer extra- 


bus duty; | 
funds, and (8) have 


curricular duties. 


Fund Spends Some $10 Million 
on Education From 1954 to 1956 


New York. — From July 1, 1954, 
through Dec. 31, 1956, the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education made 
grants totaling $9,368,017 and spent 
$851,994 on programs which it ad- 
ministered directly. 

Activities were carried on in five 
improvement of teaching, im- 
clarifica- 


education 


areas 
provements in curriculums, 
tion of the 


institutions, equalization of educational 


functions of 


opportunity, and improvement in edu- 
cational management and financing. 
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In this new catalog, you'll see 
illustrated and described the 


many types of fountains or 


coolers for industrial use and the many 


features that make the Halsey Taylor 


line outstandingly superior. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 
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Dr. Moehlman to Star in 

Texas TV Class for Teachers 
AUSTIN, TEX. — The Texas Educa- 

cation Agency has chosen Arthur H. 

Moehlman, professor at the University 

of Texas, to conduct television classes 


for public school teachers during 
1957-58 in its experimental “Teacher 
Recruitment and Education by Tele- 
vision” project. 

The weekly program series, to start 
September 28, is designed for college 
graduate teachers who lack full certifi- 
cation. Nonteaching college graduates 
and senior college students in liberal 
arts programs are also eligible to enroll 
through Texas colleges and universi- 
ties. In the course, Dr. Moehlman will 
use a variety of instructional materials 
to demonstrate the art of teaching. 

The project, launched last year, is 
financed by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which has granted 
$84,320 for its 1957-58 operation. 


Eight Cities to Try TV 
Instruction in Large Classes 

New York. — Public schools in 
eight large cities this fall will experi- 
ment with television instruction for 
large classes under a research program 
established by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Initially, the 
Fund is granting $986,000. 

Known as the National Program 
in the Use of Television in the Public 
Schools, the experimental work will 
be carried on in Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Miami, Norfolk, Oklahoma 
City, Philadelphia, and Wichita, and 
in two states, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa. Substantial grants have been 
made on a matching dollar basis. 

The program is designed to get in- 
formation on four points: (1) the 
feasibility of teaching large classes by 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Build Brighter Futures, Electrically 





To build schools that stay modern with growth, within today’s budgets, wise 
planners call on architects and consultants for electrical ideas in the earliest 
possible stages. Westinghouse, where everything electrical is available in one 


integrated line, provides specialists to aid in such basic engineering. 


Because of the vital influence of environment on future bankers, 
brides and ballplayers, every detail of school electrical construction, 
from kindergarten on, merits this protective planning. Visual 
perception, at work or play, depends on the quality of classroom 
lighting .. . dependability of motors and power equipment is vital 
to economical school maintenance . . . expanding education in 


technical skills calls for more and more electrical apparatus. 










Careful consideration of these vital details before final blueprints 


are approved can lead to worth-while savings of public funds. 
J-94054 





WESTINGHOUSE 


GUIDED PLANNING CAN 
HELP YOUR SCHOOL 
PROGRAM ... 

FOR EXAMPLE... 
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The type of “blocks” with 
which your power system 
would be built depends upon 
departmental requirements. In 
every case, a totally-enclosed 
power panel protects equip- 
ment and personnel, provides for in- 
finite distribution patterns . .. the 
safest, fastest method of distributing 
power is by Westinghouse bus duct. 
(1) Installation is fast; impedance is 
low; protection is complete. 

In power areas, the power panel- 


Multi-purpose areas...one answer 


board (2) protects equipment against 
overloads, meets changing power re- 
quirements. 

For room-by-room switching, circuit 
breaker panelboards (3) provide sure 
protection, restore service quickly after 
power interruptions. 
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to“EXPANDING SHRINKAGE” 





of school budgets! 


Anyone associated with school construction today knows that vast- 
ly more is being budgeted, yet the square footage returned is 
shrinking with each project. 


It’s a tough trend. Takes realistic engineering to meet it. That’s 
one of the factors that makes Westinghouse electrical equipment 
a joy to the practical planner . . . realistic engineering to fit the 
changing needs. 

Specifically . . . school lighting of multi-use areas. The gym 
doubling as an auditorium .. . the cafeteria-meeting-room com- 
bination. Fixtures like those illustrated below adapt to all purposes. 
One room becomes two. A gain is made in footage per dollar. 


Block-built power distribution equipment cuts installation cost, 
occupies a minimum of precious space, provides multiple services. 


There’s a Westinghouse electrical construction specialist as close 
as your telephone, ready to help your architect and consultant help 
you stretch your school budget. Call him. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-94054-A X 


FREE BOOK 


Write for your copy of the new Westing- 
house school planning book, B-6521. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P, O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








with wire guard. 


1. Ventilated aluminum high- 2. Millite® luminaire is com- 3. FPCA fluorescent lumi- 
bay luminaire permits preci- pletely enclosed for service naire, adjustable positioning 
sion control for varied light- both inside and out of doors. provides the desired degree of 
ing in dual areas. Available It provides a choice of light illumination for each require- 





distribution, ment in your multi-purpose 
areas. 











YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
Westinghouse 
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television and the kind and amount 
of other services needed to set up 
optimum conditions for learning; (2 ) 
problems of scheduling and building 
use in teaching a number of large 
classes over TV, and whether these 
problems can be met at low cost with- 
out the quality of instruction being 
sacrificed; (3) possible financial ad- 
vantage in television teaching for 
large classes through a saving of teach- 
er time, building space, and equip- 
ment, and (4) how best to develop 


teaching talent not only for television 


instruction but for teaching larger 


classes in regular classrooms. 


Summer Session Studies 
School Lunch in Curriculum 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Educational 
integration of the school lunch with 
the school instructional program and 
equipment for school feeding facilities 
were topics presented to 34 school 
lunch supervisors and directors by 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, consultant for 
the school lunch department of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS, at a three-week 
session at Washington State College. 


Seat your School today 


for generations to come 
with INTERNATIONALS 


Scientifically designed to encourage 
correct posture for all ages, INTERNATIONAL seats with 
their unit construction, hingeless seat action, steel 
frames and supports and ease of maintenance will serve 
class after class for generations to come. 


Ask for an INTERNATIONAL Seating 
Engineer to help you seat your auditorium better for less money. 


Write today for illustrated brochure 
showing typical INTERNATIONAL Seat installations and 
giving specifications. 


International Seat Division, Union City Body Company, Inc. 
Union City, Indiana 


Schools Improved, But Salaries 
Didn‘t, Says New Orleans Staff 

NeW ORLEANS. — Seventy per cent 
of New Orleans’ public school teach- 
ers think that the schools here have 
improved in the last three years. This 
is one of several positive changes re- 
flected in a series of teacher surveys 
made over a six-year period. 

The surveys, conducted by the de- 
partment of education of Tulane Uni- 
versity, focused on the attitudes of 
teachers toward school policies and 
practices that are believed to affect 
staff morale. Responses represented a 
return of approximately 25 per cent 
of the total number of teachers em- 
ployed during the survey years, 1950, 
1953 and 1956. 

Between 1950 and 1956, there was 
a significant increase in the number 
of teachers who believed that adminis- 
tration and supervisory personnel 
helped and cooperated with them. 
Perhaps closely related was a similar 
rise from 38 to 62 per cent of those 
who said they were encouraged to 
make constructive suggestions relative 
to schoo] policies and practices. 

On the other hand, 1956 saw the 
teachers less happy about salaries than 
they had been formerly. In 1950, only 
37 per cent considered their salaries 
adequate compensation; by 1956, this 
per cent had dropped further to 25. 

Less than half (49 per cent) of 
the teachers in both 1953 and 1956 
believed that the schools were ade- 
quately meeting the needs of pupils. 
However, a larger proportion of ele- 
mentary teachers than high school 
teachers responded favorably to this 
item. 

On each of the three questionnaires, 
appreciably higher percentages of 
Negro than white teachers gave favor- 
able responses to approximately two- 
thirds of the items. On about one- 
half of the questions, 10 to 20 per 
cent more women than men showed 
favorable attitudes. 


Set March 1958 Dates for 
First National Library Week 

New York. — The first National 
Library Week, celebrating the impor- 
tance of reading, will be held March 
16 to 22, next year. The value of all 
kinds of libraries, from the home 
library to the public library, will be 
stressed, according to the National 
Book Committee, sponsoring groups. 

A comprehensive promotion kit 
is available to interested groups. 
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justly, the pride of 
six communities! 


New Senior High School of the Chambersburg Joint School Authority, 
Chambersburg, Pa., serving six school districts. Architects: Lawrie and 
Green, Harrisburg, Pa. 


spe 
si ltt 


One of many splendid features—this ideal multi-purpose gymnasium, end- 
result of the meeting-of-minds of 36 forward-looking school directors. 


Floored, for a long future, with 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


The endurance, resilience and brightness that have made Northern 
Hard Maple flooring virtually the universal choice for gymnasium 
and multi-purpose rooms, make it ideal for other hard-usage school 
areas. It fights abrasion and impact, doesn’t splinter. Cleaning 
and maintenance are easy. Refinishing, when finally needed, is 
simple (there’s always a “new floor” underneath). Specify Northern 
Hard Maple with the confidence it has earned. It is available in 
regular strip or in block and pattern designs, in standard, warranted 
MFMA grades, offering almost endless variety. The MFMA mill- 
mark is your warranty of strict grading, genuineness of species and 
precision manufacture. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 


SUITE 


589, PURE OIL BUILDING, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE e 
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SEE SWEET’S 


—Arch. 13J-Ma, for full 
technical data. 


WRITE 


—for 1957 official MFMA 
listing of approved floor 
finishing products. 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Prepare Students for Self-Education, Cousins Urges; 
School Personnel Policies Studied by N.C.T.E.P.S. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The main job 
of any school today is to convince 
students of its limitations—to make 
them aware that they will have to be 
on their own as far as the most essen- 
tial part of their education is con- 
cerned. With this challenge, Norman 


Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, 
opened the 12th annual conference 


of the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 


ards here. 


Mr. Cousins stated that, because 
both general and professional knowl- 
edge are undergoing rapid change, 
schools can consider themselves suc- 
cessful to the extent that they prepare 
students to know when knowledge is 
becoming obsolete, and to spot new 
forces that may profoundly affect their 
special fields of knowledge or life in 
general. 

The more than 1000 teachers, ad- 
ministrators, professors and state direc- 


Locker Protection 


by DUDLEY 


$-540 

Master-Keyed Built-in Lock 
Fits all locker piercings 
Quick combination change 
with special reset key 


Central Volley High Schoo! 
Spokane, Washington 
Victor Lovis Wulff, Architect 


The DUDLEY Master Key 


Can't be duplicated on ordinary 
key making machines. 


This fine modern high school, including Ag 


Shop (in center), is completely equipped 


with Dudley Locks. 


The new $-540 master-keyed built-in 


Dudley locks were used in the corridor 


P-570 Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 

Finest of all master-keyed pad- 
locks. Cast aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. Self-locking. 
Rotating dial. 


lockers, while the new P-570 master-keyed 


combination padlocks were used for the 


gymnasium basket racks. 


Students like the new Dudley locks for 
their easy operation and foolproof combi- 
nations. School officials like them for their 
rugged construction, long life and exclu- 


sive Dudley master key system. 


DUDLEY cornuiinies 


Dept. 810, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


Locker 
Problems ? 


Ask the man 
from Dudley 


The Dudley representative in your 
area will gladly work with you to 
solve problems of locker admini- 
stration and control. This expert 
counsel is an exclusive Dudley 
service, available to you without 
cost or obligation of any kind. 


tors of teacher education who attended 
the five-day conference reflected sim- 
ilar concerns. In 30 discussion groups, 
delegates tried to determine what per- 
sonnel policies and practices promote 
good teaching and professional growth, 
and also the impact of social and tech- 
nological changes on current practices. 

They agreed that personnel policies 
should reflect the increased responsi- 
bilities and importance being given 
to the schools; that they should safe- 
guard the freedom to teach, since 
freedom of thought and free access 
of information are essential to a 
democracy. 

Evaluation and participation were 
key words in the recorded convictions 
of delegates. For professional growth, 
they said, evaluation is essential. It 
should be continuous and democratic 
and should apply to all school per- 
sonnel. All those affected should par- 
ticipate in developing the criteria of 
evaluation, and it should be clear that 
the primary purpose of evaluation is 
the improvement of instruction. 

Throughout discussions there was 
recognition that personnel policies 
should be cooperatively developed, and 
that teachers should have a voice in 
their determination. This kind of 
democratic climate throughout the 
school is essential for professional 
development. However, the right to 
participate in determining policies 
should not be separated from the re- 
sponsibility for their practice, it was 
stated. 

There was sharp difference of opin- 
ion on the subject of merit rating in 
relation to salary. Several speakers 
pointed out that the public found it 
hard to understand a salary schedule 
that does not recognize superior per- 
formance. But the conference recom- 
mended only that N.C.T.E.P.S. con- 
tinue studies on various merit salary 
plans and their effect on personnel. 
In addition, it recommended that the 
relationship between salaries and sal- 
ary schedule increments and such fac- 
tors as education, travel, professional 
activities, research and contributions 
to professional literature are topics 
that should be studied. 

Other specific recommendations in- 
clude the following: 

Every school system should have 
written personnel policies. 

In selecting teachers, preference 
should be given to those who have 
completed a teacher education pro- 
gram accredited by the N.C.A.T.E. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Certification structure in every state 
should require at least five years of 
college preparation, to be achieved 
within the first five years of teaching. 

Increased efforts should be made at 
the national level for reciprocity on 
certification. 

N.C.T.E.P.S. should work for the 
abolition of the one-year contract and 
should support the continuing con- 
tract, to be granted after a successful 
probationary period. 

The N.E.A. should continue studies 
of benefits that affect the welfare and 
economic status of teachers as com- 
pared with benefits offered in other 
areas of employment. 


Heads N.E.A. Rural Department. 
Elected earlier this year to serve until 
October as president of the Department 
of Rural Education, N.E.A., Ralph C. 
Norris has been named to the presi- 
dent’s chair for a second term, through 
October 1958. Mr. Norris is superin- 
tendent for Polk County, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


B.R.O., Not L.E.B. Readers who at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Mich- 
igan Business Officials Association may 
have wondered why the initials L.E.B. 
appeared at the :close of the news ac- 
count of this meeting in the July issue. 
They may recall that it was Bernard 
R. Oosting, conductor of our business 
administration department, who repre- 
sented The Nation’s ScHoots at that 
meeting. It was B.R.O., not L.E.B., 
who reported the meeting. 


Uncovered. A drive to recruit teach- 
ers from the ranks of liberal arts gradu 
ates in suburban areas in Cook County, 
Illinois, yielded in one week 75 pros- 
pects. Most of these had not intended 
to teach or did not know they could 
qualify easily. 


More Will Read. For the first time, 
books will be mass produced in Ethi- 
opia, printed on a linotype machine de- 
signed for the complicated Amharic 
language. Development of the machine 
took several years, as this modern 
Ethiopian language comprises 231 
standard letters or syllables. 


Parents Willing. A survey of 2130 
families in Dearborn, Mich., revealed 
that 62 per cent would agree to having 
their children spend more time in 
school if it was needed; 32.3 per cent 
were willing to add a month to the 
school year if teachers thought the high 
school program would be improved. 
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FOLDOORS at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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FOLDOORS at Indiana University Medical Center, Indianapolis, Ind. 


@ More and more schools and colleges are turning to 
FoLpoor to gain added classrooms or other double-duty 
space. 

Whether you are building or remodeling to get more 
room, see your FoLpoor distributor (listed in the yellow 


pages)—or write us direct. 
® 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


WAS VS* 
1545 Van Buren Street « Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
In Canada: Foldoor of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 26 
SVIY 
THE MARTEST THING IN ~ 


Installing distributors in all principal cities 
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Plan with the new HerNel-Cool II 
INSTALL IT NOW—AIR CONDITION LATER 


Nearly every school would benefit from air conditioning 
now—as have offices, theaters, hospitals and homes, Un- 
fortunately, the money to provide it isn’t always in the 
current school budget. The HerNel-Cool II year ’round 
unit ventilator solves that problem. 


These units can be installed now so that the school en- 
joys all the usual benefits of the famous Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP system — heating, ventilating, natural cool- 
ing (with outside air), and control of window down- 
drafts. Only the addition of a chiller in the boiler room 
is needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 


It can be provided initially or at any future time. 
When it is wanted, air conditioning can be secured 
without disruption . . . and without expensive alteration 
and installation charges. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 
HerNel-Cool II units provide individual temperature con- 
trol for each room, automatically. Most of the year they 
provide heat, ventilation, or natural cooling (with out- 
side air) as the room requires. When a chiller is installed 
in the boiler room, HerNel-Cool II units also function 
as air conditioners. 


In hot weather, the units switch automatically to me- 
chanical cooling, with chilled water circulating in the 
same piping that carries hot water during cold weather. 
The cost is far less than separate heating and air condi- 
tioning systems—both for installation and operation. 


Would you like more information? Just write to Herman 
Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 





UNIT VENTILATOR § PRODUCTS 


,_-— yelton AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 








System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating UNIVENT GAS FIRED 


UNIT VENTILATOR 
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HOT WATER OR STEAM 
UNIT VENTILATORS jh 












ELECTRIC 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


AMERVENT 
FOR MILD CLIMATES 











ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 
Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 

E. C. Stimbert, assistant superintend 
ent, Memphis, Tenn., to superintend 
ent there, succeeding Ernest C. Ball, 
who will retire September 1. Morgan 
Christian, principal of Memphis State 
School, Mr. 
Stimbert as assistant superintendent 

W. E. Blore to Othello, Wash., from 
Sequim, Wash. 

Rolen Nipps to Skagway, 
from Wrangall, Alaska. 


Training will succeed 


Alaska, 


Andrew Moreland, principal at 
Pleasantville, N.J., to superintendent 
there. 

William Henry Oliver, high school 
principal in Nashville, Tenn., to su 
perintendent there, succeeding W. A. 
Mr. Oliver will 


serve as assistant superintendent until 


Bass, who will retire. 


January 1, when Mr. Bass’ retirement 
is effective. 

Harry F. Mikelson, high school prin 
cipal, Sydney, Mont., to superintend 
ent there. 

Thomas L. 


Wash., from 


Stephens to Pomeroy, 
Brewster, Wash. 


LIGHT TIGHT 
for AUDIO-VISUAL 


Lemlar Solar Control Louvers 


are instantly operable and light- 


tight while providing adequate 


ventilation that assures alertness 


SUN LIGHT, 
SOLAR HEAT CONTROL 


Rooms are shielded from sun and 
sky glare and bathed in diffused 
light evenly distributed throughout 
when louvers are in ‘‘open’’ position. 
Heat loads at windows are reduced 
by as much as 85% for year 
‘round comfort. 

Lower vanes of the Lemlar type SJ-9 
Louvers also provide a ‘‘living 
quality’’ outlook by adjusting more 
rapidly than the vanes above. 


gl EMLAR 


LOUVERS 


in every classroom of the John 
Muir Junior High School, 
Glendale, California. The need 
for inside blinds or drapes 
and their high maintenance 
cost is also eliminated. 


Jem, 


/ CONTROL 


g6 





LEMLAR MANUFACTURING CO 
P. O. Box 352-88, Gardena, California 


Write direct or see your architect for 
Lemlar specifics: Sweet's Architectural 
File, 19e/Le. 


Sigurd J. Ode, administrative prin- 
cipal, Duluth, Minn., to superintendent 
of the Forrest School in 
Naples, Italy, the navy’s largest over- 
seas school for dependents. Mr. Ode 
is on leave of absence from his Duluth 


Sherman 


post. 

Joseph O. Loretan, assistant superin- 
tendent, New York City, to associate 
superintendent in charge of junior high 
schools there. 

Leonard C, Taylor from Mount 
Sterling, Ky., to Richmond, Ky., suc- 
ceeding A, L. Lassiter. Ben V. Flora, 
high school principal at Bellevue, Ky., 
succeeds Mr. Taylor at Mount Sterling. 

H. Paul Snyder to Pandora-Gilboa 
local district, Pandora, Ohio, from 
Waynesfield, Ohio. 

Don Pope, principal of the Linton- 
Stockton Elementary School, Linton, 
Ind., to superintendent for Greene 
County, Bloomfield, Ind., succeeding 
Walter J. Wakefield. 

William H. Clinkenbeard, elementary 
school principal, Palos Verdes, Calif., 
to assistant superintendent there. 

Eugene Alexander, principal of Jack- 
son Township High School, Frankfort, 
Ind., to superintendent for Clinton 
County, Frankfort. 

Raymond C, Kahler, principal at Me- 
sick, Mich., to superintendent there, 
succeeding William E. Baker. 

William E,. Lacey, principal at 
Needles, Calif., to superintendent at 
Blythe, Calif. 

John A. Trice, assistant superintend- 
ent at Pine Bluff, Ark., to superintend 
ent there, succeeding H. F. Dial. 

H. M. Granner, superintendent at 
Gilmore City, Iowa, to superintendent 
for Calhoun County, Rockwell City, 
Iowa. 

H. Tudor Westover, faculty member 
at Albright College, Reading, Pa., to 
superintendent at Flat River, Mo. 

Thomas Corbett to Townsend, Mont., 
from Hobson, Mont. 

Harry H. Hays, high school principal 
at Unionville, Ind., to superintendent 
for Monroe County, Bloomington, Ind. 

David A. Noonan, principal of Frank- 
lin School, Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., to 
superintendent of Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Charles Honn, principal, Camarillo, 
Calif., to district superintendent, Ca- 
marillo. 

Harold C. Zea from Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, to Hedrick, Iowa. 

Eli A. Kane, high school principal 
at Lyndhurst, N.J., to superintendent 
there, succeeding Edwin Olson, who 
will retire. (Cont'd. on p. 110) 
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Man, save that muscle—use REP 


@ Stop wasting man hours of cleaning! Get a 
fast, thorough job the easy way—with REP. 
This Holcomb liquid detergent will put real 
muscle on your cleaning job. 

Billows of rich, active suds go right to work 
. .. dissolving grease, lifting dirt and floating 
it free with a sustained sudsing action. And 
because REP is free-rinsing, it washes off in- 
stantly, leaving any surface shining clean. 

You can use REP on any cleaning job— 


floors, walls, fixtures, any place where water 


HOLCOMB . 


SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 
INDIANAPOLIS oe 
Dallas + Los Angeles 


Hackensack + 
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.* Toronto — 


is used. And, best of all, you can’t beat REP 
for economy—only % pint to a gallon of water 
handles all normal jobs. 

Mail coupon below for free literature show- 


ing how REP can cut your cleaning costs. 





J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 
1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


cleaning costs. 


NNN csi iccicsessensscosstsorees 
ADDRESS 


Pe SSCS Sb Sasa Ue bumewcennccnecccceseecessss 





C] Please send more information on how REP cuts 


[7] Please arrange a “‘no-obligation’”” demonstration of 
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Paul W. Briggs 
Ohio, 
City, 


to Parma, 
from Bay 
Mich., 
Carl C. Byers, who 


succeeding 


resigned recently. 
The Parma district 
the 
Cleveland suburbs 
of Parma and Parma Heights. Bay City 


trustees released Mr. Briggs from the 


embraces 
Paul W. Briggs 


sane 
final vear of a three-year $12,500 con 
tract to permit him to accept the five 
year contract at Parma, at a starting 


salary of $17,000, to be increased auto 
matically to $20,000 within three years. 
Lawrence F. 

Read, high school 

principal at Ecorse, 

Mich., 

tendent at Inkster, 

Mich. Dr. 


was superintend 


to superin 
Read 
ent ot American 
ls ain Linz 
1948 to 


Lawrence F. Read schoo 


and Vienna, Austria, from 
1951. He 
positions in Harper Woods, Ypsilanti 
and Ferndale, Mich. At Inkster, he suc 
ceeds John W. English, whose appoint 


Joliet, Ill., 


has also held administrative 


ment as superintendent at 


DURACITE throughout 
ot CAYUGA HEIGHTS 
SCHOOL Ithaca, N.Y 
Architect: Sargent, Webster 


was announced in an earlier 


The Nation’s ScHoo ts. 


John H. Harris 
to Des Moines, 
lowa, from Down 
ers Grove, Ill. 
Before going to 
Downers Grove 
in 1953, Dr. Har 


ris Was, succes 


sively, teacher, John H. Harris 

principal and administrator in Peoria, 
Ill. He earned both his master’s and 
Columbia Uni 


doctor’s degrees al 


versity 


Fred W. H. Hall to 
Mich., from Hart, Mich. 


Parchment, 


Sidney Dewey, supervisor of student 
teaching at State Teachers College, 
Lyndon Center, Vt., to superintendent 
for Grand Isle, Alburg, Isle La Motte, 


North Hero and South Hero, Vt. 


C. Taylor Whittier, director of in 
struction for Pinellas County, Clear 
Fla., to 
Montgomery County, Rockville, Md., 


water, superintendent for 


succeeding Forbes H. Norris. 


Ric h 


superintendent for 


Clint Bugg, superintendent, 
held, Idaho, to 





Crenshaw and Folley 


Remember that the first Low Cost of 


issue of 


a DURACITE mun 


Chalkboard 


Clark County, Dubois, Idaho, succeed- 
ing G. W. Haycock, who has resigned. 

Stephen M. Glaza, superintendent at 
Millington, Mich., to superintendent 
for Calhoun County, Marshall, Mich. 

James Castleberry, principal at Moun 
tain Home, Ark., to superintendent at 
Heber Springs, Ark. 

Lewis W. Shultz to Clinton, Mo., 
from Ruskin Heights School, Hick 
man Mills, Mo. 

Richard B. Warren, assistant super 
intendent in charge of business, Muske 
gon, Mich., to superintendent there, 
succeeding C. W. Bemer, who retired. 

David W. Stribling, teacher at West 
minster High School, 
S.C., to superintendent of the school. 

Leland T. Hoback, principal at Cal 
houn, Mo., to superintendent there, 
succeeding Edgar Hinote, who will be 
superintendent at Archie, Mo, 


Westminster, 


Joseph S. Davis to Henry County, 
Mount Pleasant, lowa, from Eddyville, 
lowa. 

John Dameron, high school prin- 
cipal at Claude, Tex., to superintendent 
there, succeeding J. T. Thomas, who 
has resigned. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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is the Last Cost 


& Because architects design school buildings to meet specific needs and exact 


appropriations 


. . Many outstanding school architects use DURACITE 
CHALKBOARD. It helps keep building costs down and offers lifetime service as 
well. Accurate laboratory tests that ‘speed up" the rigors of classroom wear prove 
DURACITE good for over a hundred years average classroom service! Surface and 


visibility actually improve with age. 


There are no reservations as to how DURA- The DURACITE 


surface is available with 


Your illustrated 
catalog supplies 
important 
details on 
Chalkboards 
and CORK 
BOARDS 


CITE should be used or cleaned. It is ready for 
hardest classroom use under all conditions, 
such as erasing, soap and water, detergents, al- 
cohol, turpentine, kerosene, naptha or lacquer 
thinner to remove stains from lipstick, hair 
oil, food spots, perspiration, glue, colored 
chalk, wax crayons, etc 


SEVEN PASTELS 
Blue Black 


Blue Grey 
Powder Blue 


Clearcite Green . 
Dark Myrtle Green . 
Coral + Earth Brown »* 


various types of backing panels and thick- 
nesses, and in 7 pleasing, harmonizing colors 
No. 100—3 ply 2” hardboard long tongue 
and groove, close-fit joint. 

No. 101—2 ply 14” hardboard with overlap 
close-fit joint. 

No. 102—'%4" dense treated hardboard and 
extruded aluminum divider strips. 

No. 107—“‘Asbestocite.”” 4%” Portland Cement 
and long fibre asbestos board. 

No. 109—‘‘Asbestocite,” as above, laminated 
to 3-ply wood backing—1/” overall. 

Also: Factory-built units, ready to hang. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 
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PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT INC 


HARRISON, ARKANSAS 
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SCHOOL BOARD’S UNANIMOUS CHOICE over five competitive fixtures, these Day-Brite Luvex® units com- 
fortably illuminate the Mechanical Drawing Room in Vandevender Junior High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


It's your school...be critical! 


If better seeing is important, you cannot compro- 
mise on your lighting. Always insist on Day-Brite— 
the nation’s first choice in lighting fixtures. For proof 


of Day-Brite superiority, make your own comparison! 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of California, 530 Martin Ave., 
Santa Clara, Calif, 


71155 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF commenciaL [ OJA\ @a 2,408 = 
Lighting Fitures 
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Pre-assembled, 
one-piece 
enclosure 


All-metal, 
die-formed 


Single unit 
or continuous 
installation 
No dismantling 
to relamp 


DAY-BRITE LUVEX® fixtures meet all three 
requirements of good classroom lighting: 
quality, quantity and economy. 50% up 
and 50% down lighting. Available in 2- 
or 4-lamp units, in 4’ and 8’ lengths. 


AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
































These Republic Steel Lockers were installed in the new student building, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC 
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REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


...Bonderized Finish “Locked ON’..Rust “Locked OUT”! 


In schools, colleges, institutions everywhere, 
Republic Steel Lockers are on guard protecting 
the valuables and personal belongings of stu- 
dents and faculty at study, work, and play. 

Republic Steel Lockers are strong, sturdy, 
rigid. They combine smart styling and design 
with simple construction for fast, easy installa- 
tion. They last a lifetime—provide full inside- 
locker roominess, sanitation, safety. 

Republic Steel Lockers are Bonderized to 
provide a superior base for anchoring the 
enamel finish to the steel surface. That means 
every Republic Steel Locker is protected with an 
especially hard finish that resists rust, moisture, 
bumps, and scratches ... offers additional ad- 
vantages in economies and savings in minimum 


\ 


yy “er y &, 


ve 


maintenance and care. 

And Republic Steel Lockers can take it! The 
handsome finish will not peel, chip or flake. 

Republic Standard Steel Lockers offer three 
locking systems—are available in many types 
and sizes for every conceivable storage re- 
quirement. 

Republic’s Berger Division, locker manufac- 
turers for more than 65 years, offers school 
administrators and architects a complete 
planning and installation service. This service 
supplies technical planning and engineering 
service, then assumes full responsibility for 
complete installation. Get all the facts from 
your Berger representative, or send for detailed 
booklet today. 


TRUSCON ''O-T"’® STEEL JOISTS were used 
throughout the two-story addition to Brush High 
School, Lyndhurst, Ohio. Every Truscon "“O-T” 
Joist—ShortSpan Series—is quality protected 
and backed by the Steel Joist Institute Seal of 
Approval. Send for design data today. 


Send for free literature. 


STEEL 


ant Steck Product 
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REPUBLIC LIBRARY STEEL SHELVING, manufactured 
by Republic's Berger Division, is dependable, 
sturdy. It offers convertible convenience...shelves 
can be adjusted, rearranged with sections and 
dividers to any book height. Use other Republic 
Steel Shelving in laboratories and workshops. 


DEPT. C-4278 


Name 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


3184 EAST 45TH STREET e CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
Please send information on the checked Republic products. 


C Republic Steel Lockers 
0 Truscon “O-T” Joists 


VISION-VENT® WINDOW WALLS, made by the 
Truscon Division of Republic Steel, are fast becom- 
ing standard specifications in school construction. 
They are installed fast, reducing costs and giving 
maximum of daylight and ventilation. Above, 
Campbell Hill Elementary School, Seattle, Wash. 


2 Republic Steel Shelving 


0 Truscon Vision-Vent 
Window Walls 


Title 





Company 





Address 
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How To 


Get Rid of All the 


TELL-TALE Evidence... 
Created by people at work. 


Modern versatile American Floor Machines and Vacuums clean 
and pick up all the dust, dirt and water wherever it is! 


American Floor Machines for any 
job, ony budget. Rotary-type: 
13” to 23” brush sizes; Vacuums 
from 3 to 55 gallons, wet or dry 
pick-up. Dozens of job-tested 
attachments 


The Lincoln Auto Scrubber 
...for completely automatic 
floor cleaning does five jobs: 
spreads solution, scrubs, 
rinses, picks up, dries. Five 
models for all floor sizes. 


Chances are you'll never find all workaday evi- 
dence in one room! That’s why you need your own 
American vacuum with push-type dolly. Then 
you can go upstairs, downstairs, from one room 
to another, picking up all the dust, dirt and water 

no matter where. Happy busy productive 
people leave a track evidence, no doubt about it, 
that requires a fast efficient job of clean-up every 
day! To achieve proper control of sanitation 
and costs, more people are specifying dependable 
American floor scrubber-polishers and vacuums. 
You will be dollars ahead every day by using 
America’s most modern, most versatile floor 
machines . . . the American Floor-King and all 
purpose American Vac-King in any size to fit your 
requirements. See your local sanitary supply 
dealer or write for Bulletin No. 107. 


ee ee SE GE ND GD 
American Floor Machine Co. 


548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send product literature on American Floor-Kings and Vac-Kings. 


vacs by o maintenance expert. No obligation. 





MERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


ESTABLISHES 1903 


Please arrange for free demonstration of floor machines ond | 
} 


7 
e 


Firm... 


Street 





548 So. St. Clair St. 


Toledo 3, Ohio | City. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES @ SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Robert Williams, high school prin 
cipal at Richland, Ore., to superin 
tendent at Helix, Ore., succeeding John 
Thrasher, who is assistant su 
perintendent for Walla Walla County, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Robert L. Browne, dean of the divi- 
of education at McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, La., to superin- 
tendent for Lafayette parish schools, 
Lafayette, La. 

Robert L. Williams from 
Kan., to Galva, Kan. 

H. Gordon Anderson to Wheaton, 
Minn., from Ellendale, Minn. 


now 


sion 


Canton, 


Leo J. Baker, high school teacher, 
Remington, Ind., to superintendent for 
Jasper County, Rensselaer, Ind., suc 
ceeding Ira Huntington. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS .. . 


Eric R. Baber, administrative direc 
tor of Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools, Waukegan, IIl., to director of 
the educational program for a newly 
established residential center of South 
ern Illinois University at Alton, Ill. Dr. 
Baber is a former superintendent of 
Rich Township High School, Park 
Forest, Ill. 

Ronald C. Doll, director of the divi- 
sion of instruction and guidance, Mont 
clair, N.J., to professor in the second- 
ary education department of the school 
of education, New York University. 

Robert M. Strozier, dean of students 
at the University of Chicago, to presi- 
dent of Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, effective August 1. 

Ewald B. Nyquist, associate commis- 
sioner for higher and professional edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
partment, to deputy state commissioner 
of education, New York. 

Eleanor E. Ahlers, assistant professor 
of library science, school of education, 
University of Oregon, to executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association. 

Robert E. Hubbard, director of the 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Coop- 
erative Schools, to director of self-study 
research, Wayne University. 

Marvin G. Schamber, superintend- 
ent at Alexandria, S.D., to chairman 
of the department of business educa- 
tion at Southern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, S.D. 

Oswald W. Kopp, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the Congdon 
Campus School, State University Teach- 
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Make teaching and learning 
far easier...use WEBCOR Educator 
audio school equipment 

















The Audio-Visual teaching program today has a vital posi- New Webcor Educator Tape Recorders and Fonografs and 
tion in schools throughout America. And Webcor, as the Educator Speaker combinations offer all the finest technical 
leader in the tape recorder and fonograf field, has exerted advances in the electronics and Audio-Visual field, as rec- 
every effort to make available the finest equipment possible ommended by the Webcor engineering and Audio -Teaching 
for schoolroom use. Aids Department. 









WEBCOR EDUCATOR 
nigh fidelity fonograf 






The Educator Fonograf System consists 
of two portable cases. Model 1716 con- 
sists of the player with its own self- 
contained amplifier and speaker with 
microphone. Model 4721 consists of an 
external two-speaker system designed 
for use with Model 1716 Fonograf and 
Model 2640 Tape Recorder. 















Model 4721 









WEBCOR EDUCATOR 
high fidelity tape recorder 


The new 1958 Webcor Educator High 
Fidelity Tape Recorder is of immeasur- 
able value to teachers of virtually every 
curricular subject. It is particularly valuable 
in teaching foreign languages, dramatics 
... shortens rehearsal time of bands and 
orchestras... helps develop musical and 
other creative talents of students. 















Model 2640 










WEBCOR 
) high fidelity tape recorder-radio 






This model has all the excellent high 
fidelity features of the Educator Tape 
Recorder—plus a supersensitive tran- 
" sistor AM radio tuner with printed super- 
heterodyne circuit. In addition to the 
many valuable uses of a fine tape re- 
corder, it also permits recording educa- 
tional radio broadcasts for playback 
and discussion at any later date. 




















Model 2790 







Your Webcor representative will be glad to call on you. He’ll be glad to discuss and demonstrate the many 
advantages offered by Webcor Educator Audio School Equipment. 










write | Audio Teaching Aids Dept. WEBCOR INCORPORATED-CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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ers ( ollege, Potsdam, N.Y., to assistant 
executive secretary of the Department 
of Elementary School 
N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 
Arthur L. Newell, business manager, 
Fox Lake, IIl., to 
Lancaster, Ohio. 
William G, Van Note, president ot! 
Clarkson College ol lechnology, Pots 
dam, N.Y., to chairman of New York’s 
Non-Tax Supported 


Principals, 


business manager, 


Commission ol! 
Colleges and Universities. The newly 


formed commission will study the re 


sponsibilities and problems of private 


higher education 1n the state 


Robert D. Price, professor of educa 
tion at Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, to assistant dean and di 
rector of admissions there. 

Thomas F. Carey, administrative as 
sistant in the school system of Levit 
town, Long Island, N.Y., to executive 
secretary ol the School Facilities Coun 
cil of Architecture, Education and In 
dustry, New York. Dr. Carey will be 
on leave of absence from Levittown. 

Margaret Gill, assistant professor of 
education at Southern Methodist Uni 
versity, Dallas, Tex., to associate secre 


tary of the Association for Supervision 





“tit UNCRATE 





NEW FURNITURE, HOME 
FURNISHINGS, STORE 

AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Whether you are a manu- 


facturer, dealer or user 
you can cut unnecessary cost! 


North®American 


VAN LINES Inc. 


HOW NORTH AMERICAN 
CRESTON DIVISION DOES IT 


UNCRATED new merchandise is 
loaded directly into clean, padded 
vans and transported to your destina- 
tion when specified. Careful handling 
is assured because Creston Division 
is 100% liable for safe delivery of 
your merchandise. Get the FACTS. 
Write for folder and case histories . . . 


Gentlemen: 


UNCRATED 


Via 
PADDED VANS 
OF 


North American 
Van Lines, Inc. 


CRESTON 
DIVISION 


HOW YOU SAVE MONEY 


SAVE .. . crate materials 
SAVE . . . crating labor 
SAVE... 
SAVE... excess handling 
SAVE... 
SAVE.. 
SAVE.. 
SAVE . . . crate disposal 
SAVE... time 


crate weight 


local drayage 
. uncrating labor 
. excess space 





RUSH FACTS FOLDER & CASE HISTORIES 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS 


and Curriculum Development, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

Charles F. Saylor to protessor of edu 
cation and psychology at Westminster 
College, Wilmington, Pa., from super 
intendency of Jeannette School Dis- 
trict, Jeannette, Pa. 


RETIRED . 

W. R. Booker, superintendent, Mus 
kegon Heights, Mich., for the last 29 
years. 

Mel Gauer, superintendent of busi 
ness service, elementary district, Ana 
heim, Calif. 

Paul R. Brown, superintendent, Lin 
den, N.J., for the last 22 years. 

Walter R. Chambers, superintendent, 
Burkett, Tex., for the last 37 years. 

George F. Freifeld, superintendent at 
Roselle, N.J., for the last 12 years. 

W. T. North, superintendent for Van 
Buren County, Keosauqua, Iowa, since 
1949, 

John G. Rockwell, 


chairman of the department of educa 


professor and 
tional psychology, New York Univer 
sity. At the 
nounced that Randolph Somerville, pro 
fessor of dramatic art, and Ruth Manser, 


same time it was an 


associate professor, also of the school of 
education, had retired. 

A. L. Burks, superintendent, Shaw 
nee, Okla., for the last 23 years. 

E. W. Fannon, superintendent at 
Centerville, Iowa, since 1923. 

J. W. Hamilton, superintendent, Sey 
mour, Tex. 

R. M. Spaulding, superintendent, 
Macon, Miss., for the last 32 years. 

Ralph A, Pfingst, superintendent at 
Marine City, Mich. 

Norvell R. Dice, superintendent of 
the unified school 
Calif. 

G. Hobart Brown, superintendent at 
Roselle Park, N.J. 

Cecil J. Trimble, 
Wenona Community Unit School Dis 
trict No. 1, Wenona, Ill. 

Burns Lane, superintendent, Throck 


district, Arcadia, 


superintendent, 


morton, Tex. 


DIED... 

Carl Macon, 50, superintendent at 
Olton, Tex., since 1952. 

James F. Callaway, 63, superintend- 
ent at Little Sioux, Iowa. 

Oscar T. Hawke, 72, superintendent 
for Clark County, Springfield, Ohio, 
since 1922, 

Arthur H. Hines, 76, former super- 
intendent for Wayne County, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Mr. Hines retired January 
1, having served as county superintend 
ent for 33 years. 
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For better classroom seating .. . 


sleta MASTERMADE 
o MODERNAIRE ¢cesk 


MODEL 12601-TABLET 
ARM CHAIR—This chair 
is ideal for use in study 
halis or lecture rooms. The 
12”x 24” tablet arm is 
supported by a heavy 
steel brace. Seat height 
is 17 inches. All other fea- 
tures are the same as the 
Modernaire Chair Desk. 


MODEL 12602-CHAIR 
—For classrooms, libraries, 
cafeterias, offices, and 
dormitories. Books may 
be stored on bottom cross 
panel. Sizes available for 
grades one through 12. 


MODEL 12900 


All steel book box. 


SCHROTT SEH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH HEHE, 
. & 


MASTERMADE MOVABLE DESKS 


M™ Rowles Mastermade Movable desks combine the 
strength of steel and Northern hard maple to offer 
schools a line of desks built for generations of 
service. The Mastermade has a spacious book box 
with a slam-proof lid. Seat swivels 45° in either 
direction. This desk is completely adjustable for 
posture control and comfort at the proper work 
length to suit the individual child. Mastermade 
desks are available in three sizes to accommodate 
children from grades one through 12. 


MODEL 1260 ~ MODEL 12527 
Book box has die stamped metal Book box has steel bottom, 
sides and wood bottom. front and back. Wood sides. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeee 


at 


~<— 
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MODEL 12600-CHAIR DESK-— Add 
more desks to your classrooms with 
space saving Modernaire Chair 
Desks. Model 12600 has a large 
adjustable writing surface. Built 
for years of service, one-piece side 
frames are welded to the cross mem- 
bers making this one of the strong- 
est units available. Smooth curved 
seat and arched back rest provide 
extra comfort. Large book com- 
partment is under seat. Sizes avail- 
able for grades one through 12. 


Delivery on all Mastermade and Modernaire Models can be 
made in time for school opening in the fall. For complete 
information, see your local Rowles dealer or write to— 


E.W.A.ROWLES COMPANY 


106 N. Hickory Street + Arlington Heights, Illinois 
Manufacturers of quality school equipment since 1896 
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|THE BOOKSHELF 


4 VPN 0 l) PV ADMINISTRATION 
4 / \ AY 9909 Schools on the Threshold of a New Era. 
: : Official report of the American Association 
SAMAR Ce 7 STS RE 





of School Administrators, 1956 (including 

: record of the national convention, Feb. 15- 
a | 20, 1957, Atlantic City). American Associa- 
A n I m Pp @] r f a n f ‘ tion of School Administrators, N.E.A., 1201 

- 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 222. 


Improvement * 


Class Organization for Instruction. By 


* Aes ; Ry os psy J. Wayne Wrightstone, Bureau of Educa- 

: VE, S } Pe) V4 / tional Research, Board of Education of the 
int e ; kal City of New York. Department of Class- 
ay ee } room Teachers and the American Educa- 
| tional Research Association, N.E.A., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 33 


25 cents 


x 


School District Reorganization: Policies 
and Procedures. By C. O. Fitzwater, chief, 
local school administration, U.S. Office of 
Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Pp. 321. $1.75. 


The Leadership Role of the Principal. 
Philadelphia Suburban School Study Coun- 
cil, Group A. Educational Service Bureau, 
School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. Pp. 12. $1. 


American High School Administration, 
Policy and Practice. Revised edition. By 
Will French, emeritus professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; J. Dan Hull, director, instruction, 
organization and services, U.S. Office of 
Education, and B. L. Dodds, dean, college 
of education, University of Illinois. Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 604. $6. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Youth: The Years From Ten to Sixteen. 
By Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise 
ee ege 59 B. Ames, Gesell Institute of Child Develop- 
i? iA BA re) oe Bb U t | j Vu e | ment and the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
| ment. Harper and Bros., 49 East 33d Si., 


MODEL 500 New York 16. Pp. 542. $4.50. 
CAMERA SYSTEM | COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Education in Viet Nam (Supplement: 
; - Higher Education). Studies in Comparative 
This new industrial television camera and control unit provide a sharper Education. U.S. Office of Education, Divi- 


picture with finer detail. The 500 has automatic compensation for wide sion of International Education, Washing- 

variations in light on the scene viewed ... assuring a good picture with any ton, D.C. Pp. 12. 

reasonable illumination. Picture quality is maintained automatically under CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

wide fluctuations in line voltage. : Proceedings: Association of School Busi- 
The miniaturized camera is exceptionally compact and easy to use. The mess Officials of the United States and 

controls are simple and can be remotely located from the camera. As many Canada. Forty-second convention, October 

as five cameras can be used with one control unit by means of a Diamond 1956, Washington, D.C. A.8.B.0., 1010 

comer switcher Church St., Evanston, ll. Pp. 463. $4.50. 
Diamond Industrial Television can save you money ... improve operation Proceedings of the Forty-Second Annual 

... increase safety. For further informa- Meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 


tion, get in touch with your nearest Gray- versities, 1956. Edited by Doris O’Brien, 
“ Wayne State University. Wayne State Uni- 
below. 4 : : 
bar office or use the coupon below D versity, Detroit. Pp. 116. 
7820 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
“FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION” 

ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 57EE 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


CURRICULUM 

Building Curriculum in Social Studies 
for the Public Schools of California. A 
progress report of the California State 
: a Central Committee on Social Studies. Bul- 
Please send me without obligation So Sey of ney bulletin letin of the California State Department 
showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help of Education (May 1957), Sacramento. Pp. 
me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 109. 


Cn ae oe 


Name 





Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
Title ment, Revised edition. By B. Othanel 
Company Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harland 
Shores, University of Illinois. World Book 

Address Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 685. 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 


in a class by itself... 


puts all the facts at your command 
—quickly, simply, automatically! 


It’s fast—an automatic speed demon. 
It’s versatile—switches from job to 
job at the flick of a knob. It brings 
you enormous work capacity because 
it’s so fast and versatile. 

And, as the Burroughs Sensimatic 
races through a given job—say, your 
purchasing or budgets, payrolls or 
inventories—look how simple life 
becomes for the operator. 


She merely turns the knob on the 
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exclusive Sensing panel to choose the 
right job (each interchangeable panel 
wraps up four jobs automatically). 


She simply indexes the amounts on 
the keyboard, and presses the proper 
motor bar. The Sensimatic automati- 
cally follows through, makes many 
vital, complicated decisions for her, 
completes the operation 1-2-3. Even 
the newcomer becomes an expert 
operator in no time. 


Can you use Sensimatic speed, Sen- 
simatic simplicity, Sensimatic versa- 
tility in your accounting set-up? Call 
our nearest branch office for an obli- 
gation-free dem- 
onstration. Or write 
Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Sensi 
matic’’— Reg. TM’s. 





sO) Sirel-t-t lope) 


(VEL TOLOTI 


455 INDIVIDUAL 
LIFT LID DESKS 
and 401 CHAIRS 


ADJUSTABLE DESK HEIGHT 

is one of the features of the 
Arlington 455 Individual Lift Lid 
Desk. Supplied in full range of 
sizes and choice of modern col- 
ors, with desk tops in plywood 
veneer or plastic surfaces. Also 
offered in open book box style. 


Li. wy... 
Spabiaglon 
SCHOOL SEATING 


.@ style for 
every classroom 
need. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ¢ ILLINOIS 


over fifty years of dependable service and quality 
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Working With Children in Science. By 
Clark Hubler, professor of science educa- 
tion, Wheelock College, Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. Pp. 450. $5. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The Elementary Child: a book of cases. 
By Cecil V. Millard, director, child develop- 
ment laboratory, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and John W. M. Rothney, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin. The 
Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19. 
Pp. 660. $4.90. 


The Elementary School Teacher at Work. 
By George C. Kyte, professor of education, 
University of California. Dryden Press, 31 
W. 54th St., New York 19. Pp. 530. $5.25. 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
School Curriculum. By Arthur G. Miller, 
school of education, Boston University, and 
Virginia Whitcomb, physical education 
teacher, Weston, Mass. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Sth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 331. $5.75. 


FINANCE 
Financing Public Schools in the United 
States. Revised edition. By Arvid J. Burke, 
director of studies, New York State Teach- 
ers Association. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d 
St., New York 16. Pp. 679. $6. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher Education in a Decade of Deci- 
sion. Educational Policies Commission, 
N.E.A., National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Pp. 152. Cloth bound, $2; paper 
bound, $1.50 


College Bound: Planning for College and 
Career. Includes maps and descriptive data 
on 984 accredited colleges and universities. 
By Samuel C. Brownstein. Baron’s Educa- 
tional Series, Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. Pp 
214. $1.98. 


The College Entrance Examination Board: 
55th Report of the Director, 1956. Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
N.J. Pp. 133. 50 cents 


Opening Enrollment in Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, Fall 1956. By M. Cle- 
mens Johnson, educational statistician, and 
C. George Lind, reports analyst, U.S. Office 
of Education. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 46. 35 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychological Development Through the 
Life Span. By Sidney L. Pressey and Ray- 
mond G. Kuhlen, Ohio State University 
and Syracuse University. Harper and Bros., 
49 East 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 654. $6. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Education Goes to the Fair. National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 17. 50 cents. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Criteria for Selecting Off-Campus Stu- 
dent Teaching Centers. Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. Pp. 4 


Helping Supervisors of Student Teachers 
Assume Responsibility. By Charles D. Neal, 
director of teacher training and graduate 
internship, and Edra T. Bricker, elementary 
supervisor, university laboratory school, 
Southern Illinois University. Distributed 
by the University Store, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. Pp. 15. 


Physical Education: Student and Begin- 
ning Teaching. By Clyde Knapp, professor 
of education, University of Illinois, and 








only a VICTOR l6mm 
"projector passes this exam 


Question: 
Name 7 features most impor 


l6mm projector 


ant for a quality 


Answer: 
1. Guardomatic 
9, Easy 1-2-3 threading 
3. Hi-Lite optical system 
%. lliance 
ne -d shuttle for lon 
| System with one-spo' 
sy threading 


Safety Film Trips 
and operation 
for maximum 


ger service 
4, Sapphire Uppe aps 
Or 

5. Lubrimati 

6. 180 Swing-out lens for eas 

and cleaning 
Still picture, re 


Send for detailed literature 


VICTOR Cassone 


LLE, CONN.. U.S.A 


yower rewind 


today! 


verse and f 


pivision OF THE 
PLAINV! 


Q alit Motion Picture Equ pment Since 1910 
u y 


Mone 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


| STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices, Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PARTITIONS 








Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “WMonroce. COMPANY 
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Latex paints 


pass high school tests 


“Latex paints pass our tests with flying colors,” reports the 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan. “Here are paints 
that do many jobs besides decorating.” 

Schools across the country are finding that easy application 
is only the beginning of latex paint performance. These 
paints dry quickly to a tough, durable film that guards color 
and finish through repeated washings and resists even ink 
stains. And whatever the color, their smooth, velvety surface 


provides excellent light reflection and reduces eyestrain. 


Indoors and on exterior masonry surfaces, latex paints give 
maximum, long-lasting beauty and cut maintenance to a 
minimum. For new schools and for redecorating, it pays to 
specify latex paints. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 

Michigan, Plastics Sales Dept. 

1873S. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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the 
difference 


between 
this... 


and 
this... 


is a new G-E Projection Lamp! 











You’d be surprised how much brighter 
and clearer—and more effective— 
your slides and movies are when you 
put a G-E projection lamp into your 
projector. You can especially enhance 
the performance of older projectors, 
because new G-E lamps are scientif- 
ically designed to give best results: 
@ Increased light output 

@ Increased lamp life 

@ More uniform light on the screen 


@ Safety fuse prevents damage to projec- 
tor socket and protects circuit fuse 


@ Correct for color and black and white. 
General Electric has the finest, most 
complete line of projection lamps. See 
your local G-E Photo Lamp supplier 
he’ll aid you in the selection of the 
proper lamps for all your projection 
equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric, Nela Park, Cleve. 12, O. 


+ mag 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Ann E. Jewett, associate professor of edu- 
cation and physical education, University 
of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42d St., New York. Pp. 303. $4.75. 


Toward Better Teachers—a Study of the 
Adequacy of Teacher Education in Cali- 
fornia. Prepared by the California Council 
on Teacher Education. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, April 1957. Pp. 36. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Work Experience in American Secondary 
Schools. By DeWitt Hunt, specialist for 
industrial arts, secondary schools section, 
U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1957, No. 
5. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 94. 45 cents. 





COMING EVENTS 





OCTOBER 
11, 12. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., annual meeting, Denver. 


13-16. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, 12th national conference, Denver. 


20-24. Association of School Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, 43d 
annual convention, New Orleans. 


21-25. School and college sessions of the 
45th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 


28-30. University of Chicago and National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, confer- 
ence on the American High School, Chicago 


31, Nov. 1. Educational Records Bureau 
and American Council on Education, 22d 
annual educational conference, New York. 


31-Nov. 2. National Society for Crippled 
Children, annual convention, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 


3, 4. Association of Urban Universities, 
annual meeting, Detroit. 


10-16. American Education Week. 


11-14. American School Food Service As- 
sociation, 11th annual convention, St. Louis. 


11-15. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 85th annual meeting, Cleveland. 


13-15. Adult Education Association, an- 
nual conference, San Diego, Calif. 


DECEMBER 


1-4, National School Service Institute, 
annual convention, Chicago. 


1958 


FEBRUARY 


22-26. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, St. 
Louis. 


MARCH 


2-5. Association for Higher Education, 
13th national conference, Chicago. 


6-8. American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, 35th annual meeting, New York. 


8-12. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional convention, San 
Francisoo. 


16-22. National Library Week. 


29-April 2. American Association of 
School Administrators, regional conven- 
tion, Cleveland. 
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e LONG LIFE 
e COMFORT 
e UTILITY 





® 
| 
CLASSROOM FURNITURE 





For new facilities, for replacement, BELA School Furniture 
deserves first consideration. Engineered for long years of service 
and to meet all school board specifications, BELA adheres to 
the same high standards of quality which have distinguished 


BELA Folding Chairs. 
School officials, administrators and architects will find it advan- 


tageous to invite BELA to submit proposal on any installation. 


BELA) oinsis 


J. &J. TOOL & MACHINE 


COMPANY 
9505 S. PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 28, ILL. 


HOWE FOLDING TABLES 
‘SS a 


an 
a If it folds... 


¥ ask HOWE! 





ia. nh 


STRENGTH 


WHERE IT COUNTS! 


e HOWE Folding Tables stand dependably firm despite hard 
use! Each has a riveted and welded, high-grade carbon steel 
understructure. This chassis, constructed around heavy steel 
angle iron rails, runs the full length of the table! Legs are 114” 
steel tubing with brazed joints. Two separate steel braces, riv- 
eted to the steel chassis, secure each pair of legs. A sturdy, 
foolproof lock. working on a self-tightening principle, elimi- 
nates any possibility of the table collapsing. Retreating, fold- 
ing leg action insures maximum seating comfort at ends as 
well as sides of table. 

Howe table tops, too, are built to last; Masonite, Micarta 
or linoleum is permanently cemented. under pressure, to a 
solid plywood base. (Plywood frame tops are never used!) 

Though strong enough to support 2,000 Ibs., , 
HOWE Folding Tables are light in weight. They 
are easily handled by one man! 

FREE! Get complete information on HOWE 
Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con- 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. 
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Guess who was served last from a NACO electric food cart! 


The girl on the left was last, yet her meal 
stayed hot, too, because now all NACO HCP 
models have strip heaters in both top and bot- 
tom sections. 





And cleaning is a breeze. Tray 
runners formed on one-piece, 
die-stamped side panels replace 
separate angle irons. No cracks or 
crevices to catch dirt. 








Food stays hot hours longer, even in the lower 
sections because new strip heaters have been 
added, as well as Fiberglas insulation in the 
base. Louvered walls allow uniform heat cir- 
culation inside compartments. 

The new NACO Model HCP-2000 stores 50% 
more food than Model HCP-165 — actually 373, 
26 oz. meals for children or 220 adult-meals, 
averaging 44 ozs. 

Both Models HCP-165 and HCP-2000 available 
in standard and deluxe stainless-steel finishes. 
For Complete information, write: 


ATLAS .....:0. 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street 


Li Angele 21, Califor 











Two views of AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY 
windows in St. Petersburg Junior College, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. Architects create an attractive 
appearance by combining gray sheet glass with 
blue spandrels. Architects: C. Dale Dykema & 
Associates, St. Petersburg. General Contractor: 
Corfar Construction Co. Glazier: St. Petersburg 
Glass & Mfg. Co. 
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GLARE REDUCING SHEET GLASS 


_ aimer ican LUSTRAGRAY aids better learning 


The appearance of LUSTRAGRAY has a very unique 
effect. Viewed from the exterior, it is dark enough to 
afford interior privacy and yet the occupant is provided 
“clear glass”’ vision and a feeling of spaciousness which 


Large glare-free glass areas providing natural daylight 
are the primary source of obtaining good lighting. 
AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY reduces glare approxi- 
mately 50%. This gray sheet glass provides balanced 
brightness between artificial and natural light, protecting 
the eyes of both students and teachers. AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY also reduces heat transmission, adding 


to ¢ omfort 








In climates where maximum daylight 
is desired, use American 
LUSTRAGLASS and LUSTRACRYSTAL 








act as a stimulant to learning. 

Use AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY sheet glass; it’s eco- 
nomical as well as functional. Write today for 4-page 
school catalog. 
Ben 


a. 


— 


\ MODERN GLASS 


merican 
ni = WINDOW i, Qid4d COMPANY 


© ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
* OKMULGEE, OKLA. 


ARNOLD, PA 


PLANTS JEANNETTE, PA 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 140. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
if you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Year-Round Ventilator 
Has Several Improvements 
The Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool II, 


1957. model classroom year-round air 


conditioner, has a number of basic im 
provements over the earlier model. The 
Herman Nelson Draft/Stop system of 
controlling window downdrafts is in 
corporated in the new model. A new 
cleanable “drain collector” beneath the 
piping connections collects condensate 
and larger end panels give easier access 
for servicing. The new modulating by 
pass damper control has a continuously 
cold-cooling element for better humidity 
and odor control and the 1957 model is 
available in a complete range of color 
combinations. 

The complete, self-contained unit op 
erates automatically on summer air con 
ditioning or winter or mild weather 
heating, ventilating and ventilation cool 
ing. The HerNel-Cool II may be in 
stalled for use as a unit ventilator to 
provide automatically controlled winter 
heating, all year ventilating and ventila- 
tion cooling, plus the Draft/Stop feature. 
If summer air conditioning is desired, 
the addition of a water chiller in the 
boiler room converts the system for hot 
weather cooling. American Air Filter 
Co., Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 
8, Ky. 


For more details circle #613 on mailing card. 


Vinyl Wall Tile 
Designed for Institutions 

The new Armstrong Vinyl Wall Tile 
was developed to provide institutions 
with a material which is not only attrac- 
tive and low in cost but also resistant 
to fire, soiling, staining, fading, scuffing 
and moisture. It is easy to maintain as 
it is unharmed by soaps and detergents, 
grease, oils and alkalis. Colors will not 
discolor with age. 

Vinyl Wall Tile is composed of vinyl 
plastic and asbestos fibers and has high 
dimensional stability but is flexible 
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enough to cove inside and outside cor 
ners. It is applied with adhesive to al- 
most any firm smooth base. The 9 by 
9-inch size tiles are available in nine 
decorator colors. Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Lancaster, Pa, 
For more details circle #614 on mailing card. 


Heating-Cooling Thermostat 
Has Positive Cycle Changeover 
The new Powers Type H-C Thermo- 
stat eliminates uncomfortable delays in 
adjusting air-conditioning systems to 
meet daily and seasonal needs. The posi- 
tive changeover thermostat is designed 
for use with pneumatically controlled air 
conditioning systems in institutions and 
acts rapidly and positively whenever the 
user changes it from heating to cool- 
ing. Whenever the supply pressure is 











changed, the thermostat’s new relay and 
flapper valve positively changes the con- 
trol action. A single ball double seat 
air valve mechanism provides 100 per 
cent larger air capacity for fast reposi 
tioning of the control valves or damp 
ers without using amplifying relays. 
Powers Regulator Co., 3434 Oakton St., 
Skokie, Il. 


For more details circle #615 on mailing card. 


Hot Drink Handle Cup 
in China-Cote Quality 

A new China-Cote handle cup for hot 
drinks is now available from  Lily- 
Tulip. Made in the standard China- 
Cote Big Leaf design in a dark green 
color, the new handle cup is offered in 
six and eight-ounce sizes. The China 
Cote strength and rigidity make the cup 
ideal for all feeding operations where 
hot-strength paper cups are used. Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle #616 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 126) 


Combination Lock 
Operates by “Clicks” 

Lock Type 40, the Master Key Com 
bination Lock, is a new model which op 
erates merely by counting the number 
of “clicks.” It helps solve the problem 
of locker security and permits safely-con 
trolled inspection quickly and easily. The 
new lock has a slot at the bottom where 
a new-type of master key is inserted for 
emergencies and inspection. One key 
only is needed to open all combination 
locks in the series and the master key 
cannot be duplicated by any commercial 
key machine. The strong, rugged lock 
has a die cast case to protect all parts 
from water or moisture. C. L. Gougler 


Keyless Lock Co., Kent, Ohio. 


For more details circle #617 on mailing card 


Tablet Arm Chair 
Has Textolite Surface 

G-E Textolite is used for the surface 
of the generous writing area on the No. 
800 Tablet Arm Chair. The tablet arm 
is sized and positioned to support the 
elbow correctly and comfortably. The 
large, readily accessible bookrack is op 
tional, The tablet arm assembly may be 
removed to provide a regular student 
chair, or the large trapezoidal-shaped top 
of the No. 900 Chair Desk may be used 
on the same base. 

The posture-form seat and backrest as- 
sure correct, comfortable seating. The 
legs are wide spread for ease of floor 


and exceptional strength and 
stability. Seat heights of 16 and 18 
inches. are available in the new chair. 
Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For more details circle #618 on mailing card. 


cleaning 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Classroom Chair 
Facilitates Good Posture 


Convert your 
single-purpose 
gymnasium, 

hall or classroom to a 


CAFETERIUM, MULTIPLE-USE non / 


Left attached to with 
cabinet... for 


lunches, arts, crafts etc. 


The Virco No. 260 Classroom 
Chair has been designed with modern 
lines and engineered to 
make good posture a natural seating 
habit. A contoured plywood seat and 
back is supported on a sturdy rolled 
tubular steel frame finished in a choice 
of suntan, aqua-green, blue or coral 
baked-on enamel. The new chair is avail- 
able in eight seat heights from 11 to 18 
inches and has pivoting and selt-leveling 


new 


contemporary 


g glides to insure non-slipping and 
mar-tree floors. Virco Mfg. Corp., P.O. 
Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


For more details circle #619 on mailing card 


icy 


CHANGE 
ROOM-USE 
IN MINUTES! 


Rolled away from 
cabinet... for meets 
ings, banquets etc. 


TABLES and 
BENCHES 


for 
Illustrated Folder and Specifications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2734 S. 34th STREET 


Versatile, safe, mobile units that seat 20 
children or 18 adults in knee-free, un- 
crowded comfort. The shallow all-steel 
wall cabinet can be recessed-in-the-wall 
in major remodeling and new buildings 
or placed against-the-wall in existing 
rooms. Tops of Linoleum, Resilyte or 
Formica plastics. Tubular steel legs. 
Simple, easy-to-operate folding mechan- 
ism. Overall cabinet size: 7‘ 2” high, 
5’ 4” wide, 62" deep. Doubler Table. . 
13’ 10” long, 30” wide, 29” high. 
Benches. .13’ 10” long, 12” wide, 18” 
high. Also made with one or two tables 
only or two tables and four benches. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


MERS. of MITCHELL FOLD-O-LEG TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS, SEATING RISERS 


Interior Bus Finish 
Reduces Maintenance Costs 

A durable, attractive, multicolor lac 
quer is used on the inside of the new 
Oneida school buses to reduce main- 
tenance time and costs. The new lacquer 
is used for the interior side walls, wheel 
housings and heaters in all new Oneida 
buses. The new finish does not show 
minor scratches and pencil markings 
and is easily touched up when necessary. 

The use of multicolor lacquer around 
the driver’s area minimizes glare and 
reflection, thus adding to the safety fea 
tures of the bus. The new lacquer is 
available in a wide range of color com 
binations and is applied with normal 
technics and equipment. Oneida Prod- 
ucts, Div. of Henney Motor Co., Inc., 
Canastota, N.Y. 


For more details circle #620 on mailing card. 


Film Repair Unit 

Handles Slidefilms and Movies 
Both 35mm slidefilms and 16mm mo 

tion picture films that are badly torn or 

otherwise damaged can be repaired with 


the new F&B Film Repair and Splicing 
Block. The new Magic Mylar trans- 
parent splicing tape makes quick and 
effective repairs. Precision machining 
for accurate registration of 35mm and 
l6mm film on sprockets permits repair 
of these films as well as splicing of \% 
inch magnetic recording tape. The 
moderate cost of the unit can be quickly 
saved by the of reclaimed films 
which might otherwise have to be 
scrapped. Florman & Babb, Inc., 68 W. 
45th St. New York 19. 


For more details circle #621 on mailing card. 


cost 


Polyethylene Garbage Can 
Reduces Noise 

A large 20-gallon capacity garbage 
can is now available in polyethylene. 
The lack of noise in handling this plastic 
container makes it especially adaptable 
for use in institutions for trash and gar 
bage. It can also be used for storage 
and transport of supplies within the in 
stitution. It is rustproof and unbreak 
able, cannot retain odors and has a Lock 
Lid all-around cover. The plastic can 
is 27% inches high and 20'4 inches in 
diameter. It is available in lawn green 
or gray. Straus-Duparquet Inc., 33 E. 
17th St., New York 3. 


For more details circle #622 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 128) 
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UADRALINE 


A Complete New Line of Educational Seating! 


American Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Texas 





Your Headquarters for 





MouNTAIN CLIMBERS AND GaT WALKS 
With Buitt-In SAFETY FEATURES 


Game-time’s dome and igloo 
entrance doubles child capacity 
for inside and outside climbing. 
Circular construction Smooth 
welded joints — No straight 
sides — Bars only 14” apart 
Sturdy 1%6” galvanized hand- 
holds. 

Shipped in 3 sections—-saves 
90% set-up and installation 
time. Available in 4 sizes. 


| a | 











CAT WALK CLIMBERS for both 
upright side climbing and over- 
head ladder hanging. Heavy 
all-steel tubular construction, 
electric welded and galvan- 
ized. Single unit 6’ high, 10° 
long, 40” wide. Available in 
one, three and four units. 


Write for complete free catalog on playground equipment. 


Game-lime, Jac. 


Member N.S.S.1. 
206 Jonesville Rd. @ Litchfield, Mich. 
Wholly owned subsidiary Simpson Mfg. Co. 











YAKIMA JUNIOK-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 

ARCHITECTS: JOHN W. MALONEY 
JOHN H. WHITNEY 





EQUIPMENT, FURNISHINGS, SUPPLIES 


DON has what you need for dormitory, lunchroom, 
cafeteria and kitchen—50,000 items of equipment, 
furnishings and supplies to choose from. On each, 
satisfaction is guaranteed or money back. 


One requisition or one phone call to our salesman will 
save you time, worry, annoyance and money, too! You 
will get exactly what you want and delivery all to- 
gether or as you need it! 

DON has been serving America’s institutions for over 
40 years—may we serve you, too? 


Write Dept. 16 for a DON salesman to call. 


epwaro DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S, LaSalle St.—Chicago 16, III. 
Branches in MIAMI © MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ¢ PHILADELPHIA-CAMDEN 
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TELESCOPIC* 
GYM SEATS 


Open, they provide safe, comfortable seating for capacity crowds; closed, 
they free almost every foot of floor area for class use. 


Medart Seats have a self-supporting steel understructure that safely 
carries loads of 400 pounds per foot per row. Wood members add additional 
strength. Each row is supported on 4 vertical steel uprights that place the 
load on the floor. Automatic retracting rubber-cushioned rollers 
protect floors. One row, or as many rows as needed, may be opened and 
remaining rows locked in closed position. Exclusive “Floating Motion” 
design makes them easy to open and close. Many other 


features that save upkeep and money. 
Write For 
| For Catalog 
®Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents. 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. : 
3535 DeKalb St ‘ St. Louis 18, Mo a ho | 
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What’ Hew ... 


Art and Bookkeeping Desks 


in Royal Metal Line 
The Royal Metal school furniture line | YOUR BEST 


now includes an art desk with adjustable 
SCOREBOARD 
et 








top and a bookkeeping desk with spa 
cious work surface and storage space. 
Both desks are modern in design and con- 
structed of durable steel with Fiberesin 
or Maple grained plastic damage-re- 
sistant tops. Both are available in salmon 
rose, Wedgewood blue, sandlewood, tur- 
quoise or gray. 

The adjustable top on the art desk has 
a full lock double ratchet support per- 
mitting seven different positions, in ad 
dition to flat. An extra support rod gives 
additional strength at the normal art 


| N-555—the value leader of all basketball score- 
| boards—illuminated 30” dial, Home and Visi- 
| tors Panels — automatic reset horn —12” red 


position. The pencil and board ledge | “tnstant-Vue” numerals — Green bullseye period 
slides out of the way when not in use. | 
The 35 by 24-inch working surface 
; 8 
' 


indicators and signal lights. Write for details. 


For information on the complete Naden 


gives the bookkeeping desk a generous line, ask for Colaiag 1N-Basketboll; 2N- 


BEST BUY IN top. Both desks have rubber foot glides Football; 3N-Basebol 
and both are easy to keep clean. Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., Dept. S.D., One Park NADEN INDUSTRIES 


Ave., New York 16. WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


I LA G c For more details circle #623 on mailing card 
for 
Concealed Latch 
| for Toilet Partitions 
Type 8800 Concealed Door Latch is a 


modern latch for toilet partitions with 
mechanism completely concealed within 
BULLDOG—most famous name the door. The only exposed part is an 


in cotton bunting flags—U. S., State attractive escutcheon plate and operating 
and School flags for outdoors. 


Rugged, reinforced with nylon 
thread. 

STATE FLAGS of complicated de- 
sign now available in new Detco 
Process. Accurate and authentic in 
design and color. Very economical. 
GLORY-GLOSS—U. S., School 
and State Flags for indoors and 
parades. Beautiful, lustrous and 


economical. 
. eee )«=©—C Most economical 


Ask about Dettra’s movie "Our 
U. S. Flag""—The Freedom Founda- | handle. The new latch is tamperproof, | to USE, 


ti ward winning 16 mm color . “pi dee 
on Award 3 requires no maintenance or lubrication, 


sound film... the ideal way to tell pe. we quickly netailed. stands lot g 


the story of our Flag. past ‘gat 
Y 9 [he cam-action principle gives easy, 


e silent operation without the use of of abuse; 


For complete information call your springs. The bolt is stainless steel, ax 
local Dettra Deal ite direct -— mC IS Ste » €X- 
to—Dept. N ee eee posed parts are non-ferrous castings yet costs less 
heavily chrome-plated and the recessed Only table with replacement parts 
face and handle escutcheons facilitate ; ‘ , 
DETTRA FLAG CO.. INC cleaning. Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., Write for FREE literature and prices 
ea od 1676 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio. | 
OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA For more details circle #624 on mailing card. HH & $4 Mi FG. CO. 


Flagmaker Mation ; lin, Mi i 
fies Bod! aa fo nee fe 20 eh (Continued on page 130) 1216 W. 13th Joplin, Missouri 
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AGREE 


on 
Modern-Flow 


Lockers! 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
“We are pleased with their neat, 
trim design and we feel that they 
contribute greatly to the overall 
appearance of our corridors.’ 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 

“Their low initial cost combined 
with rugged construction for long 
life will reflect considerable savings 
to the District.”’ 


CHIEF CUSTODIAN 

“Equipto Modern-Flow Lockers ap- 
peal to me because there are no 
dinky bolted-on parts to come loose 
or fall off. This will save hours of 
maintenance every semester.” 


*Extracts from actual testi- 
monials. Names furnished 
on request. 


Find out, too, about the pilfer-proof design, recessed latches, absence 
of nuts or bolts, and 6 times faster erection of Modern-Flow Lockers. 
It’s all contained in a new illustrated folder just off the press. Write 
today for your copy. 

DIVISION 


OF AURORA 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


612 Prairie Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Steel Shelving ¢ PartsBins © Drawer Units 


GATES 
PARTITIONS 


Ie 
t : \ 4 
m= foiding gates 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works >. r f 
a, | 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
=. P 


ee A TAS 

wire mesh partitions 
Acorn Wire and tron Works 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO ~ LOS ANGELES 


c t 


\iy 


Schools 


SINCE 1913 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 


4940 S. Kilbourn Avenue «+ Chicago32 + LUdlow 5-0600 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
101 Park Avenue 1709 W. Eighth Street 
MUrray Hill 9-7370 DUnkirk 9-4747 
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UNSURPASSED EDUCATIONAL TOOL 
Rauland 


CENTRAL CONTROL 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


The RAULAND 8220 All-Facility Console provides 
the most modern aid for smooth administrative 
control of the entire school plant. This remarkable 
Dual Program Channel system performs every 
conceivable communications function: it distributes 
administrative information, radio broadcasts, 
recorded music, school entertainment, instruction 
—including instant 2-way intercommunication 
with all classrooms. Here is the last word in 
Central Control School Sound—designed 

and built to remain modern for years. 


a 
eneeee —— ~ 
afeneeeereeroereres iv 


eerereerrecrrrrrerre. ee 


Model $220 
for up to 80 rooms 


Your Choice of Every Desirable Program Facility 


FM-AM Radio 

Selects any radio program on 
FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms. 


Phonograph 

Available with 4-Speed Auto- 
matic Record Changer and/or 
Transcription Player. 


Intercom Channel 

Permits 2-way conversation 
with any room (serves as sec- 
ond program channel). 


Microphones 


Selects and distributes pro- 
grams from any of 3 micro- 
phone locations. 


Includes One-Operation Emergency, All-Call and Pre-select 
Switches. System is available for as few as 20 rooms; 
expandable at any future date to ac maximum of 80 rooms. 


Rauland 


Other RAULAND Systems are available with capacity up 


to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public Address equipment 
is also available for athletic field sound coverage. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Pioneers in 
School Sound 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, Ill. 


[_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have classrooms. 





Name Title 





School 





Address. 





City Zone State 
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All-Purpose Folding Table 

with Honeycomb Reinforced Top 
The new Krueger all-purpose folding 

table features a lightweight, hard-sur- 


faced top composed of a honeycomb 
core. The core is reinforced with a five- 
ply hardwood “H” frame flanked with 
basswood side members to provide a 
rigid, durable and solid anchorage for 
leg hardware securement. Welded steel 
tubing legs of 1% inch diameter fold 
flat for storage and handles are incor- 
porated for easier handling. Tops are 
available in brown tempered Masonite 
or tan-birch finished Resilyte plastic in 
30 or 36 inches wide by 72 or 96 inches 
long. Standing height is 29 inches. Krue- 
ger Metal Products Co., Box 1097, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


For more details circle #625 on mailing card. 





... the truly modern 





cleaning system 


Sc for yourself why this easily installed, inexpensive, com- 
pletely practical cleaning system is proving so popular. 
There's just nothing like it for schools, hospitals, other pre- 
dominately bare floor buildings. VACUSLOT capitalizes on 
the ease and speed of dry mopping, yet assures the dust- 
free, germ-free sanitation that only vacuum can provide. 
The SPENCER VACUSLOT System simplifies all cleaning 


tasks, including. 
* Routine Maintenance 
* Wet Pick-Up 


¢ Vacuum Cleaning 


* Mop Cleaning 
* Boiler Cleaning 


{ NEW bulletin describes VACUSLOT System... 


contains “in use” 
information 


sizing 


photos, schematic drawings, 
and typical specifications. 


Request Bulletin 153C. 


, 

A NEW 20 minute color movie shows typical 
Spencer Vacuum Systems in operation. Write 
requesting showing at your convenience. 





TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 6, 


CONNECTICUT 


Vinyl Tile Sealer 
Gives Excellent Wax Base 

Flor-Life is a new vinyl tile sealer 
which dries to a tack-free buffable finish 
in 15 to 20 minutes. It is a colorless, 
heavy-bodied, non-yellowing product 
which provides an excellent base for wax 
and will not darken even the lightest 
floors. Flor-Life improves the wearing 
qualities of wax and enhances the ap- 
pearance of the final wax coat. It may 
be used on terrazzo and linoleum as wel! 
as on pure vinyl and vinyl asbestos tile. 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 Ford 
Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


For more details circle #626 on mailing card. 


Econocraft Globe 
for Primary Pupils 

As a result of a survey among educa- 
tional supervisors, Denoyer-Geppert has 
designed a basic globe for beginners 
which is low in cost. All land areas are 
shown in yellow with brown hill shad- 
ing, and all water areas are in a single 
shade of blue, making their extent easy 
to see and comprehend. To further sim- 
plify the 12-inch Econocraft Globes, the 
pattern of parallels and meridians is less 
detailed. The names appearing on the 
globe were selected as necessary to the 
acquisition of a basic understanding of 
fundamentals of geography, locations of 
countries and the more important physi- 
cal features of the world. Denoyer-Gep- 
pert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. 


For more details circle #627 on mailing card 


Four-Speed Food Mixer 
Available in Two Sizes 


The new Reco Food Mixer features 
four separate positive distinct speeds in 
operation. The planetary arm action and 
beater both revolve in the same direction, 
ensuring complete, uniform mixing. The 
mixer is available in either 12 or 22 
quart capacity and the modern stream- 
lined design makes cleaning easy. Rey- 
nolds Electric Co., 3000 River Rd., River 
Grove, IIl. 


For more details circle #628 on mailing card 
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Whats Flew ... 


Dor-Gards 
Protect Fingers 

Dor-Gards have been developed for 
entrance doors to protect children’s hands 





against mashing in the closing space be- 
tween doors and frames. The new de- 
vice is constructed of heavy-duty ex- 
truded vinyl and has multiple flexpoints 
to eliminate cracking even under heavy 
use. Aluminum moldings with self- 
threading screws facilitate easy applica- 
tion to both sides of pivoted or hinged 
metal or Moldings and 
screws are not visible after installation. 
Dor-O-Matic Div., Republic Industries, 
Inc., 7350 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31. 


For more details circle #629 on mailing card 


wood doors. 


Eye-Wash Fountain 
for Laboratory and Gym 

Designed for use wherever students 
are exposed to material hazardous to eye 
or body, the Haws Emergency Eye-Wash 
and Drench Shower Facility will prove 
valuable. It is designed to provide im- 
mediate, effective first aid in the labora 
tory, athletic department, workshop and 
similar areas. 

The Haws Emergency Eye-Wash 
Fountain has special twin fountain heads, 


automatic volume and 
controls, to project 
safely into the eyes, flushing out dan- 
gerous matter. Harmful chemicals or 
metal or other particles are washed away 
from the eye. The simple manual or 


treadle controls can be used even by a 


with pressure 


streams of water 


student or instructor who is temporarily 
blinded. The Drench Shower is simply 
activated by either treadle or pull-chain. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 4th & Page 
Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


For more details circle #630 on mailing card 
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the answer to your specific problem 
R-W FoldeR: Way 


R-W ‘'FoldeR-Way”’ Folding Partitions 
provide the ideal answer to the problem 
of successfully dividing space and sound. 
They enable you to effectively utilize valu- 
able space by dividing gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, classrooms, etc., to meet the changing 
needs of various sized groups... and, best 
of all, virtually eliminate sound interference 
between these groups. R-W Folding Par- 
titions may be designed and ‘‘custom” 
constructed of economical standard compo- 
nent parts to meet almost any conceivable 
situation or requirement. 

An R-W Sales-Engineer, backed by years 
of experience in this field, will make an 
engineering survey of your building plans 
or present facilities. After this survey, a 
report will be submitted that will graphically 
illustrate how R-W Folding Partitions can 
solve your specific problem. Request your 
survey today...There is no charge for 
this R-W Service. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information 


Leading manufacturers 
of Manual and Auto- 
matic Folding Partitions 
and Top-Quality Ward- 
robes for over 75 years. 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 
... ideal for 
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CLASS ROOMS 


Request Catalog No. A-99. 


Richards-Wilcox 
LGV 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


— 
He 


520 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. * Branches in Principal Cities 
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Beverage Cooler 


Outmoded, Fuddy-duddy Materials | empicyes Forced Air System 


The new Quikold electric beverage 
cooler operates with a forced air system 
which produces fast, economical cooling. 
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The Model 2100-FA cooler has four 
cooler dividers to provide divided stor- 
age space. The unit is designed for 
dry operation only and measures 64), 
by 26 by 35 inches. S & S Products, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1047, Lima, Ohio. 


For more details circle #63! on mailing card. 
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or sensible 
modern 
fabrics? 


The DURA-DECOR* “family of fabrics” 

of coated Fiberglas{ cuts costs every way 

with these unmatchable qualities— 

* Permanent Fire-resistance © Durability 

¢ No Maintenance * Lasting Beauty 

The Dura-Decor “family of fabrics”, sensible 
choice for all school installations, needs never / 

be taken down for cleaning or flame-proofing. 
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High-Gloss Floor Wax 
Contains Polyethylene Plastic 
Everbrite Wax for efficient floor care 
has been improved by the addition of 
polyetheylene plastic NT-93 derivative. 
Advantages of the new formula include 
longer wear, water resistance and non- 
slip walking surface. The durable wax 
dries to a high gloss and can be damp 
mopped and buffed to renew its attrac- 
tive appearance. The anti-slip quality 
assures safety and the wax has increased 
durability. National Disinfectant Co., 
2417 Commerce St., Dallas 26, Texas. 


For more details circle #632 on mailing card. 
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Beautiful, economical and practical, Dura- 
Decor fabrics are truly modern in construction 
—strong Fiberglas cloth coated with synthetic 
resins. They stand up under hardest wear. 
Never shrink, stretch, mildew, crack or peel. 
Their permanent fire-resistance is built in. 
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| Dispenser for Hot Water 
Now Available 

Hot drink service is facilitated with 
the new Cooler-Hot hot water dispenser. 
| It is operated in conjunction with pres- 
| sure water coolers already installed and 
eliminates the expense of combination 
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Attractive patterns, many rich colors and the 
following styles are now available in the 
Dura-Decor “family of fabrics" — 2 weights 
of embossed patterns; 2 weights of flat 
finish, same color both sides; and a duplex 
style: a single fabric with a “lined” look 

for reversible ‘‘cycs’’ and window drapes. 
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*Trademark property of Duracote Corporation. fT. M. Reg. 
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Write for descriptive catalog with illustrations and actual samples 
of the DURA-DECOR "family of fabrics” and for the name and 
address of the nearest Major Decorating Studio qualified to 
fabricate and install these practical and decorative 

school fabrics. Address Dept. 392 
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hot and cold units. Cooler-Hot is a 
| separate unit which is simply connected 


DURACOTE CORPORATION to any standard pressure cooler. It is 


RAVENNA ~ «= = + « = = OHIO | designed like a miniature water cooler 
and has a capacity of up to 60 cups 
of hot water per hour. Sunroc Corpora- 

DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Curtains @ Cycloramas ® Window Drapes ¢ tion, Glen Riddle, Pa. ie 

Curtains for Wardrobe Openings © Protection Curtains ® Room Dividers © A-V Room- For more details circle #633 on mailing card. 

Darkening Curtains © Reversible Cycloramas ® Gym Floor Protection Covers. (Continued on page 134) 
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For safety first 
where safety counts 
build with firesafe 
concrete masonry 


Ask your local NCMA member for a copy of ‘“‘Concrete Masonry in School Construction.” 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION « 





Mid-century Library Furniture is a 
better buy because of the hidden, 
extra features built into every indi- 
vidual piece. This is the basic reason 
for the increasingly great demand for 
the complete Mid-century line. And 
for years of trouble-free performance, 
Mid-century library furniture is your 
most economical investment, too. 


To mention just a few reasons, 
consider Mid-century’s shelving and 
tables. 


LIBRARYAFURNITURE 


SHELVING 


All Mid-century shelves are com- 
pletely interchangeable. 


Undersides of shelves are 
notched, rather than grooved, 
for the threaded shelf pins. 
Shelves can’t tilt and throw 
books on the floor—the despair 
of every librarian. 


Intermediate uprights and hori- 
zontal shelves won’t warp or sag 
under heavy book loads. 


Bottom shelves slant upward to 
expose titles; cork centerstrip 
holds books in place. 


TABLES 
Removal of the obstructing rail 





38 SOUTH DEARBORN -« 


CHICAGO 





“IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT” 


reduces damage to chairs and 
table edges; arm chairs now fit 
neatly under the table top. Tables 
are easier to clean under, too. 


One-piece legs are made of solid 
hard rock maple . . . are far less 
apt to split than ordinary glued- 
up legs. 


A unique, rugged leg attachment 
feature keeps table permanently 
rigid. 

Want more evidence of Mid- 
century’s superiority? Write 
today for our new, fully-il- 
lustrated catalog. 

Address Dept. C-8 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


High Point, North Carolina 
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ATTENTION 
INDIANAPOLIS! 


Hoosier Exterminates 
Mr. Entropy* — 

stops steam waste with 
SELECTOTHERM 


Around Indianapolis, Pfau-Vogel 
Company, 31 E. Georgia Street, is famed 
for getting rid of steam waste in schools 
and other buildings where boilers are 
used for steam heating. 

They do it with SELECTOTHERM, the 
high-vacuum heating system that auto- 
matically provides steam at the proper 
pressure and temperature for perfect 
comfort. Installation records show that 
SELECTOTHERM cuts the fuel bill 19% 
or more—enough to pay for the system 
within five years! 

SELECTOTHERM applies the control 
directly to the boiler, adds to the effec- 
tiveness of unit ventilators and individual 
room control. Get the whole story. If 
you're from the Indianapolis area, call 
Pfau-Vogel Company (MElrose 2-2523). 
If not, write for fact-filled SELECTO- 
THERM booklet, Boiler Room Ballad. 


*! Mr. Entropy represents the heat that 
is produced but unavailable for use. 


SELECTOTHERM 


HEATING CONTROL SYSTEM 
A product of Illinois Engineering Co. 


Division of American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
2035 South Racine Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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Mobile Bookcase 

Has Four Shelves 
The new Fleetwood 
Sookcase offers 16 total 


Mobile 
angle 


1007 
feet of 


book shelving which allows every book 
and magazine title to be readily visible 
and quickly identified. Storage space is 
accomplished by the arrangement of 
four four-foot shelves with the top shelf 
displaying books, magazines and large | 
periodicals. 

The unit is easily rolled from place to 
ball bearing swivel casters. 
It resists wear and scuffing due to 
the synthetic finish. Fleetwood Furniture 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


For more details circle #634 on mailing card. 


place on 


Public Address System 

| in Portable Form 

| The new Davis Folding Sound Lec- 
tern has its own built-in public address 
system, The full unit is about the size 
of a small suitcase and can be easily car- 
ried to place of use. The microphone 
and reading lamp are held in the top 
compartment when carried and the desk 
folds into the cabinet. To operate, it is 


only necessary to place the unit on a 
table or stand, unfold the microphone, 
reading lamp and desk, and plug it into 
an A.C, outlet. When the amplifier is 
turned on, the speaker is ready to reach 
an audience of 50 to 500 people. 

The cabinet is of rift white oak with 
hand rubbed lime oak finish. Provision 
is made for mixing two microphones 
and a phonograph or recorder. The unit 
weighs 32 pounds. Davis Sound, 106 
Main St., Madison, N.J. 

For more details circle #635 on mailing card 
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| drudgery... 
gent! Boosts employee morale... 
| reduces turn-over. It’s the first 


POT ‘N PAN 
PROBLEM! 


Amazing new Kewanee Pot ’N 
Pan Washer mounts on your gal- 


| vanized or stainless steel sink... 


eliminates 95% of pot washing 
with 50% less deter- 


new idea for low cost pot and pan 
washing in years—no wonder al- 
most every operator that sees it 
wants one or more right now! 


@ 400 gal./min. ‘‘live water torrent” 
sweeps off soil 

@ Soil pulverized, kept in suspen- 
sion, goes down drain 

@ No greasy scum or garbage in 
sink 

@ Needs no plumbing connection— 
plugs into 110-v. outlet 





Put soiled pots and 
pans in sink... later {4 
rinse off and ‘‘touch 
up" remaining stub- 
born spots. 


INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. 


802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Ill. 
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Cutlery Box 
Constructed for Hard Wear 

The new Don Royalite Cutlery Box is 
molded of a rubber-plastic composition 
to withstand heavy-duty use in schools, 
hospitals and other institutions. It will | 
not dent, crack, chip or peel and resists 


TOWELS 


acids, alkalies, grease and stains. Its 
rounded corners eliminate dirt-catching 


seams. The box weighs 14 pounds, is EXTRA STRENGTH, SERVICE, ECONOMY 


finished in gray, and has sure-grip rims . . « FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS! 
mee eee bees eo . ig Towels that last are towels that bring true economy to your 
a+ on ae — Sep Nemeeage ES athletic system. McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym 
or more details circle 7£636 on mailing card. : 
Towels have that lasting quality because of 2-ply, triple- 
twisted yarns . . . double thread weave throughout . . . 
: heavy, wear-proof corded tape edge . . . full 20” x 40” 
Black Plastic Mulch , shrunk size. For the longest wearing, lowest cost-per-use 
Simplifies Grounds Maintenance towels on the market—-choose McArthur—the towel with 
Kordimulch is the name given to a the economical School Towel Plan and free towel repair 
new inexpensive black plastic garden service, Welte today fer infesmetion. =~ 
mulch for landscape and ground mainte 


nance. Extensive tests conducted at agri & SONS. INC 
cultural experiment stations in a variety GEO. [ : 
of climates and soil types indicate that BARABOO, WIS. 


its use reduces maintenance costs. Plants NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 
grown using the mulch, which is porous 
but holds moisture in the soil, are de 
scribed as bigger, earlier and healthier. 
Less watering is necessary when the 
plastic mulch is used and there are no 
weeds to pull. 
To use, Kordimulch is unrolled over 

the spaded garden area, slit with a razor en Ay ‘@) ee 

blade or knife over the spot to be EQUIPMENT 
planted, and either seeds, bulbs or parti- 














a better investment ... for your students 
... for your capital budget 
... for your maintenance budget 


2430-30 
@ selected soft 


zinc-plated wood top 


steel end also avail- 
cleats able in 


Manufac- 4 : hardwood, 
turers of gl plastic or 
ally-grown plants are planted through — \ : steel tops 
F : ; : Tr - t ee ~ 
the slits in the soil below. The film can | giyeprint 
be unrolled over an existing garden, | Filing 
holes slit and growing plants pulled | Cabinets, 
through the openings. Dead plants can | 2r@fting oa 
g f gs. ad pli S$ ca Tebies, Bietine ate smoothly 
be removed through the same slits in | tracing an on nylon 
the fall. Loose soil placed around the | Tables, etc constructions ; glides 
edges anchors the film and excess ma- —>I on Bfetime stes! 
terial may be tucked under or cut off | Dealer e footrest 
to conform to the edges of the garden | inquiries square 
plot. The film is lightweight and easily | "4 — 
° 7 $s 
handled and cut, yet is tough and dur- . 
able. It is packaged in 40-inch rolls 104 


feet long but is available in larger sizes. | | Write today for NEW Catalog 


a a STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Continued on page 136) : 297 Emmet Street, Newark 5, N.J. 
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Centralized System 
for Emergency Lighting 


OHTING SYSTEM 





Emergency power is available in 


stantly throughout the school with the 
new Standard Electric centralized emer 
gency lighting system. The system has 







































KOHLER 
TECH SINK 


Aids teaching. = 


been tested and approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories and exceeds the requirements 
of the National Electrical Code, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The self-moni- 
toring feature reports any fault to the 
system by flashing lights and buzzers 


and sounds an alarm when 
gency lamp is removed. 

The system is instantaneous and fully 
automatic in operation. Emergency power 
goes on the instant regular power fails 
and goes off when power is restored. The 
special 32-volt battery is automatically re- 
charged and kept at full capacity by a 
constant trickle of charging current. Con 


an emer- 













K-5991-A, 30x20", with 
Edgewater fitting, and 
bubbler. 


K-5990- A, 24x20", with 
Bardney fitting, and 
bubbler. 
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The Tech serves classroom purposes ordi- 
narily requiring two fixtures. It has two fittings 





KOHLER Co. 


—a faucet with high-arched spout that sim- 
plifies filling receptacles and provides a prac- 
tical water source for water-color work, plant 
care and other tasks; and a self-closing 
bubbler that reduces the need for pupils to 
leave the room. 
Two sizes—choice of fittings 

Each size is available with either of two 
fittings—the Edgewater with swing spout and 
both hot and cold controls, or the Bardney 
with gooseneck spout and single control. 

The enamel surface of the Tech is acid- 
resisting clear through, and fused to a base of 
non-flexing iron, cast for strength and rigidity. 
Write for catalog. 


Established 1873 KOHLER, WIS. 


KOHLER or KOHLER |] 


PLUMBING FIXTURES ~+ 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES «+ 


HEATING EQUIPMENT. + 
PRECISION CONTROLS 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 













trol Console and Distribution Panel are 
located in an area away from danger of 
fire or flooding and Area Control Panels 
are located in corridors or closets in the 
areas containing their circuits. Emer- 
gency lighting fixtures are placed at 
strategic locations throughout the build 
ing. 

The long-life nickel-cadmium battery 
is designed for at least 25 years of use 
and does not corrode or give off obnoxi 
ous fumes. The new central emergency 
power system has been especially de 
signed for use in hospitals, schools, col 
leges and other institutional buildings. 
The Standard Electric Time Co., Spring- 
field 2, Mass. 


For more details circle #638 on mailing card 


Electric Dispenser 
for Photocopy Paper 

Designed for use in conjunction with 
the Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat pho 
tocopying machine, the new Apeco 
Eject-O-Matic paper dispenser automati 
cally ejects one sheet of photocopy paper 
at a time with just a touch of the 
electric ejector bar. It protects photocopy 
paper from light exposure and features 
an easy loading principle with simple 
adjustments to hold 100 sheets of any 
standard photocopy paper sizes. New 
speed and quiet and efficient operation 
are features of the new electric dispenser. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 


For more details circle #639 on mailing card. 


Deluxe Utility Ball 
Has Nylon-Constructed Carcass 
The CG8 DeLuxe Utility Ball is a 
new top-grade product in the eight and 
one-half inch size with the Voit E-Z 
Grip yellow stippled finish cover. It 
has a nylon-constructed carcass with an 
internal bladder and rubber cover. The 





CG8 was developed in response to re 
quests from schools for a sturdy, long- 
life utility ball. The ball has the same 
appearance and characteristics as an all- 
rubber bounce ball while utilizing ath- 
letic-ball-type internal construction. W. 
J. Voit Rubber Corp., 2945 E. 12th St., 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


For more details circle #640 on mailing card. 
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Griggs Chair Desk 
now in (00 styling 





This new chair desk combines TEMPO’S stay-in- 
style design with many proven features for your 
classrooms. Students study comfortably on its full 
size 16” x 22” desk top. As a single unit, it requires 
minimum space and is easily movable. All TEMPO 







4 desks, tables and chairs come in five favorite colors 
to add sparkle to your school. See the new line of DESIGNED TO COMPLEMENT 
TEMPO seating by contacting your Griggs distrib- YOUR MODERN CLASSROOMS 


utor. Write for his name today. 


EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Belton, Texas 
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GRIGGS PROVEN TUBULAR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

















CONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” =" FLOORING 


oak 








has been first choice for gyms, 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 
Regular Strips and Slats 


} LESSON IN FLOOR CARE School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 


Here’s the Asphalt Tile Institute’s advice on care of asphalt MFMA fel cele (1: elite MB igele(- Mule] a <-10| 
tile floors: ‘‘Light furniture . . . should be equipped with glides 
having a smooth flat base with rounded edges and a flexible See Sweet's file specs + 13J 
pin to maintain flat contact with the floor.” —_ 

Bassick rubber cushion glides meet these requirements. 


Co 
en tones stnecniunen 7 ee CONNOR LUMBER & LAND C0. 
THE Bassick a P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 





BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
IN CANADA: 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. 


BASSICK COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF Phone No. 2-2091 















MAKING MORE KUNDS OF CASTERS MAKING CASTERS PO WORE 
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Promenade Sound System 
Is Lightweight Portable 


A lightweight, single-unit sound sys 


tem is offered in the portable Promenade 


Model 25V-8. It includes most of the 
new features of the Commander unit 
and features a 24-watt amplifier and 
dual 12-inch speakers. Innovations in the 
new Promenade model include the 
Strobeselector center drive continuously 
variable speed to eliminate warm-up 
drift; cushioned spring rubber feet to 
eliminate floor vibration, and separate 
tone controls on the microphone input 
for voice clarity. Controls are color coded 
for easy identification and separate knobs 
control phonograph treble and bass. Cali- 
fone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore 


Memorial elementary school, Bur- 
lington, Mass.; Architects: Edgar T. 
P. Walker & Theodore B. Hanna, 
Boston; Joseph Rugo, 
Inc., Boston 


Contractor: 

















RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W-819 Ist National Bank Bldg. 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


For more details circle #641 on mailing card. 
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Pleased Community Orders 
Another of the Same 


“Rilco laminated-wood beams were 
an extremely successful part of the 
structure” in keeping the construc- 
tion bid below the budget — “roof 
framing over one 10-classroom 
wing was erected by three pair of 
men in four days.” And wood’s 
inherent beauty meant economy: 
“laminated-wood beams were left 
exposed throughout the school.” 

And the “town approved,” says the 
architect; “We are now building 
another similar 20-room school.” 


But even more important for 
schools is the safety offered with 
Rilco arches, beams and wood 
deck. For wood members are slow 
to burn—won’t collapse under high 
temperatures — allow time to save 
structure and contents . . . para- 
mount considerations for any 
school. 

For more information about how 
Rilco can help build larger and bet- 
ter structures within the budget, 
contact your nearest Rilco office. 


District Offices: 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Newark, New Jersey 
Tacoma, Washington 








Anti-Slip Wax 
for All Floor Surfaces 

Westwax, a water emulsion wax for 
use on all floor surfaces, has a completely 
new formula, The anti-slip wax is for- 
mulated with a highly refined grade of 
pure, light-colored Carnauba wax, per- 
mitting its use on light colored or even 
white floors without fear of discolora- 
tion. The wax contains Mirite, a hard, 
clear, glossy plastic emulsion for extra 
durability, developed by the manufac- 
turer, and Ludox, for increased anti-slip 
properties. The new Westwax provides 
a high initial gloss without buffing, is 
scuff-resistant and water resistant, yet is 
easily removed when desired. West Dis- 
infecting Co., 42-16 West St. Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle #642 on mailing card. 


Milk Cooler 
Handles Filled Cases 

Filled cases of bottled or carton milk 
can be placed in the new Model CMC-29 
milk cooler. The time and effort neces 
sary to load the milk from the cases to 
the cabinet are saved and the stainless 
steel sliding doors permit easy self-serv- 


ice. The new cabinet is designed to 
keep the milk at just the right tempera- 
ture for serving. Shaefer, Inc., 801 
Washington Ave., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


For more details circle £643 on mailing card. 


Enzymatic Greaseptor 
Flushes Grease Away 

The new Enzymatic Greaseptor is a 
self-cleaning automatic grease intercep 
tor. A specially-prepared enzyme con- 
centrate called “Blue Label Enzymatic,” 
is poured through a treatment port in 
the cover of the new Greaseptor. By 
biochemical reaction the accumulated 
grease is converted into water-soluble 
compounds that automatically flush 
away into the drainage system. The 
chemical action eliminates possibility of 
damage to plumbing and there is no 
danger of redistributing grease in the 
drainage system. 

The result of six years of research and 
testing, the new lipase-oxidase-type en- 
zyme used with the new Greaseptor 
helps to keep plumbing lines clean and 
clear. The new Enzymatic Greaseptor 
requires no special installation and mini- 
mum maintenance. J. A. Zurn Mfg. 


Div., Zurn Industries, Inc., Erie, Pa. 
For more details circle #644 on mailing card. 
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Literature and Services | protect your students 


e Specializing in fine bronze, aluminum, 
nickel silver, stainless steel and wrought with 
iron fabrication, Meierjohan-Wengler 
Company, 1102 W. 9th St., Cincinnati 
3, Ohio, has published the new “TL” 
Folder illustrating and describing its 
products. Over 100 illustrations of tab- 
lets, sculptured plaques, honor rolls, me- 
morials and architectural metal letters 
in various styles, custom-designed and 


fabricated, are shown in the folder. 
For more details circle #645 on mailing card. 


e Comprehensive information on plan 
ning a stadium is presented in the 24- 


page booklet available from the Ameri- > c keep bacteria count at a minimum 


can Bridge Division of United States , { Sanitary silverware is essential in school cafeterias to safe- 
Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place, ‘ guard students from bacteria contamination. With the Steril-Sil 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Line drawings, pho- : ft System, silver is never touched from rinsing to dispensing, 
tographs of equipment and installations assuring minimum bacteria count. The Steril-Sil System speeds 
and full specifications on “USS Am- ‘ silver handling — makes more clean silver available during 
Bridge Standard Steel Stadiums” are rush hours and saves valuable employee time, important factors 
shown in the catalog with that title ere en eenS See aaron mappnn Ceenges 
For more details circle #646 on mailing paces nylon Cylinders, acid and heat-resistant, hold silver from steri- 
lizer to serving station. Polished stainless steel Top Counter 
‘6 ~ — aes . : Dispensers, Unda-Bar Dispensers and Baskets are available to 
¢ “How Clean Is Clean? . the title ol fit he needs of every an operation. The Steril-Sil System is 
a new l6mm color sound film available : low in cost and requires no maintenance. 
from American Gas Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, which explains the ee Silver is washed in upright position in Cylinders end tumbled 
proper technics in dishwashing pro . zs into empty Cylinders handles up. Silver is then carried in ¢on- 
‘ venient Baskets to replace empty Cylinders in Top Counter os 


cedures for maximum cleanliness and 
Unde-Bar Dispensers. 


sanitation. It describes the correct water 


temperatures for washing and rinsing, : j 
demonstrates proper use of equipment the STERIL-SIL company 
150 CAUSEWAY ST. BOSTON 14, MASS. 
and detergent, and correct storage. 
For more details circle #647 on mailing card. . 


e An illustrated folder entitled “Kodak 
Motion Picture Films and Equipment 
for Sports Analysis” is available from 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. America’s First Wire Fence—since 1883 

It describes the capabilities of 16mm 

cameras, lenses, film and projectors in- : eh Why a PAGE Fence 
sluding .odasc Analys ro- : << 

cluding the Kodascope Analyst II Pro m : as, is the RIGHT Fence 


jector which was designed specifically for 


the needs of coaches and athletic di- x at “a forYOU... 


rectors. t 

For more details circle #648 on mailing card. AN ee | se You can choose from— 
howe oh tog i. —8 Fence Styles 

e Corning Troffer Curved Alba-Lite | ec oS —8 Fence Heights 

panels are the subject of a new lighting | ia OY i _ 4 Fabric Metals 

data bulletin issued by Corning Glass xX. KS il 

Works, Corning, N.Y. Bulletin L-110-D 

contains full product data, photometric 

data for 2, 3 and 4 lamp troffers and 

formulas for illumination level calcu- 


lations. 
For more details circle #649 on mailing card. 


—2 Types Metal Posts 

—Top Rail or Top Wire 

—Single or Double 
Extension Arms 


—6 Gate Styles, 
Many Widths 


e “The Harding-Williams Story” is the | e Your protective PAGE FENCE can ing standards by a reliable, long- 
title of an attractively laid-out and be comprised of units that best experienced firm permanently lo- 
printed brochure released by Harding- meet your individual needs orpref- cated in your vicinity, knowing 
Williams, 16 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2. | erences. All are quality-controlled local conditions affecting fence, 
Telling the story of its food service | by PAGE from raw metal to finished and having lasting interest in every 
operations available to schools, colleges | units ready for assembling. Your fence it installs. For illustrated 
and other institutions, the booklet gives PAGE FENCE will be planned and PAGEinformation and name of near- 
the history of the organization, details expertly erected to meet engineer-_ est firm... 

on the type of food service offered, and Write ; 
,¢£ - to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
other data on H-W food service man Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, NewYork, 


agement. Philadelphia or San Francisco. 
For more details circle #650 on mailing card. 
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Film Releases 


“The Story of Creative Capital,” 16mm 
animated film with original music score, 
14 minutes, explaining what capitalism 
is, What capital does and where it comes 
from. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Audio-Visual Services 
Dept., 1615 H St, N.W., Washington 
6, DiC. 


For more details circle #651 on mailing card. 


“Brahms and His Music,” “Liszt and 
His Music,” “The Ancient Orient: The 
Far East,” “The Napoleonic Era,” “Boy 
of Renaissance Italy,” “Adaptations of 
Plants and Animals,” “Reproduction in 

“Behavior in Animals and 
Plants,” “Animals With Backbones,” 
“The Big Sun and Our Earth” and 
“Ireland: Land and People,” films for pri 
mary through senior high level. Coronet 
Films, 69 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #652 on mailing card 


Animals,” 


I lere,” 


color. 


“Autumn Is series of six film 
strips in full The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #653 on mailing card 


“Recreational Piano,’ 13-week series of 
15-minute programs, 16mm black and 
white sound films featuring George C. 


Professor of Music Education, 


Stout, 









“ 


Trim, modern S & S QuiKold coolers build greater milk sales in 
food stores, restaurants, delicatessens, schools, dairy stores and 


‘ builds greater Milk and Dair 
product sales 


University of Houston. Education Div., 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, Inc., 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

For more details circle #654 on mailing card. 
“Using Good English,” series of six film 
strips, sound, color, for third through 
fifth grade use. “Rand McNally Elf Book 
Series,” set of four filmstrips and two 
records for use in kindergarten and first 
grade. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle #655 on mailing card. 


“Graduate Internship Program in Ad 
ministration,” sound filmstrip, 20 min 
utes, by Charles D. Neal, Director, Stu 
dent Teaching and Graduate Internship. 
Audio-Visual Dept., Southern Illinois 


University, Carbondale, IIl. 
For more details circle #656 on mailing card. 


Suppliers’ News 


Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Pa., manu 
facturer of paper food containers and 
drinking cups, announces its merger 
with American Can Company. All as 
sets of Dixie and its five subsidiaries 
have been acquired by Canco, according 
to the release. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Kitchen Equipment Dept., Hoopeston, 
Ill., manufacturer and distributor of 
utensil washers, food waste disposers 


all locations where dairy products are sold. They provide large 


storage space for package or bottle milk and dairy products... 


yet require a very minimum of floor space to return greater profits 


per square foot of floor area used. 


QuiKold cool-R-in coils are in the storage area .. 
cooler walls ...to assure maximum efficiency. Cooling is fast and 
with proper temperatures maintained uniformly 
in every part of the storage compartment. Guaranteed depend- 
ability of construction and operating mechanism means long 


economical... 


life with low maintenance. 


There’s a QuiKold cooler to meet the needs of every location... 
Order yours in any quantity, large or small, at no extra cost. 
QuiKold electric coolers are Underwriters Laboratories approved. 


Write for free catalog today. 


SS Products, inc. 


P. O. BOX 1047 





BUILDERS OF BETTER BEVERAGE COOLERS 


146 


. not inside the 


$sb1 


LIMA, OHIO 








SINCE 1926 


ORDINARY 


The secret of QuiKold’s greater efficiency is right 
in the storage area — QuiKold cool-R-in coils. 


and the new Automatic TeaMaker, an- 
nounces acquisition of the exclusive na- 
tional and international sales agency for 
the complete line of Meterflo dispensers. 


The Harwald Company, Inc., 1216 Chi- 
cago Ave., Evanston, Ill., manufacturer 
of photographic and audio-visual prod- 
ucts, announces it has taken over the 
manufacture and distribution of the 
Movie-Mite 16mm sound projector from 
Calvin Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
announces acquisition for distribution 
starting June | of the Young America 
list of educational films and filmstrips. 


Stacor Equipment Co., manufacturer of 
Lifetime Steel Drafting and _ Filing 
Equipment for schools, drafting rooms 
and artists, announces removal of its 
offices and factory to a new and en 
larged plant at 295 Emmet St., Newark 
5, Ba. 


United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36, manufacturer of 
building materials, announces the open 
ing of an extensive research center on a 
22-acre tract in the foothills of the Berk 
shires for the creation of new materials 
and new combinations of materials for 
building. 


| age ill a ae an ea mae RS 
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These cards are detachable and are 
provided for the convenience of 
our subscribers, and those to whom 
they pass their copies, in obtaining 
information on products and sero- 
ices advertised in this issue or de- 
scribed in the “What's New” Sec- 
tion. See reverse side. 
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613 HerNel-Cool II 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


614 Vinyl Wall Tile 
Armstrong Cork Co, 


615 Type H-C Thermostat 
The Powers Regulator Co. 


616 Handle ia_China-Cote 
Lily- Cup Corp. 


617 Combination Lock Lock Type 40 
C. L. Gougler Keyless Lock Co. 
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618 No. 800 Tablet Arm Chair 
Irwin Seating Co. 


619 No. 260 Classroom Chair 
Virco Mig. Corp. 
August, 1957 
620 Lacquer Interior Bush Finish / 
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613 HerNel-Cool II 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


614 vow} Wall Tile 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


615 Type H-C Thermostat 
The Powers Regulator Co. 


616 Handle Cup in China-Cote 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


617 Comjngitiee Lock Type 40 
L. Gougler Keyless Lock Co. 


618 No. 800 Tablet Arm Chair 
Irwin Seating Co. 


619 No. 269 Classroom Chair 
Virco Mig. Corp. 


620 Lacquer Interior Bush Finish 
Oneida Products 


62 


Film Repair & S <= Block 
Florman & Babb, Inc. 


622 Polyethylene Garbage Can 
Straus-Duparquet Inc. 


623 Art & Bookkeeping Desks 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


624 Type 8800 Door Latch 
Sanymetal " Products Co., Inc. 


625 Folding Table 
Krueger Metal Products Co. 


626 Vinyl Tile Sealer 
Multi-Clean ; Products, Inc. 


627 Basic Globe 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
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628 Food Mixer 
Reynolds Electric Co. 


629 Dor-Gards 
Republic Industries, Inc. 


630 Bye Fak 6 Deee Beow fee ity 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 


631 Sovesmpe i Cooler 
Products, Inc. 


632 Everbrite Wax 
National Disinfectant Co. 


633 Hot Water Dispenser 
Sunroc Corp. 


634 Mobile Bookcase 
Fleetwood Furniture Co. 


635 Folding Sound Lectern 
Davis Sound 


636 Cutler 
a Don & Co. 


637 Kordimulch 
Kordite Co. 


638 Centralized hting Syetem 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


639 Paper Dis 
Amerboon Pi can Photocopy Equipment Co. 


640 Utilit 
» Fas Volt Rubber Corp. 


641 Sound System 
Califone Cc 


642 Westwax 
West Disinfecting Co. 
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643 Milk Cooler 
Schaefer, Inc. 


644 Enzymatic Greaseptor 
J. A. Zurn Mig. 


645 “TL” Folder 
Meierjohan-Wengler Co. 


646 AmBridge Stadium Catalog 
United States Steel Corp. 


647 Film, “How Clean Is Clean?” 
American Gas Association 

648 Folder on Sports Analysis 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


649 Bulletin L-110-D 
Corning Glass Works 


650 “The Hending Willinas Story” 


651 =. of Creative 
sate Soe a 
Cneaited 


652 Film Releases 
Coronet Films 


653 Filmstrips, “Autumn Is Here” 
The Jam Handy Organization 


654 Film Series, “Recreational Piano” 
National Association of Music 
Merchants, Inc. 


655 Filmstri; 
for Visual Education, Inc. 


656 Filmstrip, “Graduate Internship Program” 
Southern Illinois University 
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a oe Lighting 111 
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Television Equipment .......................118 
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Door Control 84 
685 Dow Chemical Company 

Paints 121 
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Dinnerware 26 
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718 McArthur & Sons, Inc., George 

Gym Towels 135 
719 Manley, Inc. 

Popcorn Machine. 27 
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Maple Flooring 103 
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Modernfold’s superior construction assures a life-time 


of service and like-new 


No doors get more abuse than those in schools. That’s why more archi- 
tects specify MODERNFOLD for saving space than any other folding door. 

How many other folding doors have double-strength, all-steel framework 
with center-line design? How many have a vinyl covering so durable that 
it easily resists thousands of cycles of an abrasion wheel and withstands 
flexing equivalent to hundreds of thousands of openings! This door is 
almost “‘student-proof”’! 

MODERNFOLD is safe, too... helps prevent pinched fingers and bumped 
heads. Operation is smooth and quiet, and there’s no distracting slamming 
and banging. Your MoDERNFOLD distributor can show you the many 
ways MODERNFOLD doors are serving thousands of schools...he’s listed 
under “Doors”’ in classified telephone directories. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. H54, New Castle, Indiana. Jn Canada: New Castle 
Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. Jn Ger New Castle Products, GMBH, Stuttgart. Available in over 
60 countries throughout the world. 


appearance 


Vinyl covered, many 
colors. Easily washed 
while in place 
Inconspicuous overhead 
track needs no 
unsightly cornice 
Double strength, 
all-steel framework 
Available in standard 
or custom sizes 


MODERNFOLD 
DOORS HAVE BEEN 
USED BY 97% OF 
ALL ARCHITECTS 


® 


modernfold 


DOORS 


THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 








Insist 


Participation 

in CBM is open 

fo any manufacturer 
who wishes to qualify. 
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HERE'S HOW TO AVOID 
LIGHTING TROUBLE! 
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Poor ballasts boost total installation costs 
cut ballast life and light output, too...so 


on CERTIFIED CBM Ballasts in Fixtures 


With CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS in fixtures, you get High 
Power Factor, save on wire and labor costs. You get quiet operation, 
CBM too. And you also get assured ballast life, optimum light output 


and rated lamp life, as tests by the fluorescent lamp makers show. 
CERTIFIED 


For Certified Ballasts are made to exacting specifications “tailored 
by to the tube”’ and checked by Electrical Testing Laboratories. And 
they’re a// UL approved. Assure top performance . . . insist on 
Certified Ballasts in fixtures. 


Write for a copy of the new booklet that really gives you the low- 
down about approvals on fluorescent lamp ballasts. 


FATIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


2116 KEITH BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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